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THE ARGUMENT. 


The reconciliation of Achilles and Agamemnon. 


THETIS brings to her fon the armour made by Vulcan, 
She preſerves the body of his friend from corruption, a and 
commands him to aſſemble the army, to declare his re- 

ſentment at an end. Agamemnon and Achilles are 2 
lemnly reconciled: the ſpeecher, preſents, and ceremonies 
on that occaſion. Achilles is with great difficulty par- 
Huaded 1o refrain from the battle till the troops have 
"refreſhed themſelves, by the advice of Ulyſſes. The =_ 
preſents are conveyed to the tent of Achilles ; where Bri- | 
ſeis laments over the body of Patroclus. The hero obſtis | 
nately refiſes all repaſt, and gives himſelf up to lamenta- 
tions for his friend. Minerva deſtends to ſlrengthen him, 
by the order of Jupiter. He arms for the fight : his at» 
 pearance deſcribed. He addreſſes himſelf to his horſes, 
ond reproaches them with the death of atroclus, One 
of them is miraculouſly endued with voice, and inſpired 
to propheſy his fate; but the hero, not aſtoniſhed by that 
prodigy, ruſhes with fury to the combate. 
The thirtieth day. The ſcene is on the ſea-ſhare. 
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oO Nas Aurora heav'd her orient head | 
Above the waves, that bluſh'd with early red, 
(With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 


And gild the courts of heav'n with ſacred light,) 
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4 HOME N ILIA D. Book XIX. 
Th' immortal arms the Goddeſs - mother bears © 5; 
Swift to her ſon : her ſon ſhe finds in tears 

Stretch'd o'er Patroclus* corſe ; while all the reſt 
Their ſov'reign's ſorrows in their own expreſt, 


A ray divine her heay'nly preſence ſhed, 
And thus, his hand ſoft-tonching, Thetis ſaid. 10 

Suppreſs (my ſon) this rage of grief, and know 
It was not man, but heav'n that gave the blow; 
Behold what arms by Vulcan are beſtow'd, 

Arms worthy thee, or fit to grace a God. 

Then drops the radiant burden on the ground; 15 
Clang the ſtrong arms, and ring the ſhores around: 
Back ſhrink the Myrmidons with dread ſurprize, 

And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 
Unmov'd, the hero kindles at the ſhow, 

And feels with rage divine his. boſom glow ; 20 
From his fierce eye-balls living flames expire, 


And flaſh inceſſant like a ſtream of fire: 


He turns the radiant gift, and ſeeds his mind 
On all th* immortal artiſt had defign'd. 


v. 13. Behold what arms, ete.] It is not poetry only 
which has had this idea, of giving divine arms to a hero; 
we have a very remarkable example of it in our holy 
books. In the ſecond of Maccabees, chap. 16. Judas 


ſees in a dream the prophet Jeremiah bringing to him a 


ſword as from God: though this was only a dream, or 
a viſion, yet ſtill it is the fame idea. This example is 
likewiſe ſo much the more wortby of obſervation, as it 
is much later than the age of Homer; and as thereby it 
is ſeen, that the ſame way cas, continued a long 
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Book XIX. HOME RO IL IAD. & 
Goddeſs (he cry d) theſe glorious arms that ſhine 28 

With matchleſs art, confeſs the hand divine. 

Now to the bloody battel let me bend: 

But ah! the relics of my ſhughter'd friend! 

In thoſe wide wounds thro which his ſpirit fled, 

Shall flies, and worms obſcene, pollute the dead? 30 


5. 30. Shall flies, andworms obſcene, pollute the dead? | 
The care which Achilles takes in this place to drive a- 
way the flies from the dead body of Patroclus, ſeems to 
ns a mean employment, and a care unworthy of a hero. 
But that office was regarded by Homer, and by all the 
Greeks of his time, as a pious duty conſecrated by cuſtom 
and religion; which obliged the kindred and friends of 
the deceaſed to watch his corps, and prevent any cor- 
ruption before the ſolemn day of his funerals,” It is 
plain this devoir was thought an indiſpenſable one, ſince 
Achilles could not diſcharge himſelf of it but by impoſ- 
ing it upon his mother. It is alſo clear, that in thoſe 
times the preſervation of a dead body was accounted a. 
very important matter, fince the Goddeſſes themſelves, 
nay the molt delicate of the Goddeſſes, made it the ſub- 
ject of their utmoſt attention. As Thetis preſerves the, 
body of Patroclus, and chaſes from it thoſe inſects that. 
breed in the wounds and cauſe putrefaction, ſo Venus. 
is employed day and night about that of Hector, in driv- 
ing away the dogs to which Achilles had expoſed it. 
Apollo, on his part, covers it with a thick cloud, and 
preſerves its freſhneſs amidſt the greateſt heats of the, 
ſan: and this care of the deities over the dead was 
looked upon by men as a fruit of their piety. 

There is an excellent remark upon this paſſage i im 
Boſſu's admirable treatiſe of the epic poem, lib. 3. c. 10. 
« To ſpeak (ſays this author) of the arts and ſciences. 
« as a poet ought, we ſhould'veil_ them under names 
© and actions of perſons, ſictitious, and allegorical. 
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6 HOME R' ILTA PD. Bock x. 
That unavailing care be laid afide, © 

(The azure Goddeſs to her {on reply d) 

Whole years untouch'd, uninjur'd ſhall remain 

Freſh as in life, the carcaſe of the ſlain, 

But go, Achilles, (as affairs require) 3s 

Before the Grecian peers renounce thine ire: 

Then uncontroll'd in boundleſs war engage, 

And heav'n with ſtrength ſupply the mighty rage! 
Then in the noſtrils of the ſlain the pour'd 


Nectareous drops, and rich ambroſia ſhower'd 40 | 


O'er all the corſe. The flies forbid their prey, 
Untouch'd it reſts, and ſacred from decay. 

Achilles to the ſtrand obedient went: 

The ſhores reſounded with the voice he ſent. 

The heroes heard, and all the naval train 45 
That tend the ſhips, or guide them o'er the main, 


* Homer will not plainly ſay that ſalt has the virtue to 
& preſerve dead bodies, and prevent the flies from en- 
* gendering worms in them; he will not ſay, that the 
4 ſea preſented Achilles a remedy to preſerve Patroclus 
tt from putrefaction; but he will make the ſea a God- 
« Jeſs, and tell us, that Thetis to comfort Achilles, 
* engaged to perfume the body with an ambroſia which 
© ſhould keep it a whole year from corruption: it is 
& thus Homer teaches the poets to ſpeak of arts and 
& ſciences. This example ſhews the nature of the 
4 things, that flies cauſe putrefaction, that ſalt preſerves. 
« bodies from it; but all this is told us poetically, the 


© whole is reduced into action, the ſea is made a per» 


“ ſon who ſpeaks and acts, and this proſopopœia is ac- 
& companied with paſſion, tendernefs, and affeftion; 
« in a word, there is nothing which is not (according 


_ © to Ariſtotle's precept) endued with manners.” 
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Book XX. HOME R's LL IAD. 7 
Alarm'd, tranſported, at the well known ſound, 
Frequent and full, the great aſſembly crown'd; 
Studious to ſee that terror of the plain, | 
Long loſt to battel, ſhine/in arms again. 30 


Tydides and Ulyſſes firſt appear, N : 


Lame with their wounds, and leaning on the ſpear; 
' Theſe on the ſacred ſeats of council plac'd, 
The king of men, Atrides came the laſt: 
He too ſore wounded by. Agenor's ſon. ' Bf; 
Achilles (rifing in the midft) begun. == 

O monarch t better far had been the fate 
Of thee, of me, of all the Grecian ſtate, 
If (ere the day when by mad paſſion ſway'd, | ; 
Raſh we contended for the black ey'd maid). -- (6 
Preventing Dian had difpatch'd her dart, | 
And ſhot the ſhipiog miſchief to the heart! 


v. 61. Preventing Dian had diſpatch'd her dart, 
And ſhot the ſbining miſchief to the heart.] 
Achilles wiſhes Briſeis had died before ſhe had ocea- 
fioned ſo great calamities to his countrymen: I will not 


fay, to excuſe him, that his virtue here overpowers bis 


| Jove, but that the wiſh is not ſo very barbarous as it 
may ſeem by the phraſe to a modern reader. It is not, 
that Diana had actually killed her, as by a particular 
ſtroke or judgment from heaven; it means no more” 
than a natural death, a appears. TIE 
Odyſſ. 15. 


Men age and ficknefi have unnore*d rhe rouge. 
Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along, 


They bend the ſilver bows for ſudden ill, 
Aid every ſhining arrow flies to kill. 
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The Greeks arrept cep ö and ſhout Pelides* name 


8% HOM R' ILI AD. Book XI. 


Then many a hero had not preſs'd the ſhore, RSA 

Nor Troy's glad fields been fatten'd with our gore: 

Long, long ſhall Greece the woes we caus d, bewail, 65 

And ſad poſterity repeat the tale. 

But this, no more the ſubject of debate, 0 | 

Is paſt, forgotten} and reſign'# to fate 

Why ſhould (alas) a mortal man, as I, 

Burn with a fury that can never die? 70 

Here then my anger ends: let war ſucceed, | | 

And ev'n as Greece has bled, let Ilion bleed. 

Now call the hoſts, and try, if in our fight, 

Troy yet ſhall dare to camp/a'ſecond night? 

I deem, their mightieſt, when this arm he knows, 75 1 

Shall ſcape with tranſport, and with joy repoſe. | 
He faid: his finiſh'd wrath with loud acclaim 


When thus, not riſing from his lofty throne, 
In ſtate vnmov'd, the king of men begun. 90 
Hear me, ye ſons of Greece! with ſilenee bear! 1 


r ... . 7 
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And grant your monarch an impartial ear; : = | 7 
A while your loud, untimely. j joy ſuſpend, .- —_— 

And let your raſh, injurious-clamours ha Fe 

Unruly murmurs, or ill-tim'd applauſe, 87 
Wrong the beſt ſpeaker, and the juſteſt cauſe. | 
Nor charge on me, ye Greeks, the dire debate: 

Know, angry Jove, and all-compelling Fate, 


And he does not wiſh her death now, after ſhe had 
been his miſtreſs, but only that ſhe had died, One he 
knew, or loved her. 
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Book XIX. HOMER's ILT 9 


With fell Erinnys, urg d my: wrath: that dax 


When from Achilles arms I forc'd the prey. 90 


What then could I, againſt the will of heav n? 
Not by myſelf, but vengeful Ate driv'n; 

She, Jove's dread daughter, fated to infeſt 
The race of mortals, enter'd in my breaſt. 


V. 93. She, Fove' + dread 3 This ſpeech of 
Agamemnon, conſiſting of little elſe than the long ſtory 
of Jupiter's caſting Diſcord out of heaven, ſeems odd 
enough at firſt ſight; and does not indeed anſwer what 
I believe every reader expects, at the conference of theſe 
two princes. Without excuſing it from the juſtneſs 
and proper application of the allegory in the preſent 


caſe, I think it a piece of artifice, very agreeable to the 


character of A gamemnon, which is a mixture of haugh- 
tineſs and cunning ; he cannot prevail with bimſelf any 
way to leſſen the dignity of the royal character, of which 
he every where appears jealous : ſomething he is obliged 
to ſay in public, and not brooking directly to on him 
ſelf in the wrong, he ſlurs it over with this tale, With 
what ſtatelineſs is it that he yields! “ 1 was miſled, 
« (fays he) but I was miſled like Jupiter. Weinveſt you 
& with our powers, take our troops and our treaſures: our 
« royal promiſe ſhall be fulfilled, but be you pacified,” 
Y. 93. She, Jove's dread doughter, fated to inſeſt 

The race of mortals 
It appears from hence, that the ancients owned a Dæ- 
mon, created by God Mn and totally taken up in 
doing miſchief. 

This fiction is very n in as much as it 
proves that the Pagans knew that a dæmon of diſcord 
and malediction was in heaven, and afterwards precipi- 
tated to earth, which perfectly agrees with holy hiſtory. 
St. Juſtin will have it, that Homer attained to the 
kuowlege thereof in Ægypt, and that he had even read 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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wo HOMER T1LT 4D: Book xIx. 


Not on the ground that: hanghty fury treads, | 


But prints her lofty footſteps on the heads 


Of mighty men; infliting as ſhe goes 
Long feſt'ring wounds, inextricable woes 
Of old, ſhe ſtalk'd amid the bright abodes; 


And Jove himſelf, the fire of men and Gods, 341 


The world's great ruler, felt her venom'd dart; 


| Deceiv'd by Juno's wiles, and female art; x | 
For when Alcmena's nine long months were run, 


And Jove expected his immortal fon ; 


Io gods and goddeſſes th' unruly joy 


He ſnow d, and vaunted of his matchleſs boy: 
From us (he ſaid) this day an infant ſprings, 
Fated to rule, and born a king of kings. 
Saturnia aſk d an oath, to vouch the truth, 
And fix dominion on the favour'd youth. 
The thund'rer unſuſpicious of the fraud, 


Pronounc'd thoſe ſolemn words that bind a God. 


The joyful Goddeſs, from Olympus height, 
Swift to Achaian Argos bent her flight ; 


1 
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105 


110 


what Iſaiah writes, chap. 14. How art then fallen from 
heaven,” O Lucifer, ſon of the morning, haw. art thou cut 
down to the ground which didit weaken the nations? But 
our poet could not have ſeen the prophecy of Iſaiah, be · 
cauſe he lived 100, or 150 years before that prophet ; 
and this anteriority of time makes this paſſage the more 
obſcrvable. Homer therein bears authentic witneſs to 
the truth of the ſtory, of an angel thrown from heaven, 
and gives this teſtimony above 100 years before one of 


the greateſt prophets ſpoke of it. Dacier. 


This inſtant from the navy ſhall be ſent 


Book XIX, HOMER's ILFAD 1s 


She puſh'd her ling'ring infant into life: 
Her charms Alcmena's. coming labours an, Aer 


And ſtop the babe, juſt iſſuing to the day. 27 oO 
Then bids Satyrnius bear his oath-in mind; Wy tt J 
« A youth (ſaid ſhe) of Jove's immortal kind 120 


& Is this day, born: from Sthenelus. he ſprings, 7 
“And claims thy promiſe to be king of kings, 7 


Grief ſeiz'd the thund rer, by his oath engag d; 


Stung to the ſoul; be;ſorray'd, and be gd. 
From his ambroſial head, where perch'd ſhe ſate, 125 
He ſnatch'd the fury - Goddeſs of Debate, n F 27” 
The dread, th irrevocable gath he ſwore, * 
Th' immortal ſeats ſhould ne er behold her more: 
And whirl'd her headlong down, for ever drivn 


From bright Olympus and the ſtarry _—_— 130 


Thence on the nether world the fury fell; 
Ordain 4 with man's contentious race e . 
Full oft' the God his ſon's hard toils bemoan'd, 
Curs'd the dire fury, and\in ſecret groan'd. - 
Ev'n thas, like Jove himſelf, was 1 miſled, pf mo 
While raging Hector heap'd our camps with dead. 
What can the errors of my rage atone? 

My martial troops, my treaſures are thy oun: 


111 
1199 


Whate ' er Ulyſſes promis 'd at thy tent: bin 140 
But thou! / appeas'd;/propitious to our prayer, 
Reſume thy arms, and ſhine again in war. 
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12 Nett ** WEEK TEM w. 
— Achim all our hoſts obey! 

To keep or ſend the preſents, be thy care; 145 
To us, 'tis equal: all we aſk is war, | »GA 
While yet we talk, or but an inſtant ſhun | 

The fight, our glorious work remains undone. 

Let ev'ry Greek, who ſees my ſpear confound | 
The Trojan ranks, and deal deftrudion round, 1150 
With emulation; whit T act, firvey,” y, 
And learn from thenee the buſineſs of the day, 

The ſon of Pelens thus: and thus replies Ho 

The great in eouncils, Tthacus the wiſe, | 
Tho' godlike thou art by no tolls oppreſt, 155 
At leaſt ur armies claim repaſt and reſt: = WEE” 
Long and laborious mult the combate be, 

When by: the Gods infpir'd, and led by thee, 
strength is deriv'd from ſpirits and from blood, 

And thoſe ente by gen'rous wine and food; wo 


y. vie = hls _ the preſents be 15 care.] 
Achilles neither refuſes nor demands Agamemnon's pre- 
ſents: the firſt would be too contemptuous, and the o- 
ther would look too ſelfiſh. It would ſeem as if Achilles 
fought only for pay like a mercenary, which would be 
utterly unbecoming a hero, and diſhonourable to that 
character: Homer is e as to the r 
Spond. Dacier, 


V. 159. Strength is liel from Jpiritt, ett.] "This 
advice of Ulyſſes, that the troops ſhould refreſh them ſelves 
with eating and drinking, was extremely neceſlary after a 
battel of ſo long continuance as that of the day before: 
and Achilles's deſire that they ſhould charge the enemy 

| immediately, 
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Bock XIX. HO M E R' I LI A D. 13 
What boaſtſul ſon of war, without that ſtay, , 
Can laſt a hero thro” a ſingle day? 


Courage may. prompt; but, cbbing out his ſtrength, 


Mere unſupported man mult yield at length; 


Shrunk with dry famine, and with toils declind, 165 
The dropping body will deſert the mind: 


But built a- ne with ſtrength-conferring fare, N + 


With limbs and ſoul untem'd, he tires a war. . 
Diſmiſs the people then, and give 8 1 was? 


With ſtrong repaſt to heatten ev? ry bandz 5 75 


But let the preſents to Achilles made. 


In full aſſembly of all Greece be laid. 


The king of men ſhall riſe in public figt. 
And ſolemn ſwear (obſervant of the riteꝰ) | 

That ſpotleſs as ſhe-came, the maid removes, 175 
Pure from; his arms, and guiltleſs of his loves. 


That done, a ſumptuous banquet ſhall be made, 


And the full price of injur 12 honour 4 


3, 


immediately, without any reflection on the —_ ity of 
that refreſhment, was alſo highly natural to his violent 
character. This forces Ulyſſes to repeat that advice, 
and inſiſt upon it ſo much: which thoſe critics did not 
ſee into, who through a falſe delicacy are ſhocked at his 
inſilting ſo warmly upon eating and drinking. Indeed 
to a common reader who is more fond of heroic and 
romantic, than of juſt and natural images, this at firſt 
fight may have an air of ridicule; but III venture to 
ſay there is nothing ridiculous, i in the, thing itſelf, nor 
mean and low in Homer's manner of expreſling it: and 
I believe the ſame of this tranſlation, though I have not 


ſoſtened or abated of the idea they are ſo offended with. 
Vor. IV. B 


14 HOMER IL I A D. Book XX. J 


Stretch not henceforth, O prince ! thy ſov'reign might, b 

Beyond the bounds of reaſon and of right; 190 A 

'Tis the chief praiſe that e er to kings belong'd p 

To right with juſtice whom with pow'r they wrong d. th 

Io him the monarch. Juſt'is thy decree, | y 

Thy words give joy, and wiſdom breathes in thee. | 

Each due atonement gladly I prepare; 185 pe 

1 And heav'n regard me as J juſtly ſwear! - 
ll Here then a while let Greece aſſembled ſtay, * 
iſ Nor great Achilles grudge this ſhort delay; | M 
g ll Till from the fleet our preſents be convey'd, _ 4 
g f | And, Jove atteſting, the firm compact made. 190 ag 
1 A train of noble youth the charge ſhall bear; ha 
; | Theſe to ſelect, Ulyſſes, be thy care: | 2 
1 N In order rank'd let all our gifts appear, | 2 
5 And the fair train of captives cloſe the rear: be] 
0 Talthybius ſhall the victim boar convey, 195 po 
* Sacred to Jove, and yon' bright orb of day, | we 
i i For this (the ſtern Xacides replies) ö : aut 
| | Some leſs important ſeaſon may ſuffice, Ek | = 
Wo | v. 197. Theſl-rn Facides replies. The Greek verſe is, * 


INE, 
. 
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| | Tov 4 dwrapiibowevreg n modus Gxug A xn. | 
Which is repeated very frequently throughout the Iliad. 
| 


LESS nid 4 
22 an 


It is a very juft remark of a French critic, that what 
it makes it ſo much taken notice of, is the rumbling ſound 
1 and length of the word dvb r; this is ſo true, 
1 that if in a poem or romance of the {ame length as the 
Iliad, we ſhould repeat The hero an/wered, full as often, 
we ſhould never be ſenſible of that repetition. And if ſenf 
we are not ſhocked at the like frequency of thoſe ex- cial 


5 


When the ſtern fury of the war is o'er; 


And wrath extinguiſh'd burns my breaſt 1 no more. 200 


preſſions | in the Eueid, ic ore referty, talia voce refert, 


talia dicta dabat, vix ea fatus erat, etc. it is only becuuſe 
the ſound of the Latin words does not fill the ear like 


that of the Greek axrxutiBbogeves. 


The diſcourſe of the ſame critic na theſe for of res 


petitions in general, deſerves to be tranſcribed. That 
uſeleſs nicety (ſays he) of avoiding every repetition, 


which the delicacy of later times has introduced, was 


not known to the firſt ages of antiquity : the books of 


Moſes. abound with them. Far from candemning their. 


frequent uſe in the moſt ancient of all. the poets, we 
ſhould look upon them as the certain character of the 
age in which he lived: they ſpoke fo in his time, and to 
have ſpoken otherwiſe had been a ſault. And indeed 
nothing is in itſelf ſo contrary to the true ſublime, as 


that painful and frivolous exactneſs, with which we a- 


void to make uſe of a proper word becauſe it was uſed 
before. It is certain that the Romans were leſs ſcru- 
pulous as to this point: you have often in a ſingle page 
of Tully, the ſame word five or 41x times over, If it 
were really a fault, it is not to be conceived how an 
author who fo little wanted vartety of expreſſions as 


Homer, could be ſo very negligent herein. On the 
contrary, he ſcoms to have affected to repeat the ſame 


things in the ſame words, on many occaſions. 
It was from two principles equally true, that among 
ſeveral people, and in ſeveral ages, two practices intire- 


ly different took their riſe. Moſes, Homer, and the 
writers of the firſt times, had found that repetitions of 
the ſame words recalled the ideas of things, imprinted 


them much more ſtrongly, and rendered the diſcourſe 

more intelligible. Upon this principle, the cuſtom of 

repeating words, phraſes, and even intire ſpeeches, in · 

ſenſibly eſtabliſhed itſelf both in proſe and poetry, Js e 

cially in narrations. | . 
B 2 
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16 HO ME R's TUYTAD: Book XIX- 


By Hector lain, their faces to the ſky, * n 20 
All grim with gaping wounds, our heroes lie: 


The writers who ſucceeded them obſerved, even from 


Homer himſelf, that the greateſt beauty of ftyle conſiſted 
in variety. This they made their principle: they 


therefore avoided repetitions of words, ahd ſtill more 
of whole ſentences; they ' endeavoured to vary their 
tranſitions; and foond out new turns and manners of 
expreſſing the ſame things, 

Either of theſe. practices is good, Fe the 898 of 
either vicious: we ſhould neither on the one hand, 


through a love of ſimplicity and clearneſs, contineally 


repeat the fame words, phraſes, or diſcourſes; nor on 
the other, for the olealare of varkety, fall into a childiſh 
affectation of expreſſ ing every thing twenty different 


ways, though it be never ſo natural and common. 


Nothing ſo much cools the warmth of a piece, or 
puts out the fire of poetry, as that perpetual care to vary 
inceſſantly even in the ſmalleſt circumſtances, * In this; 
as in many other points, Homer has deſpiſed the un- 
grateful labour of too ſcrupulous a nicety. He has 
done like a great painter, who does not think himſelf 
obliged to vary all his pieces to that degree, as not one 
of them ſhall have the leaſt reſemblance to another : if 
the principal figures are intirely different, we eaſily ex- 


coſe a reſemblance in the landſcapes, the ſkies, or the 
draperies. - Suppoſe a gallery full of pictures, each of 


which repreſents a particular ſubject: in one I ſee A- 
chilles in fury, menacing Agamemnon; in another the 
Jame hero with regret delivers up Briſeis to the heralds; 
in a third it is (till Achilles, but Achilles overcome with 
grief, and lamenting to his mother. If the air, the 
geſture, the countenance, the character of Achilles, are 
the ſame in each of theſe three pieces: if the ground of 
one of theſe be the ſame with that of the others in the 


compoſition and general deſign, whether it be landſcape 
or architecture; then indeed one ſhould have reaſon to 


* 1 * ad * . _—=— 
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Book XIX. HOME R's TEIA. 17 
Thoſe call to war! and might my voice incite, 


Now, now, this inſtant ſhou'd commence the fight. 


Then, when the day's complete, let gen rous bowls, 205 


And copious banquets, glad your weary ſouls.. 

Let not my palate know the taſte of food, 

'Till my inſatiate rage be cloy'd with blood: 

Pale lies my friend, with wounds disfigur'd o'er, 

And his cold feet are pointed io the door. 210 
blame the painter for the . of his ſigures and 


grounds. But if there be no ſameneſs but in the folds 
of a ſew draperies, in the ſtructure of ſome part of + 


building, or in the figure of fome tree, mountain, or 


cloud, it is what no one would regard as a fault, The 
application is obvious: Homer repeats, but they are 
not the great ſtrokes which he repeats, not thoſe which 
ſtrike and fix; our attention: they are only the little 
parts, the tranſitions, the general circumſtances, or fa- 
miliar images, which recur naturally, and upon which 
the reader but caſts his eye careleſty: fuch as the de- 
ſeriptions of ſacrifices, repaſts, or embarquements: ſuch 
in ſhort, as are in their own nature much the ſame, 

which it is ſufficient juſt to ſhew, and which are in a 
manner incapable of different ornaments... 

. 209. Pale lies my friend, etc. ] It is in the Greek, 
lies extended in my tent with his face t turning toward, the 
ar, ava Tpubupoy rt rp u. that is to fay, as the ſcho- . 
liaſt has explained i it, having his feet turned towards the 
dar. For it was thus the Greeks placed their dead ia 


e porches of their houſes, as likewiſe in Italy. 


In portam rigidos calces extendit. Perſius. 


Recepirque ad limina grefſum” 
Corpu ubi exanint! Pann Fal Aretes 


Servabat ſeniar— - 
B3 


18 HOME R's ILI A D. Book XIX. 
Revenge is all my ſoul! no meaner care, on 


Int'reſt, or thought, has room to harbour there; 
Deſtruction be my feaſt, and mortal wounds, 
And ſcenes of blood, and agonizing ſounds. 


O firſt of Greeks (Ulyſſes thus rejoin'd) 215 


The beſt and braveſt of the warrior -kind! 6 


Thy praiſe it is in dreadful camps to ſhine, 


But old experience and calm wiſdom, mine. 
Then hear my counſel, and to reaſon yield, 


The braveſt ſoon are ſatiate of the ſield; 220 


Tho? vaſt the heaps that ſtrow the crimſon plain, 
The bloody harveſt brings but little gain: 
The ſcale of conqueſt ever wav'ring lies, 

Great Jove but turns it, and the victor dies! 


The great, the bold, by thouſands daily fall, 225 


And endleſs were the grief, to weep for all. 
Eternal ſorrows what avails to ſhed ? 

Greece honours not with ſolemn faſts the dead: 
Enough, when death demands the brave, to pay 


The tribute of a melancholy day. 230 


Thus we are told by Suetonius, of the body of Auguſtus 
.——Equeſter ordo ſuſcepit, urbique intulit, atque in ve- 
ſtibulo domus collocavit. | 

v. 221. Tho' vaſt the heaps, etc.] Ulyſſes's expreſſion 


in the original. is very remarkable; he calls a 
ſtrau or chaff, fuch as are killed in the battel; and he 


calls 4nrov, the crop, ſuch as make their eſcape, This 
is very conformable to the language of holy ſcripture, 
wherein thoſe who periſh are called chaff, and thoſe who 
are ſaved are called corn. Dacier, 
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Book XIX. HOMER's ILTAD. 19 
One chief with patience to the grave reſign'd, 
Our care devolves on others left behind. | . 
Let gen'rous food ſupplies of ſtrength produce, 
Let riſing ſpirits flow from ſprightly juice, | 
Let their warm heads with ſcenes of battel glow, | 235. 
And pour new furies on the feebler foe. 
Yet a ſhort interval, and none ſhall dare 
Expect a ſecond ſummons to the war; 
Who waits for that, the dire effec ſhall find, | 
If trembling in the ſhips he lags behind, 240 
Embodied, to the battel let us bend, 
And all at once on haughty Troy deſcend. 

And now the delegates Ulyſſes ſent, 
To bear the preſents from the royal tent. 
The ſons of Neſtor, Phyleus' valiant heir, —_ 245 
Thias and Merion, thunderbolts of war, 
With Lycomedes of Creiontian ſtrain, 
And Melanippus, form'd the choſen train. 
Swift as the word was giv'n, the youths obey' d; 
Twice ten bright vaſes in the midſt they laid; 230 


None ſball dare 
Expect a ſecond ſummons to the war. ] 

This is very artful; Ulyſſes, to prevail upon Achilles to 
let the troops take repalt; and yet in ſome ſort to ſecond 
his impatience, gives with the ſame breath orders for 
battel, by commanding the troops to march, and expect 
no farther orders, Thus though the troops go to take 
repaſt, it looks as if they do not loſe a moment's time, 


but are going to put themſelves in array of battel. 
Dacier. 


F. 237. 


20 HOMER's 1 LI A D. Book XIX. 
A row of {x fair tripods then ſucceeds ; 
And twice the number of high-bounding ſteeds; 
Sev'n captives next a lovely line compoſe z 
The eighth Briſeis, like the blooming roſe, 
Clos'd the bright band: great Ithacus, before, 255 
Firſt of the train, the golden talents bore; 
The reſt in public view the chiefs diſpoſe, 
A ſplendid ſcene! then Agamemnon roſe : 
The boar Talthybius held: the Grecian lord 
Drew the broad cutlace ſheath'd beſide his ſword: 168 
The ſtubborn briſtles from the victim's brow 
He crops, and off ring meditates his vow. 
His hands uplifted to th' atteſting ſkies, 
On heav'n's broad marble roof were fix'd his eyes, 
The ſolemn words, a deep attention draw, 265 
And Greece around fate thrill'd with ſacred awe. 
Witneſs thou firſt! thou greateſt pow'r above! 
All- good, all-wiſe, and all-ſurveying Jove ! 
And mother-earth, and heav'n's revolving light, 
And ye, fell furies of the realms of night, 270 
Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 
For perjur'd kings, and all who falſely ſwear! 


72 


Fai. 


o 
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The black-ey'd maid inviolate removes, 
Pure and unconſcious of my manly loves. 
If this be falſe, heav'n all its vengeance ſhed, 278 
And levell'd thunder ſtrike my guilty head ! EET 
With that, his weapon deep inflits the wound; 
The bleeding ſavage tumbles to the ground, : 


Book XIX. HOME R's IIA. - If 
The facred herald rolls the victim lain W 
(A feaſt for fiſh) into the foming main, 280 
Then thus Achilles. Hear, ye Greeks! and know” | 
Whate'er we feel, tis Jove inflicts the woe: : 
Not elſe Atrides con our rage inflame, 
Nor from my arms, unwilling, force the dame. 
'Twas Jove's high will alone, o'er-ruling all, 285 
That doom'd our ſtrife, and doom'd the Greeks to Bull | 
Go then, ye chiefs ! indulge the genial rite; 
Achilles waits ye, and expects the fight. 
The ſpeedy council at his word adjourn'd : 
To their black veſſels all the Greeks return'd. 290 
Achilles ſought his tent. His train before 
March'd onward, bending with the gifts they bore. 
Thoſe in the tents the ſquires induſtrious ſpread : 
The foaming courſers to the ſtalls they led. 
To their new ſeats the female captives move; 295 
Briſeis, radiant as the queen of love, 
slow as ſhe paſt, beheld with fad ſurveß 
Where gaſh'd with cruel wounds, Patroclus lay. 


v. 230. Rolls the victim into the main.] For it was 

not lawful to eat the fleſh of the victims facrificed in 
confirmation of oaths; ſuch were n. of 2 ö 
Euſtathius. 
V. 281. Hear, ye Greeks, etc.] Achilles, tolet chews 

ſee that heis intirely appeaſed, juſtifies Agamemnon him 
ſelf, and enters into the reaſons with which that prince 
had coloured his fault, But in that juſtification he : 
perfectly well preſerves his character, and illuſtrates the ' 


advantage he has over that king who offended him. 
Dacier. 
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22 NO M E R' 1 LI A D. Book XIX.. 


Prone on the body fell the heay'nly fair, 
Beat her ſad breaſt, and tore her golden hair; 300 
All beautiful in grief, her humid eyes 
Shining with tears, ſhe lifts, and thus ſhe eries. 

Ah youth ſor ever dear, for ever kind, 
Once tender friend of my diſtracted mind! 


I left thee freſh in life, in beauty gay; 305 


Now find thee cold, inanimated clay! 

What woes my wretched race of life attend ? 
Sorrows on ſorrows, never doom'd to end! 
The firſt lov'd conſort ef my virgin bed 


Before theſe eyes in fatal battel bled; _ 310 


My three brave brothers in one mournful day 

All trod the dark, irremeable way:; 

Thy friendly hand uprear'd me from the plain, 

And dry'd my ſorrows for a huſband ſlain; 
Achilles care you promis'd I ſhould prove, 315 
The firſt, the deareſt partner of his love, 


V. 303. etc. The lamentation of Briſeis over Patro- 
clus.] This ſpeech (fays Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus) is 
not without its artifice: while Briſeis ſeems only to be 
deploring Patroclus, ſhe, repreſents to Achilles who 
ſtands by, the breach of the promiſes he had made her, 
and upbraids him with the negle& he had been guilty of 
in reſigning her up to Agamemnon. He adds, that 


Achilles hereupon acknowleges the juſtice of her com- 


plaint, and makes anſwer that his promiſes ſnould be 


performed: it was a flip i in that great critic's memory, 
for the verſe he cites is not in this part of the author, 


Le! t XIMATIC Eva, Part 2. ] 
V. 315. Achilles' care you promi vd, ate In theſe 
days when our manners are ſo different from thoſe of 
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That rites divine ſhould ratify che band, 
And make me empreſs in his native land. 
Accept theſe grateful tears ! for thee they flow, 
For thee, that ever felt another's woe 220 
Her ſiſter captives echo'd groan for groan, 
Nor mourn'd Patroclus' fortunes, but their-own. 
The leaders preſs'd the chief on every fide; 
Unmoy'd, he heard them, and with ſighs deny'd. 
If yet Achilles have a friend, whoſe care 325 
Is bent to pleaſe him, this requeſt forbear; | 
Till yonder ſun deſcend, ah let me pax 
To grief and anguiſh one abſtemious day. 


, 
2 | 


the ancients, and we ſee none of thoſe diſmal cataſtrs- + 
phes which laid whole kingdoms waſte, and ſubjected 
princeſſes and queens to the power of the conqueror ; 
it will perhaps ſeem aſtoniſhing, that a princeſs of Bri- 
ſeis's birth, the very day that her father, brothers, and 
huſband were killed by Achilles ſnould ſuffer herſelf to 
be comforted, and even flattered with the hopes of be- 
coming the ſpouſe of the murderer. But ſuch were the 
manners of thoſe times, as ancient hiſtory-teſtifies;; and 
a poet repreſents them as they were; but if there was a 
neceſſity for juſtifying them, it might be ſaid that ſlavery 
was atithat time fo terrible, that in truth a princeſs like 
Briſeis was pardonable, to chuſe- rather to become Av 
chilles's wife than his flave. Dacier. 

V. 322. Nor maurn'd Patroclus' fortunes, but their 
o.] Homer adds this touch to heighten the character 
of Briſeis, and to ſhew the difference there was between 
her and the other captives. Briſeis, as a 'well-born 
princeſs, really bewailed Patroclus out of gratitude; but 
the others, by pretending to bewail him, . only out 
of intereſt. Dacier. | 


I» 


4 HOME NS ILT AD. Book XIX. 

Ile ſpoke, and from the warriors turn'd his face: 
Yet ſtill the brother-kings of Atreus' race, 330 
Neſtor, Idomeneus, Ulyſſes ſage, 

And Phœnix, ſtrive, to calm his grief and rage: 
His rage they calm not, nor his grief controul; 

He groans, he raves, he ſorrows from his ſoul. 

Thou too, Patroclus! (thus his heart he 0 335 


Once ſpread th' inviting banquet in our tents: 


rm 3 „„ „K „ tt 


Thy ſweet ſociety, thy winning care, 

once ſtay'd Achilles, ruſhing to the war. 

But now alas! to death's cold arms reſign'd, ons rl 
What banquet but revenge can glad my mind? 340 
What greater ſorrow cor ld afflit my breaſt, | 
What more, if hoary Peleus were deceas'd 6 


W wi M9 


Who now, perhaps, in Phthia dreads to hear 

His ſon's fad fate, and drops a tender tear. 

What more, ſhould Neoptolemus the brave 345 
(My only offspring) fink into the grave? 

4 If yet that offspring lives, (I diſtant far, ; 

Wo) Of all neglectful, wage a hateful war) | 

=o I cou'd not this, this cruel ſtroke attend; 81 
Fate claim'd Achilles, but might ſpare his friend. 350 


2 2 


®, 


| V. 335. Thou too, Patroclus! etc.] This lamentation 1 
is ſinely introduced: while the generals are perſuading by 
| him to take ſome refreſhment, it naturally awakens in * 

his mind the remembrance of Patroclus, who had ſo often P. 

1 brought him food every morning before they went to a 

14. battel: this is very natural, and admirably well conceals A 

1 the art of drawing the ſubject of his diſcourſe from tlie tl 

Fy things that preſent themſelves, Spondanus, lc 

| I hop'd 


1 


he 


Book XIX. A0MERY 11 5 25 


I hop'd Patroclus might ſurvive, to rear 

My tender orphan with a parent's care, | 
From Scyros iſle conduct him o'er the main, | 2 N 
And glad his eyes with his paternal reign, 0 
The lofty palace, and che large domain. 9165 
For Peleus breathes no more the vital air; * 
Or drags a wretched life of age and care, 

But till the news of my ſad fate invades 

His haſtening ſoul, and finks him to the ſhades. 

sigbing he ſaid: his grief the heroes join'd, 366 
Fach ſtole a tear for what he left behind. Wy 
Their mingled grief the ſire of heav'n ſurvey'd, 
And thus, with pity, to his blue-ey'd maid. 

Is then Achilles now no more thy care, | 
And doſt thou thus deſert the great in war? 365 
Lo, where yon' ſails their canvas wings extend, 
All comfortleſs he fits, and wails his friend: 
Ere thirſt and want his forces have oppreſt, 


Haſte and infuſe ambroſia in his breaſt; 


He fpoke, and ſudden as the word of Jove, 370 
Shot the deſcending goddeſs from above. 


V. 351. I hop'd Patroclus might ſurdive, etc.] Pa- 
troclus was young, and Achilles who had but a ſhort 
time to live, hoped that after bis death his dear friend 
would be as a father to bis fon, and put him into the 
poſſeſſion of his kingdom: Neoptolemus would in Pa- 
troclus find Peleus and Achilles; whereas when Patroclus 
was dead, be muſt be an orphan indeed. Homer is par- 


ticularly er for the ſentiments, and always fol- 
lows nature. Dacier. 


Vor. IV. C 


So ſwift thro' ther the ſhrill Harpye ſprings, | 
The wide air floating to her ample wings, 
To great Achilles ſhe her flight addreſt, 


And pour'd divine ambroſia in his breaſt, -' 3575 


With nectar ſweet, (refection of the Gods !) 
Then, ſwift aſcending, ſought the bright abodes. 
Now iſſued from the ſhips the warrior train, 
And like a deluge pour'd upon the plain. 
As when the piercing blaſts of Boreas blow, 380 


And ſcatter o'er the fields the driving ſnow; 


From duſky clouds the fleecy winter flies, 
Whoſe dazling luſtre whitens all the ſkies: 
So helms ſucceeding helms, ſo ſhields ſrom ſhields 


Catch the quick beams, and brighten all the fields; 385 


Broad glitt'ring breaſt-plates, ſpears with pointed rays 
Mix in one ſtream, reflecting blaze on blaze: 

Thick beats the center as the courſers bound, 

With ſplendour flame the ſkies, and laugh the fields around. 


V. 384. So Helms ſucceeding helms, ſo ſhields from ſhields 
Catch the quick beams, and brighten all the 
fields. } 


It is probable the reader may think the words, ſhining, 


ſplendid, and others derived from the luſtre of arms, too 


frequent in theſe books. My author is to anſwer for 
it; but it may be alleged in his excuſe, that when it 
was the cuſtom for every ſoldier to ſerve in armour, 
and when thoſe arms were of braſs before the uſe of iron 
became common, theſe images of luſtre were leſs avoid- 
able, and more neceſſarily frequent in deſcriptions of 
this nature, 


St 


Book XIX. HOMER's ILIA D. 27 
Full in the midſt, high tow'ring oer the reſt, 390 

His limbs in arms divine Achilles dreſt; 

Arms which the father of the fire beſtow'd, 

Forg'd on th' eternal anvils of the God. 

Grief and revenge his furious heart inſpire, 

His glowing eye-balls roll with living fire; 395 

He grinds his teeth, and furious with'delay 

O'erlooks th' embattled hoſt, and hopes the bloody day. 

The ſilver cuiſhes firſt his, thigh infold: 

Then o'er his breaſt was brac'd the hollow gold: 

The brazen ſword a various baldric ty'd, 400 

That, ſtarr'd with gems, hung elitt'ring at bis ſide; 

And like the moon, the broad refulgent ſhield 

Blaz'd with long rays, and gleam'd athwwart the field. 

So to night wand'ring ſailors, pale with fears? 

Wide o'er the wat'ry waſte, a light appears,  gog 

Which on the far-ſeen mountain blazing high, 

Streams from ſome lonely watch-tow'r to the ſky: 

With mournful eyes they gaze, and gaze again; 

Loud howls the ſtorm, and drives them o'er the main. 


v. 390. Achilles arming himſelf, etc.) There is a 
wonderful pomp in this deſeription of Achilles's arming 
himſelf; every reader without being pointed to it, will 
ſee the extreme grandeur of all theſe images; but what 
is particular, is, in what a noble ſcale they riſe one a- 
bove another, and how the hero is ſet ſtill in a ſtronger 
point of light than before; till he is at laſt in a manner 
covered over with glories: he is at firſt likened to the 
moon-light, then to the flames of a beacon, then to a 
comet, and laſtly to the ſun itſelf, 

C 2 
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28 HOMER IL IAD. Bed Nr 
Next, his bigh head the helmet grac'd; behind mo 

The ſweepy creſt hung floating in the wind: 

Like the red ſtar, that from his flaming hair 

Shakes down diſeaſes, peſtilence and war; 

So ſtream'd the golden honours from his head, 

Trembled the ſparkling plumes, and the looſe glories ſhed. 


The chief beholds himſelf with wond'ring eyes; 416 


His arms he poiſes, and his motions tries; 
Buoy'd by ſome inward force, he ſeems o ſwim, 
And feels a pinion lifting ev'ry limb, 

And now he ſhakes his great paternal ſpear, 428 
Pond'rous and huge! which not a Greek could rear. 
From Pehon's cloudy top an afh entire 
Old Chiron felF'd, and ſhap'd it for his firez 
A ſpear which ſtern Achilles only wields, 


The death of heroes; and the dread of fields: 4 


Automedon and Alcimus prepare 
Th' immortal courſers, and the radiant car, 
(The ſilver traces ſweeping at their fide) 
Their fiery mouths reſplendent bridles ty'd, 
The iv ryrſtudded reins, return'd behind, | 439 
Wav'd o'er their backs, and to the chariot join'd. 
The charioteer then whirl'd the laſh around, 
And ſwift aſcended at one aQive bound. 
| All bright in heav'nly arms, above his ſquire | 
Achilles mounts, and ſets the field on rez. 1982 
Not brighter Phœbus in th' ethereal way, 
Flames from his chariot, and reſtores rhe day. 


Book XIX. HOMER's TLIAD 2 

High o'er the hoſt, all terrible he ſtands, | 

And thunders to his ſteeds theſe dread commands, 
Xanthus and Balius ! of Podarges' ſtrain, 440 

(Unleſs ye boaſt that heay'nly race in vain) 

Be ſwift, be mindful of the load ye bear, 

And learn to make your maſter more your care: 

Throꝰ falling ſquadrons bear my flaught'ring ſword, 

Nor, as ye left Patroclus, leave your lord. 445 
The gen'rous Xanthus, as the words he faid, 

Seem'd ſenſible of woe, and droop'd his head, 

Trembling he ſtood before the golden wain, 

And bow'd to duſt the honours of his mane, 

When, ſtrange to tell! (fo Juno will'd) he broke 450 

Eternal ſilence, and portentous ſpoke. 


v. 450. Whenſtrange to tell]! C/o Juno uilſ d) he broke ' 
Eternal ſilence, and portentous ſpoke, ] 

It is remarked, in excuſe of this extravagant fiction of a 
horſe ſpeaking, that Homer was authorized herein by 
fable, tradition, and hiſtory. Livy makes mention of 
two oxen that ſpoke on different occaſions, and recites 
the ſpeech of one, which was, Roma cave tibi. Pliny 
tells us, theſe animals were particularly gifted this way, 
I. 8. c. 45. Eft frequens in prodigits priſcorum, bovens lo- 
cutum. Beſides Homer had prepared us for expecting 
ſomething miraculous from theſe horſes of Achilles, by 
repreſenting them to be immortal. We have ſeen them 
already ſenſible, and weeping at the death of Patroclus : 
and we mult add to all this, that a goddeſs is coneerned 
in working this wonder: it is Juno that does it. Op- 
pian alludes to this in a beautiful paſſage of his firſt 
book: not having the original by me, 1. ſhall quote 
(what I believe is no leſs beautiful) Mr. Feilen: s trau 
lation of it. 
C3 


% 


30 HOME R' ILIAS. Dok XIX. 
Achilles! yes! this day at leaſt we bear E / 

Thy rage in ſafety thro? the files of war: 

But come it will, the fatal time muſt come, 

Nor ours the fault, but God decrees thy doom. 455 ] 
Not thro? our crime, or ſlowneſs in the courſe, — 
Fell thy Patroclus, but by heav'nly ſorce; 
The bright far · ſnooting God who gilds the day, 
(Confeſt we ſaw him) tore his arms away. 

No could our fwiftneſs o'er the winds prevail, 
Ur beat the pinions of the weſtern pale, 


Of all the prone creation, none diſplay 
A friendlier ſenſe of man's ſuperior ſway : 
Some in the ſilent pomp of grief complain, 
For the brave chief, by doom of battel ſlain : 
And when young Peleus in his rapid car. 

| Ruſt d on, to rouze the thunder of the war, 
With human voice inſpir' d, his ſtasd deplor'd 
The fate impending dreadful o'er his Lord. 

Cyneg. lib. 1. 


Wenden and Dacier fail not to bring up Balaam's 
als on this occaſion, But methinks the commentators 
are at too much pains to diſcharge the poet from the 
Imputation of extravagant fiction, by accounting for 
wonders of this kind: J am afraid, that next to the ex- 
tra vagance of inventing them, is that of endeavouring 
to reconcile ſuch fictions to probability. Would not 
one general anſwer do better, to ſay once for all, that 
the above · eited authors lived in the age ef uonders: The 
taſte of the world has been generally turned to the 
miraculous; wonders were what the people would have, 
and what not anly the pocts, but the prieſts, gave ers 
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Bock XIX. HOME R'“ ILIA PD. a 


All were in vain the fates thy death demand, 
Due to a mortal and immortal hand. 
Then ceas'd for ever, by the Furies ty'd, 


His fate - ful voice. Th' intrepid chief replyd 465 


With unabated rage So let it be! 

Portents and prodigies are loſt on me- 

I know my fates: to die, to ſee no more 

My much-loy'd parents, and my native ſhore——— 
Enough—when heav'n ordains, I fink in night; 470 
Now periſh Troy! he faid, and rufh'd to fight. 


V. 464. Then ceas'd for ever, by the furies ty d, 
His fate. ful voice —— 
The poet had offended againſt probability if he had 
made Juno take away the voice; for Juno (which fig- 
nifies the air) is the cauſe of the voice, Beſides, the 


| poet was willing to intimate that the privation of the 


voice is a thing ſo diſmal and melancholy, that none 
but the Furies can take upon them ſo cruel an employ- 


ment. Euſtathius. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The battel of the Gods, and the is of achilles, 


7 PI TE R upon Achilles's return to the battel, call 7 
council of the Gods, and permits them to affi 1 either 
party. The terrors of the combate deſcribed, when the 
deities are engaged, Apollo encourages Eneas to neet 
Achilles. After a long converſation, theſs two heroes 
encounter: but Æneas is preſerved by the aſſiſtance of 

| Neptune, Achilles falls upon the reſt of the Trajan, 
and is upon the point of killing Hector, bat Apollo con- 


veys him away in 8 cloud. Achilles n the Trojans 
with a great laughter. 


The ſame day continues, The ſcenc is in the field befor 
Troy. 


1 round pelides W war and blood, | 
Greece ſheath'd in arms, beſide her veſſels ſtood ; 
While near impending from a neighb'ring height 
Troy's black battalions wait the ſhock of fight. 7. 
Then Jove to Themis gives command, to cal! 8 
The Gods to council in the ſtarry hall: | = 


V. 5. Then Fove to Themis gives CAO me The 
poct is now to bring his hero again into action, and "or 


34 HOMER ILIAD. Bock Xx. 
Swift o'er Olympus' hundred hills ſhe flies, 


' And ſummons all the ſenate of the ſkies. 


Theſe ſhining on, in long proceſſion come 


To Jove's eternal adamantine dome. 2 


Not one was abſent, not a rural pow'r, 

That haunts the verdant gloom, or roſy bow'r, | 

Each fair-hair'd dryad of the ſhady wood, * 

Each azure ſiſter of the ſilver flood; 

All but old Ocean, hoary fire! who keeps 15 
His ancient ſeat beneath the ſacred deeps. 


other reaſon be draws from the allegory of Oceanus, 


introduces him with the utmoſt pomp and grandeur: the 
gods are aſſembled only upon this account, and Jupiter 
permits ſeveral deities to join with the Trojans, and 
hinder Achilles from over-ruling deſtiny itſelf. 

The circumſtance of ſending Themis to aſſemble the 
gods is very beautiful; ſhe is the goddeſs of juſtice; the 
Trojans by the rape of Helen, and by repeated per- 
juries having broken her laws, the is the propereſt meſ- 


ſenger to ſummon a ſynod to bring them to puniſn- 


ment, Euſtathius, | | 

Proclus has given a farther explanation of this. The- 
mis or Juſtice (ſays he) is made to aſſemble the gods 
round Jupiter, becauſe it is from him that all the powers. 
of nature take their virtue, and receive their orders; 
and Jupiter ſends them to the relief of both parties, to 
ſhew that nothing falls out but by his permiſſion, and 


 t ww ao 00 I 


4 


that neither angels, nor men, nor the elements, act but 


according to the power which is given them. 
V. 15. All but old Ocean. ] Euſtathius gives two rea» 
ſons why Oceanus was abſent from this aſſembly: the 


one is becauſe he is fabled to be the original of all the 


gods, and it would have been a piece of indecency for 


him to ſee the deities, who were all his deſcendants, war 


upon one another by joining adverſe parties: the other 


. * 


Bock xx. HO ME RH IL IA 5. 35 
On marble thrones with lucid columns erown'd, 
(The work of Vulcan) ate the pow'rs around. 
Ev'n * he whoſe trident ſways the wat'ry reign, 
Heard the loud ſummons, and forſook — 20 
Aſſum'd his throhe amid the bright abodes 
And queſtion'd thus the fire of men and Gods. 

What moves the God whoheav'nandearth commands, 
And graſps the thunder in his awful hands, | 
Thus to convene the whole zthereal ſtate ? wht {+ 
Is Greece and Troy the ſubje& in debate? | 
Already met, the low ring hoſts appear, 
And death ſtands ardent on the edge of war. 
Tis true (the cloud-compelling Pow'r replies) 
This day, we call the council of the ſkies ' © 30 
In care of human race; ev'n Jove's own eye , 
Secs with regret unhappy mortals die. 4 
Far on Olympus? top in ſecret ſtate 
Ourſelf will fit, and ſee the hand of fate | 
Work out our will, Celeſtial pow'rs! deſcend, 35 
And as your minds direct, your ſuecour lend 

* Neptune, 

which ſignifies the element of water, and conſequently 
the whole element could not aſcend into the Ather 
but whereas Neptune, the riyers, and the fountains are 
ſaid to have been preſent, this is no way impoſſible, if 
we conſider it in an allegorical ſenſe, which implies, 
that the rivers, ſeas, and fountains ſopply the air with 
vapours, and by that means aſcend into the Æther. 

V. 35. Celeſtial pow'rs ! deſcend, 


Aud as your minds direct, your ſuccour lend 
To either hoſt 


Euſtathius informs us, that the ancients were very much- 


—_ ads „ i, 
. 
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To either hoſt. Troy ſoon muſt lie o'erthrown, - 
If uncontroll'd Achilles fights along: | 


Their troops but lately durſt not meet his eyes; 
What can they now, if in his rage he riſe? 40 


Aſſiſt them, Gods! or Ilion's ſacred Tall 


May fall this day, tho! fate forbids the fall. 
divided upon this paſſage of Homer. Some have criticiz» 


ed it, and others have anſwered their criticiſm ; but he 
reports nothing more than the objection, without tran- 


(Fitting the anſwer to us. Thoſe who condemned 


Homer, ſaid Jupiter was for the Trojans; he ſaw the 
Greeks were the ſtrongeſt, ſo permitted the gods to 


declare themſelves, and go to the battel. But therein 


that God is deceived, and does not gain his point; for 
the gods who favour the Greeks being ſtronger than 


- thoſe who favour the Trojans, the 'Greeks will ſtill have 


the ſame advantage. I do not know what anſwer the 
partiſans of Homer made, but for my part, I think this 
objedion is more ingenious than ſolid. Jupiter does 


not pretend that the Trojans ſhould be ſtronger than 


the Greeks, he has only a mind that the decree of Deſtiny 
ſhould be executed. Deſtiny had refuſed to Achilles 


the glory of taking Troy, but if Achilles fights ſingly 


againſt the Trojans, he is capable of forcing Deſtiny; (as 
Homer has already elſewhere ſaid, that there had been 


brave men who had done ſo.) Whereas if the gods 
took part, though thoſe who followed the Grecians were 


ſtronger than thoſe who were for the Trojans, the lat- 
ter would however be ſtrong enough to ſupport deſtiny, 


and to hinder Achilles from making himſelf maſter of 
Troy this was Jupiter's ſole view. Thus is this paſ- 


Fage far from being blameable, it is on the contrary very 
beautiful, and infinitely glorious for Achilles. Dacier. 
V. 41. r Jlion's ſacred wall 1 
May fall this day, thy fate forbids the fall. 


- Mon. de la Motte criticizes on this paſſage, as thinking 
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Boks WHOM B R'4'ib ADs 37 
He ſaid, and fir'd their heav'nly breaſts with rage: 

On adverſe paris: the warring Gods engage. 
Heav'n's awful queen; and e whole. azure round 48 
Girds the vaſt globe the maid, anne dr 


it abſurd and contratifivry to Homer: on 1 yitem, f to 
imagine, that "whit fate had ordaitied ſhould not come 
to paſs. Jupiter here ſeems to fear that Troy will be 
taken this very day in ſpite of deſtiny, wap. . M. 
Boiyin anſwers, tnat the explication, hereof depends 
wholly: upon the principles of the ancient Pagan theo 

gy, and their doctrine concern Hate. It is certair 
according ta Homer and Virgil, t What deſtiny h 
decreed did not: conſtantly. happen in the preciſe time 
marked by deſtiny; the fatal moment was not to be re- 
tarded, bot might be baſtened: for example, that of the 
death of Dido was advanced by the blow ſhe pave ber- 
ſelf; her hour was not then come. 


15 Ne fato, neritu nec mor te eiu, 
Sed miſer ante diem —— b 


ö 
. 


Every violent death Was accounted urig pov, that 13, 
before the fated time, or (which is the ſame thing) a- 
gainſt the natural order, turbato mortalitatis ordine, as 
the Romans exprefled it. And the ſame might be ſaid 
of any misſortunes which men drew upon themſelves 
by their own ill conduct, (See the note on V. 560. 

lib. 16.) In a word, it muſt be allowed that it was 
not eaſy, in che Pagan religion, to form, the juiteſt ideas 
upon a doctrine ſo difficult to be cleared; and upon 
which, it is no great wonder if a poet ſhould not always 
be perfectly conſiſtent with himſelf, when it has puzzled 
ſuch a number of divines and philoſophers, 00 

Vs 44. On adverſe parts the warring Gods engage. 
Heav'n's awful queen, ete. | 
] Euſtathius has a very curious remark upon this * 


king ſion of the gods in Homer, which M. Dacier has en- 
| Vor. IV. = D 
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1 2 A K*. 11 1. . 
Hermes, of profitable arts the fre, 
And Vulcan, the black ſov'reign wee | 
Theſe to the fleet repair with ſee Whigs 10 
The veſſels tremble as the Gods aligbt. 
In aid of Troy, Latona, Phœbus came, 
Mars hiery-belm'd, "he ine dame, 


| tirely borrowed (as indeed no commentator ever bor 

. rowed more, or acknowleged leſs, than ſhe has every 

; Where done from Euſtathius.) This diviſion, —_— 

f is not made at random, but founded upon very 

reaſons, drawn from the nature of thofe two nations; 

He places on the ſide of the Greeks all the gods:who 

preſide over arts and ſciences, to ſrgnify how much in 

that reſpect the Greeks excelled all other nations. Juno, 

Pallas, Neptune, Mercury and Vulcan are for the Greeks ; 

Juno, not only as the goddeſs who preſides over mars 

riage, and who is concerned to revenge an injury done 

8 to the nuptial bed, but likewiſe as the goddeſs Who t- 

| preſents monarchial government, which was better eſta- 
bliſhed in Greece than any where elſe; Pallas, becauſe 

| being the goddeſs of war and wiſdom, ſhe ought to aſſiſt 
* thoſe who are wronged ; beſides the Greeks underſtood 

$ the art of war better than the Barbarians; Neptune, be- 

_ cauſe he was an enemy to the Trojans upon account 
of Laomedon's perfidiouſneſs, and becauſe moſt of the 
Greeks being come from iflands or peninſulas, they were 
in ſome ſort his ſubjects; Mercury, becauſe he is a God 

8 who preſides over ſtratagems of war, and becauſe Troy 

4 was taken by that of the wooden horſe; and laſtly Vul - 
| can, as the declared enemy of Mars a of all Aer | 
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and as the father of arts. BIT of 

y. 52. Mars, frery- helm d, the ee date] 4: 
| The reaſons why Mars and Venus engage for the Tro- L 
jans, are very obvious; the point in hand was to favour a 


| raviſhers and 3 But the ſame reaſon, you ib 


K* HOMERS LI A U * 


Xanthus whoſe ſtreams in golden currents flow, 

And the chaſte huntreſs of the flyer bop. 

Ere yet the Gods their various aid. employ, — 33 

Each Argive boſom ſuell'd wich manly j WH! » 

While great Achilles, (terror of the «a 

Long loſt to battel, ſhone in arms again. 

Dreadful he ſtood in front of all his hoſt; 4 

Pale Troy beheld; and ſeem'd already lot; 60 

Her braveſt heroes pant with inward fear, * 

And trembling ſee another God of wr. 
But when che pow r deſcending fwell'd che fight; 

Then tumult roſe; fierce rage and pale affright 

Vary'd each face; then Diſcord ſounds alarms, _ 65 

Earth echoes, and the nations ruſh to arms. pry 

Now thro' the trembling ſhores Minerva calls, . 

And now ſhe thunders from the Grecian walls. 

Mars hov'ring o'er his Troy, his terror ſhrouds 

In gloomy tempeſts, and a night of clouds: 70 

Now thro? each Trojan heart he fury pours 

With voice divine from Ilion's topmoſt tow'rs, 

Now ſhouts to Simois, from her beauteous hilt ; 

The mountain . * e ſtood Roll.” 


will ſay, 4 hot ſerve for Apel, * and Latona. 

It is urged that Apollo is for the Trojans, becauſe of 
the darts and arrows which were the principal ſtrength 
of the Barbarians; and Diana, becauſe ſhe preſided over 
dancing, and thoſe Barbarians were great dancers: and 
Latona, as influenced by her children, Xanthus being 
pt Trojan river, is intereſted for his country. Euſta- 

ius. 


Da 


45 644 TEST. 


Above, the ire'pf Gods his thunder as" VOY 85 z 


And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, ſtern Neptune ſhakes the ſolid ground; | 
The foreſts wave, the mountains nod around; 
Thro' all their ſummits tremble Ida's woods, 
And from their ſources boil her indred floods. 80 


15 1 1 
„ee | 


V. 75. . the re of Gals, ate] © The n 
«. (fays Longinus) which Homer gives, of the combat 


* 
. 


= 3 


of the gods, have in them ſomething prodigiouſly great 


* and magnificent. We ſee in theſe verſes,” the earth 
« opened to its very center, hell ready:to diſeloſe itſelf, 
** the whole machine of the world upon the point to be 


& deſtroyed and ap ord to ſhew that in ſuch a 


& conflict, heaven and hell, all ag leren and im- 
© mortal, the whole creation in ſhort was engaged in 
„ this battel, and all the extent of nature in danger.“ 


Non fecus'\ac ſi qua penitus vi terra dehiſtens © 
Infernas referct ſedes et regna recludat e 
Pallidg, Diis inviſa, ſuperque immane barathrum 
Cernatur, trepideutque immiſſo lumine manes. 


mne ITT EK Virgil 


Made! Dacier rightly obſerves 4 this copy is in- 
ſerior to the original on this account, that Virgil has 
made a compariſon of that Which Homer made an ac- 
tion. This occaſions a an infinite difference, which is 

eaſy to be perceived.” , 

One may compare with this noble pafſage of Homer, 
the battel of the gods and giants in Heffod's Theogony, 
which is one of the ſublimeſt parts, of that author; and 
Milton's battel of the Angels in the fixth book: the e- 
levation, and enthuſiaſm of our great bountfihan ſee 
owing to this original. | 


A 


2 
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Saturnia, majeſty of beay'n, defy d. 


Book XX, WOMEA5 LIAR. „ 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain; 
And the toſs d navies beat lie beaving man · 


Deep in the diſmal regions oſ the dead, 


Th infernal monarch, le hand. head, .. 
Leap d from. his throne, leſt Neptune's a 
His dark domipions open to the day, 
And pour in light. on Foto a e 
Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful ev n to Gods. . 
Such wap th' ee mens fe howeny end. k 
The world's vaſt conęave, hen the Gods nter 
Firſt ſilver · ſnafted Phebus took the plain 
Againſt blue Neptune, monarch of „ 
The God of arms Meg bel, 
1 | d. 1 iter 
Againſt — the on of Map z Lon 5 5 
The quiver d Dian, ſiſter of the gay, LY 
(fer goin om ending ther). 7988 


ut 


y. 91. Fiſt brriſhafd Phνẽj vb OY 9 
With what art does the: poet engage tie gods in this 
eonffict! Neptune oppoſes. Apollo, me e that 


things moiſt and dry are in contin allas 
fights with Mars, which fignities that raſhnefs arid wif- 
dom always, diſagree: Juno is againſt Diana, that is, 
nothing more differs from a marriage ſtate, than celibacyz 
Vulcan engages Xanthys,” that is, fire Mater are in 

af vatjance. | Thug we Base ft fine allegory con- 


ceaſed under the veil excellent poetry, and the reader 


receives à dbuble ſatisfackion at the ſame time from 
beautiful de e Evſtathiug. 
1 nee 
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ma HOM ERL ILA. ber. 


With fiery Vulcan laſt in battel ſtandßss 
The ſacred flood that rolls phy golden finds; mou 0 
Xanthus his name with thoſe of heav'nly birth, n 
But call'd Scatnladet by the {6s of earth. 4e 'T 


While thus the Gods in various Teaghe' engage, 483 
de. glow'd with moe than mortal rage! Aub 21h 


Hector he ſought; in "ſearch of Heftor urn d 105 


His eyes around, for Hear only burn d? ed 
And burſt like ligbe ning thro" the 1 ranks; ea 
To glut the God of battels witli his blood. 

Eneas was the fieſt who dar d to ſtay; Noel Haß 
Apollo wedg'd Him in the warrior's way, 110 
But ſwell'd his boſom with undaunted might, 
Hall. ore d, und ball: perſunded to che ae 1 04 
Like young Eycaon, of the royal line, © rA 
In voice and aſpect ſerm'd the power divine 
And bade the chief reflect, how late with ſcorn 115 


In diſtant threats he brav · d the pe born. 
Then chus the hero of Anchiſes fran. 

To meet Pelides you perſuade in wine 73; 3:5 "7 
Alrezdy have 1 met, nor void of fear © „nge 
Obſery'd the fury. of his ding ber; „ 120 


Fs 119. Alreah . met ac] Foſtathias remarks 


that thę poet lets np opportunity paſs of inſerting into. 


his poem the actions bat preceded thę tenth year of the 
war, eſpecially the actions of Achilles the hero of i it, In 
rhis place he brings in Zncas extolling the Lavery of 
his enemy, and confeſſing himſelf to have formerly bee 
vanquiſhed by bim: at the, ſame time he preſerves” 3 


Piece of ancient hiſtory, by inſerting into the poem the 
hero's conqueſt of Pedaſus and Lyrneſſus, 


— 4 © 


. 
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From 1da's woods he chas' d- us to the field, 
Our force he ſcatter d, and our 1 ** e. 34 2041 
Lyrneſſus, pedaſus in aſhes lay; E 
But (Jove aſſiſting) 1 fur ivd the: — id ol on 
Elſe had I ſunk oppteſt in fatal fight; 3b 214-4 1051 BaJf 
By fierce Achilles and Minerva's might; Cn has 


Where'er he mov d the goddeſs ſhone before, 
And bath'd his brazen lance in boſtile gore. 


bake mortal man Achilles care ſuſtain?! Ng“ 
Th' immortals guard him thro egos > 
And ſuffer not his dart to fall in van. 


Were God my aid, this arm ſhould check his 3 | 
Tho' ſtrong in battel as a brazen-tow'r, 142g 0 ; 

To whom the ſon of Jove. pg, * 
And be, what great Achilles was before. e 
From heav'nly Venus thou deriv'lt thy bn, 


And he, but from a ſiſter of the main; who! de 7 


An aged ſea God, father of his line, GAR DE mm , 
But Jove n * ſacred n thine 7 
enn. Te od eee n 
ente Fron Li's words Fa = 4 — = 
But Juve aſſiſting 7 fron d.] * 
It is remarkable that Aneas owed his * to his flight 
from Achilles, but it may ſeem ſtrange that Achilles, 
who was fo famed for his ſwiftneſs. ſhould not be able 
to overtake him, eyen with Minerva for his guide. Eu- 
ſtathius anſwers, that this night proceed From the bet- 
ter knowlege Mneas” might have of the) ways and 
defiles: Achilles being a ſtranger, and Aneas having 
long kept his father's flocks in thoſe parts. | 
He farther obſerves, that the word — diſcovers that 
it was in the night that Achilles purſued Xneas, 


44 | BOMB An Book Ns 
Then lift thy weapon for a e have. ee 


Nor fear: the vaunting of a mortal foe... 
This faid, and fpirit breath d into bis breaſt, 
Thro' the thick troops th embolden d * 54 
His vent rous act the White : arm d queen furvey EE 11 
And thus, aſſembling all the pow rs, ſhe ſaid. 148 
Behold an action, Gods! that claims Your care, 
Lo great Aneas ruſhing to the war; 
Againſt Pelides he directs his courſe, ,;. |. .. {--7 
Phoebus impels, and Phebus gives him force. 
Reſtrain his bold career; at leaſt, attend 130 
Our favour'd hero, let ſome pow'r deſcend. 
To guard his life, and add to his renown, Matt ic 
We, the great armament of heav'n,, came down 1 
Heteafter let him fall, as ſates deſign, ate A A 
That ſpun ſo ſhort his life's illuſtrious line: 145 
But leſt ſome advetſe God now croſs bis way 
Give him to know, what pow'rs —— "MM 
For how ſhalt mortal ſtand the dire alarm, 
When heav'n's refulgent hoſt appear in arms? 
Thus ſhe; and thus the God whoſe force ean make 160 
The ſolid globe's eternal pafis ke, 


* 
Nr * 
4 & ''Þ + % , 


Againſt the might of man, ſo feeble known, |. 
Why ſhould celeſtial pow'rs exert their * 

Suffice, from yonder mount to view the, oY 9 bf 
And leave to war the fates een 163 


1 


But if the armipotent, or God bf , ien Ott 5 
Wee Klee commence the we, 25 
end. . Th 24. : 


* * 
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we f 0 u E 110 % . 6 
hence on the Gods of Troy we ſwiſt deſcend i” *! 


Full ſoon, I doubt not; ſhall the conflict end, 5 47 
And theſe, in ruin and confuſion hurl dd, 176 
Yield to our conqu' ring arms the lower world. 


Thus having ſaid, the ltyrant of wee Þ Haie at + 
Cerulean Neptune, 'roſe; and led the war 
Advanc'd upon the field there ſtood 'a mound © © 4 
of earth congeſted, wall d, and trench'd around; 173 
In elder times to guard Aleides made, 


(The work of Trojans, with Minerva's aidy 1! © 


What time, a vengeful monſter of the mann 
Swept the wide _ eee bim 0 the. __ q 


a 


v. 174. A * wn fold hw feed aa 
etc.] It may not be unneceſſary to explain this paſſage 
to make it underſtood by the reader: the poet is ve 
ſhort in the Aeſeription,” as ſuppoſing the fact alrea 
known, and haſtens to the corabate between Achilles 
and Aneas, This is very judicious in Homer, not to 
dwell on a piece of hiſtory that had no relation to his 
action, when he has raiſed the reader's expeQation by 
ſo pompous a an * bee and r- the Gods er 
ſelves his ſpecta 110 10 blue a 10 2 
The * — is as — ond detag desde 
Neptune of he reward he promiſed him fon the building 
the walls of Troy, Neptune ſent/a monſtrous whale, te 
which Laomedon 1 — his daughter Heſione: bur 
Hercules having undertaken to deſtroy the monſter, the 
Trojans raiſed an intrenchment to defend Hercules from 
his purſuit : this being a remarkable piece of conduct 
in che Trojans, it gave occaſion tothe poet to adorn a 
plain narration with fiction, by aſeribing the work to 


e Gra e 
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.46 HOMER ILA AD. Pook Xx. 
Here Neptune, and he Gods of Oreecg ropair,. 180 


With clouds encompaſs' d, and a veil en + £54 
The adverſe pow'rs, around Apollo laid, 
Crown the ir hill has de Sino had, 
In circle cloſe each heav'nly party Tate, * 41 
Intent to ſorm dhe ſuure ſcheme of fave; 
But mix not yet in fight, ho" Jove on high e 
Gives the loud ſignal, and the heav us reply). ; 
Meanwhile the-tuſhing armies hide the ground; L 
The trampled centre yields a hollow nn: F 
Steeds cas d in mail, and chiefs in armour bright, 190 « 
The gleamy champain glows'with brazen light. - . - L 
Amid both hoſts (a dreadful ſpace) appear - 
There, great Achilles; bold Æneas here. | 4 
With tow'ring ſtrides Æneas fiſt advanc d 4 0 8 
The nodding planiags 06 is ie d, | 195 8 
E 
. 180. Here Neptune and the Gods, ete. 3 4 
why. Euſtathius and all other commentators ſhould be 
ſilent upon this receſs of the gods: it ſeems ſtrange at 
the firſt vie w, that ſo many deities, after having entered $ 
the ſcene of action, ſhould perform ſo ſhort a part, and 
immediately become themſelves ſpectators? I conceive ; 
the reaſon of this conduct in the poet to be, that As 


chilles has been inactive during the greateſt part of the d 
poem; and as he is the hero of it, ought to be the be 
chief character in it: the poet therefore withdraws the tr 
gods from the field, that Achilles may have the whole ſh 
honour of the day, and not act in ſubordination to the ti 
deities: beſides the poem now draws to a concluſion, m 
and it is neceſſary. for Homer to enlarge upon the ent ſt 
ploits of Achilles, that he may leave a noble idea of his m 
Valour upon the mind of the reader. be 


— 
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nabe nan set hon * 4 
Spread o'er his ne eee e Rene" 
And, as he mov'd; his jav lin flam'd: before. 
Not ſo Pelides; furious to engage, 
He ruſh'd impetoons; Such the lion's agen | 
Who viewing firſt his foes with ane 200 
Tho! all in arms the peopled city tiſe, | 
Stalks careleſs on, with unregarding pride; 
Till at the length, by ſome brave youth defy'd, 
To his bold ſpear the ſavage turns alone, 
He grins, he foams, he rolls his eyes around : 
Laſh'd by his tail his heaving fides reſound; 
He calls vp all his rage; be grinds his teeth, 
Reſoly'd on vengeance, or reſoly'd on death. 7 
So fierce Achilles on Xneas flies; 445 wit 210 
So ſtands Nneas, and his force defies. 152 elt 
Ere yet the ſtern enconnter join'd, begun ee 
The ſeed of Thetis thus to Venus? ſon. 
Why comes Æneas thro' the ranks ſo far? 
Secks he to meer Achilles" arm in war, 215 


V. 21 4, etc. Te ue del of Achilles my nent. ] 
I ſhall lay before the reader the words of Euſtathius in 
defence of this paſſage, which I confeſs ſeems to me to 
de faulty in the poet, The reader (ſays he) would na- 
turally expect ſome. great and terrible atchievements 
ſhould enſue from Achilles on his firft enterance upon ac- 
tion. The poet ſeems to prepare us for it, by his 
magnificent introduction of him into the field: but in- 
ſtead of a ſtorm, we have a calm; he follows the ſame 
method in this book as he did in the third, where when. 


both armies were ready to engage in a general conflict, 
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as HOMERGATLEAD Book: 
In hope the realms of Priam to enjoy, [29% be 298 
And prove his merits to the throne of Troy? s? 
Grant that beneath thy lance Achilles dies 


The partial monarch! may refuſe the priae ;; 
Sons he has many; thoſe thy pride may quell; 426 


And 'tis his fault ta love thoſe ſors too well. 
Or, in reward of thy victorious hand. 

Has Troy propos 'd ſome ſpaciaus tract of.land? , * 
An ample foreſt, or a fair domain, 
Of hills for vipes, and arable for. grain? 223 
Ev'n this; perhaps will hardly prove thy lot. at 
But can Achilles be ſo ſoon forgot? "A; 


he ends the day in a ſingle combat between two heroes: 
thus he always agreeably ſurprizes his readers. Beſides 


the admirers of Homer reap a farther advantage from 
this converſation. of the heroes: there is a chain of an- 
cient hiſtory as well as a ſeries of poetical beauties. 

Madam Dacier's excuſe is very little better: and to 
ſhew that this is really a fault in the poet, 1 believe 1 


may appeal to the taſte of every reader who certainly 


finds himſelf diſappointed: our expectation is raiſed to 
ſee gods and heroes engage, when ſuddenly it all ſinks 
into ſuch a combat, in which neither party receives a 
wound: and (what is more extraordinary) the gods are 
made the ſpectators of ſo ſmall an action! what, occaſion 
was there for thunder, earthquakes, and deſcending 
deities, to introduce a matter of ſo little importance? 
neither is it any excuſe to ſay he has given us a piece 
pf ncient hiſtory ; we expected to read a poet, not an 

torian, In ſhort, after the greateſt preparation for 
action imaginable, he ſuſpends the whole narration, and 
from the heat of a poet, cools at once into the ſimpli- 
city of an hiſtorian. , = 
| Once 
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Once (as I think) you ſaw'this brandiſh'd ſpear, 
And then the great Eneas ſeem d to fear,” | 1 
With hearty haſte from Ida's mount he fled, 230 
Nor, *till he reach'd Lyrneſſus, turn'd his head. 
Her lofty walls not long our' progreſs ſtay'd; z: 
Thoſe, Pallas, Jove, and we, in ruins lade 
In Grecian chains her captive race were caſt 
'Tis true, the great Aneas fled too faſt, 235 
Defrauded of my conquelt once beſore, | 
What then I loſt, the Gods this day reſtore. 
Go; while thou may'ſt, avoid the threaten'd fate; 
Fools ſtay to feel it, and are wiſe too late. 

To this Anchiſes' ſon. Such words employ 240 
To one that fears thee, ſome unwarlike boy; 
Such we diſdain ; the beſt may be defy'd © 
With mean reproaches, and unmanly pride: 
Unworthy the high race from which we came, j 
Proclaim'd ſo loudly by the voice of fame; ' 2245 
Each from illuſtrious fathers draws his line; + 
Each goddeſs-born ; half human, half divine. 


| Thetis' this day, or Venus offspring dies, 


And tears ſhall trickle from celeſtial eyes: 

For when two heroes; thus deriv'd, contend, - 250 
Tis not in words the glorious ſtrife can end. 
If yet thou farther ſeck to learn my birth 
(A tale reſaunded thro? the ſpacious earth) 
Hear how the glorious origin we prove 


From ancient Dardanus, the firſt from Jove: 255 
Vos. IV. E 


Ci 


5 WOMER's TLYAD. Bock NN 
Dardania's walls he rais d; for Ilion, then, © 040) 
(The city ſince of many-languag d men) | 
Was not. The natives were content to till 

The ſhady foot of Ida's fount-full bill. | 
From Dardanus, great Erichthonius ſprings, 260 
The richeſt, once, of Aſia's wealthy kings; s: 
Three thouſand mares his ſpacious paſtures bred, | 
Three thouſand foals beſide their mothers fed. 
Boreas, enamour'd'of the ſprightly train, (1 
Conceal'd his mann bk pe mne, 865 


V. 258. The natives were cantent ta till 
The Jhady foot of Ida's föunt. ful hill.” 
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Plato and Strabo underſtand this paſſage as ee | 


the opinion that the mountainous parts of the world 
were firſt inhabited, after the univerſal deluge; and that 
mankind by: e deſcended to dwell in the lowet 
parts of the hills (which they would have the word 
vropus ſignify) and only in greater proceſs of tim 

ventured into the valleys; Virgil however ſeems to hav 

taken this word in a ſenſe ſomething. 1 N where he 
alludes to this paſſage. An. 3. 109. 5 


. [ Nondum ae RR 
Pergameæ ſteterant, babitabant vallibus imis, 


V. 262. Three thouſand mares, etc.] The number of 
the horſes and mares of Erichthonius may ſeem incre- 


dible, were we not aſſured by Herodotus that there were 


in the ſtud of Cyrus at one time (beſides thoſe for the 


ſervice of war) eight hundred horſes and ſix thouſand 
fix hundred mares. Euſtathivs. 
y. 264. Boreas enamour d, etc.] Homer has the hap- 


Book XX. HOME RITA. gn 


With voice diſſembled to his loves he neigh d, 
And cours'd the dappled beauties. o'er the mead : 
Hence ſprung twelve others of unrival'd kind, 
Swift as their mother mares, and father. wind... 


Theſe lightly ſkimming, when they Guept the plain, 270 | 


Nor ply'd the graſs, nor bent the tender grain; 


pineſs of making the leaſt circumſlance confiderable; the 


ſubject grows under his hands, and the plaĩneſt matter 
ſnines in his dreſs of poetry: another poet would have 
ſaid theſe horſes were as ſwift as the wind, but Homer 
tells you that they ſprung from B6reas the god of the 
wind; and thenee drew their fwiftneſs;" 7.» 

y. 270. Theſe lightly. ſkimming, as they : ſwept: the 
Plain. ] The poet illuſtrates the ſwiſtneſs of theſe horſes 
by deſcribing them as running over the ſtanding corn, 
and ſurface of waters, without making any impreſſion, 
Virgil has imitated theſe lines, and adapts what Homer 
ſays of theſe horſes to > the iwittneſs of Camilla, An. 


7. 809. 


Illa vel intattae fegetis 2 1 2 — API 
Gramina ; nec teneras curſu laeſiſſet ariſtas > 

Vel mare per medium, Auctu ſuſpenſa tumenti 

Ferret iter, celerer nec linge Tel equore plan. tas. Sag 


The reader will eaſily perceive that Yirgil's nance 
literal tranſlation: he has imitated' tle very run of the 


verſes, which flow nimbly away in _— and 2s ſwift 
as the wind they deſeribe. 


I cannot but obſerve one thing in favour of Homer, 


that there can no greater commendation» be given to 


him, than by conſidering the conduct of Virgil: who, 


though undoubtedly the greateſt poet aſter him, ſeldom 


ventures to vary much from his original in the paſlages 
he takes from him, as in a deſpair of i improving, and 
contented if he can but equal them. 
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And Hicetaon, t thunderbolt of war. 
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And when along the level e 

Scarce on the ſurface curP'd the briny dew. 

Such Erichthonius was : from him there came 

The ſacred Tros, of whom the Trojan name. 275 
Three ſons renown'd adorn'd his nuptiul bed, | 
Ilus, Aſſaracus, and Ganymed: 

The matchleſs Ganymed, divinely fair, 

Whom heav 'n enamour'd ſnatch'd to upper air, 

To bear the cup of Jove (æthereal gueſt) 280 
The grace and glory of th' ambroſial feaſt, 

The two remaining ſons the line divide: 

Firſt roſe Laomedon from Ilus' fide; 

From him Tithonus, now in cares grown old, 

And Priam, (bleſt with Hector, brave and bold:) 26g 
Clytius and Lampus, ever-honour'd pair; | 


From great Aſſaracus ſprung Capys, He 
Begat Anchiſes, and Anchiſes me, 


. 280. To bear the cup of Jove.] To be a cupbearer 


has in all ages and nations been reckoned an honourable 
employment: Sappho mentions it in honour of her 


brother Labichus, that he was cup-bearer to the nobles 


of Mitylene: the ſon of Menelaus executed the ſame of- 
fiee; Hebe and Mercury ſerved the gods in the fame 
ſtation. | 

It was the cuſtom in the Pagan worlkip to employ 
noble youths to pour the wine upon the ſacrifice: in this 
office Ganymede might probably attend upon the altar 
of jupiter, and from thence was fabled to be his me 
hearer, Euſtathius. 
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Book XX. HOME'R's'IL'TA * * 5 
Such is our rate: tis fortune gives us birth, * 
But Jove alone endues the ſoul with worth: 
He, ſource of pow'r and might! with. boundleſs ſway, 
All human courage gives, or takes lä. 
Long in the field of words we may contend. 
Reproach is inſinite, and knows no end. 295 
Arm'd or with truth or falſhood, right or wrong, 1404 
So voluble a weapon. is the tonguemnm hot 3 
Wounded, we wound; and neither fide can fail, 
For every man has equal ſtrengih to rail: 
Women alone, when. in the ſtreets WN 300 
Perhaps excel us in this wordy war?: 
Like us they ſtand, encompaſs d ra rl, bak - 
And vent their; anger impotent and loud. 124 & 
Ceaſe then Our buſineſs in the ſield — ooi_g 
Is not to queſtion, but to prove our might. Ver | 
To all thoſe inſults thou haſt offer'd here, © 8 
Receive this anſwer : tis my flying ſpea . 

He ſpoke. With all his force the jav Iin fung, 
Fix'd deep, and loudly in the buekler rung in * 
Far on hig out- ſtretch'd arm, Pelides held 310 
(To meet the thund'ring lance) his dreadful-ſhield,. , | 
That trembled as it ſtuck not void of fear 
Saw, ere it fell, th immeaſurable ſpear. 
His fears were vain; 5 impenetrable « charms N 5 | wt K | 
Secur d the temper of th' zthereal arm. 37% 
Thro' two ſtrong plates the point its paſſage held, 
But n and reſted, by the third 22 
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4 * HOMP R's 11 14 5. Book XX. 
Five plates of various metal, various mold, | 


Compos'd the ſhield, of braſs each outward fold, 


Of tin each inward, and the middle gold: ah 


There ſtuck the lance; © Then riſing ere he threw, 
The forceful ſpear of great Achilles flew, "| 


And pierc'd the Dardan ſhield's extremeſt bound, 


Where the' ſhrill braſs return d a ſharper ſound: 

Thro' the thin verge the Pelean weapon glides, 325 
And the ſlight cov'ring of expanded hides. 
Ancas his contracted body bends, 


And o'er him high the riven targe extends, 


Sees thro its parting plates, the upper air, 
And at his back perceives the quiv'ring ſpear: 330 
A fate ſo near him, chills his ſoul with frigbt, 
And ſwims before his eyes the many-colour'd light. 
Achilles, ruſhing in with dreadful cries, 
Draws his broad blade, and at Eneas flies : 

Eneas rouzing as the ſoe came o, 335 
(With force collected) heaves a mighty ſtones 
A maſs enormous! which in modern days | 


No two of earth's degen rate ſons could raiſe. 


But Ocean's God, whoſe earthquakes rock the ground, 
Say the diſtreſs, and mov'd the pow'rs around, 340 


Ve. 329. But y wa 5 God, etc.] The endes of the 
poet in making Æneas owe his ſafety to Neptune in this 
place is remarkable : Neptune is an enemy to the Tro- 
jans, yet he dares not ſuffer ſo pious a man to fall, leſt 
Jupiter ſhould be offended : this ſhews, ſays Euſtathius, 
that piety is always under the protection of God; and 
that favours are ſometimes conferred not out of kindneſs, 
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Book XX. HOMERsILEHAD;. gg 
Lo! on the brink of fate Aneas ſtands,  - 

An inſtant victim to Achilles hands 

By Phœbus urg'd ; but Phoebus has beſtow 4 

His aid in vain: the man o'erpow'rs the God: © 

And can ye ſee ihis righteous-chief ane 346 

With guiltleſs blood, in dents beat - 

To all the Gods his conſtant vows were paid: ng, 

Sure, tho' he wars for Troy, he claims our aid. 

Fate wills not this; nor thus can Jove reſi ggg 

The future father of the Dardan line: 3380 

The firſt great anceſtor obtain'd his grace, | 

And ſtill his love deſcends on all the.xace. . - 

For Priam now, and Priam's faithleſs kind, 

At length are odious.to th! all-ſeeing mind; 


but to | prevent a ns Able: how Neptune pre- 
ſerves Aneas, leſt Jupiter ſhould revenge his death up- 
on the Grecians. 

V. 345. And can ye — this righteous chief, ete. 
Though Xneas is repreſented a man of great courage, : 
yet his. ay is his moſt ſhining character: this is the 
reaſon why he is always the care of the gods, and they 
favour bim conſtantly through the whole poem — 
their immediate protection. 

It is in this light that Virgil has preſented him to the 
view of the reader: his valour bears but the ſecond 
place in the Aneis. In the Ilias indeed he is drawn in 
miniature, and in the Zneis at full length; but there 
are the ſame features in the copy, which are in the ori- 
ginal, and he is the ſame Eneas in Rowe as he was in 
Troy, 
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6% HOME Rs IE TAD. Beck Xx. 
On great Zneas ſhall-devolve the reign, 355 
And ſons — m ſuſtain,/; ax 


7 x4 
; 18 


. 355 : — "Eneas hall 2 the reign, * _ 
as fog ons [i ccerdin, ing [ons eee 72 7 
'Fhe tory of Xneas's founding the Roman empite, gave 
Virgil the fineſt oceaſion imaginable. of paying a com- 
plement to Auguſtus, and his countrymen, who were, 
fond of being thought the deſcendants of Troy. He 
has tranſlated theſe two lines Iiterally, and put them in 
the nature of a prophecy; as the favaurers of the, opi« 
nion of Æneas's "Ore into Italy, imagine Homer's. 
to be. 


* 
* 0 . 


* 
ä ads. Ly 2h pt 8% Tpdewovs ek; +> 


Kal ator” r Toxty utroriebe yivberran * 


Hic debius iet cindtis Aminabitur , = 20'J 
Et nati natorum et qui naſerntur ab illis. + au 3A 


% + 


There has. been a very ancient alteration made (as, 
Strabo obſeryes) in theſe two lines, by ſubſtituting 24 
7400%, in the room of Tpyroot. It is not improbable but. 
Virgil might give oecaſion for i it, by his cundtis donina- 

r 

Euſtathius does not intizely diſcountenance this ftory :, J 
if it be underſtood, gays he, as a prophecy, the poet 
might take it from the Sibylline oracles. He farther. 
remarks, that the poet artfully interweaves into bis, 
poem not only the things which happened before the 
commencement, and in the proſecution of the Trojan 
war; but other matters of importance Which happened 
eyen after that war was brou ht to a concluſton. * hus 
for inſtance, we have here a piece of hiſtory not extant 
in any other author, by which we are informed that the 
houſe of Xneas ſucceeded to the crown of Troas, and 
to the kingdom of Priam. Euſtathius. 

This paſſage is very conſiderable, for it ruins the fa- 
mous chimæra of the Roman empire, and of the ſamily 
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Book XX. H'OMER's'TLIAD; Fe 
The great earth-ſhaker thus: to whom replies 
Th' imperial Goddeſs with the radiant eyes.  , 


of the Cæſars, who both pretended to deduce their ori- 
ginal from Venus by Xneas, alleging that after the tak · 
ing of Troy, Æneas came into Italy: and this preten« 
ſion is hereby actually deſtroyed. This teſtimony of 
Homer ought to be looked upon as an authentic act, the 
fidelity and verity thereof cannot be queſtioned. Ne- 
ptune, as much an enemy as he is to the Trojans, de 


clares that Ineas, and after him his poſterity, ſhall reign 


over the Trojans, Would Homer have put this pro · 
phecy in Neptune's mouth, if he had not known that 
Aneas did not leave Troy, but that he reigned there, 
and if he had not ſeen in his time the deſcendants of 
that prince reign there likewiſe? That poet wrote two 
hundred and ſixty years, or thereabouts, after the taking 
of Troy; and what is very remarkable, he wrote in ſome 
of the towns of Tonia, that is to ſay, in the neighbours 
hood of Phrygia, fo that the time and place give ſuch a 
weight to his depoſition, that nothing can invalidate it; 
All that the hiſtorians have written concerning Xneas's 
voyage into Italy, ought to be conſidered as a romance, 
made on purpoſe to deſtroy all hiſtorical truth ; for the 
moſt ancient is poſterior to Homer by ſome'ages. Be- 
fore Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, ſome writers being ſen- 
{ible of the ſtrength of this paſſage of Homer, undertook 
to explain it ſo as to reconcile it with this fable; and 
they ſaid that Eneas, after having been in Italy, return- 
ed to Troy, and left his fon Aſcanius there, Diony- 
ſius of Halicarnaſſus, little fatisfied with this ſolution, 
which did nat ſeem to him to be probable, has taken 
another method: he would have it, that by theſe words, 
* He ſhall reign over the Trojans,” Homer meant, 
He ſhall reign over the Trojans whom he ſhall carry 
with him into Italy.“ For is it not poſſible, fays he, 
that Zneas ſhould reign over the Trojans, whom he 
had taken with him, though ſettled elſewhere?” 


58 HOMER TLYWD: Bock XX. 
Good as he 1s, to immolate or ſpare N 
The Dardan prince, O Neptune, be thy 8 3606 
Pallas and I, by all that Gods can bind, 
Have ſworn dellrudtion to the Trojan kind; | 
Not ev'n an inſtant to protract their ſate/, 
Or ſave one member of the nking ſtate; ; 


1. 


Till her laſt flame be, quench'd with her laſt gore, 365 


— ev'n her crumbling ruins are no more, | 
The king of Ocean to me light deſcends, 712 
Thro' all the whiſtling darts his courſe he bends, | 
Swift interpos'd between the warriors flies, 
And caſts thick darkneſs o'er Achilles eyes. 370 


1 


80 That Uberten, who wrote in Rome itſelf, and in the 
very reign of Auguſtus, was willing to make his court 
to that prince, by explaining this paſſage of Homer, ſe 
as to favour the chimera he was poſſeſſed with. A 


this is a reproach that may with 1 juſtice be caſt on 


him; for poets may by their fictions flatter pritices, and 
welcome: it is their trade. But for hiſtorians to cor- 
rupt the gravity and ſeverity of hiſtory, to. ſubſtitute 
fable in the place of truth, is what ought not to be par- 
doned. Strabo was much more fcrupulous, for though 
he wrote his books of geography towards the beginning 
of Tiberius's reign, yet he had the courage to give a 
right explication to this paſſage of Homer, and to aver, 
that this poet ſaid, and meant, that Æneas remained at 
Troy, that he reigned therein, Priam's whole race being 
extinguiſhed, and that he left the kingdom to his chil- 
dren after him, lib. 13. You may ſee this whole matter 
diſcuſſed in à letter from M. Bochart to M. de Sagrais, 
who has prefixed it to his remarks upon the tran#ation 
of Virgil, 
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From great Aneas' ſhield che ſpear he drew, 
And at its maſter's feet the weapon threw, ,,,. 1, ;+ 
That done, with force divine be ſnatch d on n 

The Dardan prince, and bore hum thro the ſky, | _; 
Smooth gliding. without ſtep, above the heads 3271 
Of warring heroes, and of bounding ſtesdſs. 
Till at the bactel's utmalt verge they light, 


| Where the low Caucans cloſe the rear of fight; | 


v. 378. Where the flow Canctns cloſe the rear.) The 
Caucones: (ſays Euſtathius) were of Paphlagonian ex- 
tract: and this perhaps was dhe geaſon why they are 
not diſtinctly mentioned in the catalogue, they bei 
included under the general name of Paphlagonians: 
though two lines are quoted which are ſaid to have been 


2 out by nn n 8 
is, 
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reer o u _ eden, 9: 9 of 


Which verſes are thele, _ agt yon jb "2 
Kevxnyas abr ak bios ae, 12 

Or as others read it, *&wcrCog- , elt 14a tall | 
Ol Tepi. raghivigy que la el 1 draur. 94 21 

Or according ee 2) of 1654 10 21 tl 28 52 
Kara dd ral, 2380 It 43 2803 


vet I . lines, but rather the 
addition of ſome tranſeriber; and it is evident hy con- 
ſulting the paſſage from which they are ſaid to have been 
curtailed, that they would be abſurd In that place; for 

the ſecond Ie is actually there already; and us; theſe 


Caycons are ſaid to live upon the banks of the, Pare 


thenius, ſo are the : Paphlagonians in the above · mention- 
ed paſſage. It is therefore more probable that the 
Caucons are included in the Paphlagonians. 
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4% HOMER's IIIA PD. Bock XXI 
The Godhead there (his heav'nly form confeſs'd) : 
With words like theſe the panting chief addreſs d. 38 


What pow'r, O prince, with force inferior far 
Urg'd thee to meet Achilles' arm in war! 
Henceforth beware, nor antedate'thy doom, 


Defrauding fate of all thy fame to come. | | 
But when the day decreed (for come it muſt) - 385 
Shall lay this dreadful hero in the duſt, i 


Let then the furies.of that arm be known, 

Secure, no Grecian force tranſcends-thy.own. 
Wich that, he left him wond'ring as he lay, 

1 hen from Achilles chas'd the miſt away: 3090 

Sudden, returning with the ſtream of licht, 

The ſcene of war came-ruſhing on his ſight. 

Then thus, amaz d: what wonders ſtrike my mind! © 

My ſpear, that parted on the wings of wind, 

Laid here before me! and the Dardan lord 

That fell this inſtant, 'vaniſh'd from my ſword l 

I thought alone with mortals to contend, 

But powers celeſtial fure this foe deſend. 

Great as he is, our arm he ſcarce. will try, 

Content for once, with all his Gods, to ly. 400 

Now then let others bleed This ſaid, aloud 

He vents his fary, and inflames the croud, 

O-Greeks (he cries, and ev'ry rank alarms). 

Join battel, man to man, and arms to arms! 

Tis not in me, tho favour'd by the ſky, = 465 

To mow whole troops, and make whole armies 4677 


395 


No 


= 


Book XX. MOMER's ILTA'D. 61 
No God can ſingly ſich a hoſt engage, * 
Not Mars himſelf, nor great Minerva's take. 
But whatſoe'er Achilles can inſpirec, 
Whate'er of active force, or acting fire, © | 410 
Whate'er this heart can prompt, or hand obey ; | 
All, all Achilles, Greeks ! is yours to-day,  - 
Thro' yonꝰ wide hoſt this arm ſhall ſcatter fear, 

And thin the ſquadrons with my ſingle ſpear. * 

He ſaid: nor leſs elate with martial joy, © 415 
The god-like Hector warm d the troops of Troy. 
Trojans, to war! think Hector leads you on; 

Nor dread the vaunts of Peleus? haughty ſon. 

Deeds muſt decide our fate. Ev'n thoſe with words 

Inſult the brave, who tremble at their ſwords: 420 

The weakeſt atheiſt-wretch all heav'n defies, | 

But ſhrinks and ſhudders, when the thunder flies. 

Nor from yon” boaſter ſhall your chief retire, 

Not tho? his heart were ſteel, his hands were fire; 

That fire, that ſteel; your Hector ſhould withſtand, 425 

And brave that veripeful heart, that dreadful band. 
Thus (breathing rage thro” all) the hero * 

A wood of lances riſes round his head, 

Clamours on clamours tempeſt all the air, 

They join, they throng, they thicken to the war. 430 

But Phœbus warns him from high heav'n to ſhun 

The ſingle fight with Thetis“ god - like ſon; 

More ſaſe to combate in the mingled band, 

Nor tempt too near the terrors of his hanlcc. 

Vor. IV. F 


62 HOMER's 1L IA p. Dok xx. | 
He hears, obedient to the God of light, as 8 7 


And plung'd within therranks, awaits the fight. _ De 
- Then fierce Achilles, ſhouting to the ſkies, : TI 
On Troy's whole force with boundleſs fury flies. Tl 
Firſt falls Iphytion, at his army's head; | He 


Brave was the chief, and brave the hoſt he led, 440 At 
From great Otrynteus he-deriv'd his blood, 


His mother was a Nais of the flood; - iT 
Beneath the ſhades of Tmolus, crown'd with ſnow, 
From Hyde's walls he rul'd the lands below, | Th 
Fierce as he ſprings, the ſword his head divides; 443 
The parted viſage falls on equal ſide s 
With loud · reſounding arms he ſtrikes he plain In 
While thus Achilles glories o'er the ſlain. fro 
Lie there, Otryntides! the Trojan earth * 
| Receives thee dead, tho! Gygæ boaſt thy birth; 450 ſpic 
Thoſe beauteous fields where Hyllus* waves are roll'd, | be 
And plenteous Hermus ſwells with tides of gold, = 
Are thine no more——Th' inſulting hero ſaid, Aſi 
And left him ſleeping in eternal ſfradeeCC. ſam 
The rolling wheels of Greece the body tore, 455 wy; 
And daſh'd their axles wich no vulgar gore. K you 
Demoleon next, Antenor's offspring, laid the 
Breathleſs in duſt, the price of raſhneſs paid. | ol 
Th' impatient ſteel with full deſcending ſwax it 
Forc'd thro' his brazen helm its furious way, 460 crif 
Reſiſtleſs drove the batter'd ſkull before, | 44 FE ” , 
And daſh'd and mingled all the brains with gore. Qui 


* 
* 
. ) 
* 


45 


455 


Book RX. HOMER“ ILIAD. 63 
This ſees Hippodamas, and ſeiz d with fright, 
Deſerts his chariot for a ſwiſter ſiight? 


The lance arreſts him: an ignoble wonnd 465 


The panting Trojan rivets to the ground. 

He groans away his ſoul: not louder rores 

At Neptune's ſhrine on Helice's bigb ſhores + 

The victim bull; the rocks rebellow round, 

And Ocean liſtens to abe grateful; ſound. | 
Then fell on Polydore his vengeful rage, 

The youngeſt hope of Priam's man age: 


V. 467. e, 3 rores. 


At Neptune's fbrine on Helice 'r high ore, etc.) : 


In Helice, a town of Achaia, three quarters of a league 
from the gulph of Coriath, Neptune had a magnificent 
temple, where the Ionians offered every year to him a 
facrifice of a bull; and it was with theſe people an au- 
ſpicious ſign, anch s betteln mark, that the ſacrifice would 
be accepted, if the bull bellowed as he was led to the 


altar. After the Ionic migration, which happened a- 


bout 140 years after the taking of Troy, the lonians of 
Aſia aſſembled in the fields of Priene to celebrate the 
ſame feſtival in honour of Heliconian Neptune; and as 
thoſe of Priene yalued themſelves. upon being originally 


of Helice, they choſe for the king of the ſacrifice a 
young Prienian, It is needleſs to diſpute from whence 


the poet has taken his compariſon; for as he lived 100, 
or 121 years after the Tonic migration, it cannot be 
doubted but he took it in the Aſian Ionia, and at Priene 
itſelf; where be had probably often aſſiſted at that ſa- 
rifice, and been witneſs of the ceremonies therein ob- 


ſerved, This poet always appears ſtrongly addicted to 


the cuſtoms of the Ionians, which makes ſome conje- 
(ture that he was an Ionian himſelf, Euſtathius. Dacier. 
V. 5 71. Then fell on Polydore his vengefiu ul rage. ay 
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64 HOMER's IL IA p. Bock xx. 
(Whoſe feet for ſwiſtneſs in the race ſurpaſt) 


Of all his ſons, the deareſt, and the laſt. 


To the forbidden field he takes his flight 

In the firſt folly of a youthful knight, 

To vaunt his ſwiftneſs wheels around the plain, 
But vaunts-not long, with all his ſwiftneſs ſlain. 
Struck where the croſſing belts unite/dehind, 
And golden rings the double back-plate join'd : 
Forth thro? the navel burſt the thrilling ſteel ; 
And on his knees with-piercing ſhrieks he fell; 
The ruſhing entrails pour'd upon the ground 


His hands collect; and darkneſs wraps him round, 


When Hector view'd, all ghaſtly in his gore 485 
Thus ſadly ſlain, th' unhappy Polydore; 

A cloud of ſorrow overcaſt his ſight, 

His ſoul no longer brook'd the diſtant fight, 

Full in Achilles“ dreadful front he came, 

And ſhook his jav'lin like a waving flame, 499 


Furipides in his Hecuba has followed another tradition, 
when he makes Polydorus the ſon of Priam and of He- 
cuba, and ſlain by Polymneſtor king of Thrace, after 
the taking of Troy ; for according to Homer, he is not 
the ſon of Hecuba, but of Laothoe, as he ſays in the 
ſollowing book, and is ſlain by Achilles. Virgil too 
has rather choſen to follow Euripides than Homer. 

v. 489. Full in Achilles” dreadful front he came.] The 
great judgment of the poet in keeping the character of 


his hero, is in this place very evident: when Achilles 


was to engage Xneas, he holds a long conference with 
him, and with patience bears the reply of Zneas: had 
he purſued the ſame method with Hector, he had de- 
parted from his character. Anger is the prevailing paſ- 
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The ſon of Peleus ſees, with joy poſſeſt, 

His heart high-bounding in his riſing breaſt: 

And, lo! the man, on whom black fates attend; 

The man, that ſlew Achilles, in his friend? 

No more ſhall Hectot's and Pelides* ſper 195 

Turn from each other in the walks of war—— 

Then with revengeful eyes he ſcan'd him oer: 

Come, and receive thy fate! he ſpake no more. 
Hector, undaunted, thus. Such words . 

To one that dreads thee, ſome unwarlike boy: 500 

Such we could give, defying and defy d. 2274 

Mean intercourſe of obloquy and pride : | 

I know thy force to mine ſuperior far; 

But heav'n alone-confers ſuceeſt in war: 

Mean as I am, the Gods OO 2 goes 
And give it entrance in a braver heart. 
Then parts the lance: but Pallas“ heav wy breath | 

Far from Achilles wafts the winged death; 
The bidden dart again to Hector ſſies 
And at the feet of its great maſter lies. 32 
Achilles cloſes with his hated foe, une 
His heart and eyes with flaming fury glow * 


ſion in Achilles: he left the field in a rage againſt, Aga- 
memnon, and entered it again to be revenged of Hec- 
tor: the poet therefore jadicioully makes him take fire. 
at the ſight of bis enemy: he deſcribes. him as impatient 

to kill him, he gives him a haughty challenge, and that 
challenge is comprehended in a ſingle line: bis impa- 
tience to be revenged, would not ſuffer him e is 
by a length of words. 

E 3 


6 HOMER's TILIA D.' BookXX:" 


But preſent to his aid, Apollo ſhrouds Gi 
The favour'd hero in a veil of clouds. | A 
Thrice ſtruck Pelides with indignant heart, 515 L 
Thrice in impaſſive air he plung'd the dart: T 
The ſpear a fourth time bury'd in the cloud, Be 
He foams with fury, and exclaims aloud. Su 
Wretch ! thou haſt ſcap'd again, once more tip flight T. 
Has fav'd thee, and the partial God of light. $520 T 
But long thou ſnalt not thy juſt fate withſtand, 
If any power aſſiſt Achilles hand. | In 
Fly then inglorious ! but thy flight this day In 
Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghoſts ſhall pay. T 
With that, he gluts his rage on numbers ſlain: 525 U1 
Then Dryops tumbled toth'-enfanguin'd plain, E 
Pierc'd thro” the neck: he left him panting there, V 
And ſtopp'd Demuchus, great Philetor's heir, T. 
1 513. But preſent ta his aid, Apello.3 It is a com- 
mon obſeryation, that a God ſhould never be introduced 
into a poem but where his preſence is neceſſary. And 10 
it may be aſked why the life of Hector is of ſuch im- ar 
portance that Apollo ſhould reſcue him from the hand po 
of Achilles here, and yet ſuffer him to fall ſo ſoon after? an 
Euſtathius anſwers, that the poet had not yet ſufficiently Ht 
exalted the valour of Achilles; he takes time to enlarge Att 
upon his atchievements, and riſes by degrees in his cha» wi 
x 1&er, till he completes both his courage and reſentment co 
at one blow in the death of Hector. And the poet, of 
adds he, pays a great compliment to his favourite coun- pri 
tryman, by ſhewing that nothing but the intervention me 
of a God could have ſaved Kneas and Hector from the 


band of Achilles. 
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Gigantic chief! deep gaſh'd th enormous blade, 

And for the ſoul an ample paſſage made. 530 

Laogonus and Dardanus expire, | 

The valiant ſons of an unhappy 'ſire;z i: + . 

Both in one inſtant from the chariot hurl'd, 

Sunk in one inſtant to the nether world; 4 

This diff rence only their ſad fates afford, ; 335 

That one the ſpear deſtroy d, and one the ſword. 
Nor leſs unpity'd, young Alaſtor bleeds; 

In vain his youth, in vain his beauty pleads: 

In vain he begs thee with a ſuppliant's moan, 

To ſpare a form, an age io like thy on!! 549. 

Unhappy boy! no pray'r, no moving art, 

E'er bent that fierce, inexorable heart! 

While yet he trembled at his knees, and ery d, 

The ruthleſs falchion ope' d his tender ſide; 


y. 541. V pray'r, no moving art 

Bier bent that fierce, inexoruble heart I 
I confeſs it is a ſatisfaction to me, to obſerve with what 
art the poet purſues his ſubje&: the opening of the 
poem profeſſes to treat of the anger of Achilles; that, - 
anger draws on all the great events of the ſtory: and? 
Homer at every opportunity awakens the reader to an 
attention to it, by mentioning the effects of it: ſo that 
when we ſee in this place the hero deaf to youth and 
compaſſion, it is what we expect: mercy in him would 
offend, becauſe it is contrary to his character. Homer 
propoſes him not as a pattern for imitation; but the 
moral of the poem which he deſigned the reader ſhould 
draw from it, is, that we ſhould avoid anger, ſince it is 
ever pernicious in the event. 
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The painting liver pours a flood of gore 545 


That drowns his boſom till he pants no more. 


Thro' Mulius' head then drove th' impetuous ſpear, 


The warrior falls, trans ſix d from ear to ear. 
Thy life, Echeclus! next the ſword bereaves, 


Deep thro' the frontthepdn&rousfualchion cleaves; 35 


Warm'd in the brain the ſmoaking weapon lies, 
The purple death comes floating o'er his eyes. 

Then brave Deucalion dy'd : the dart was flung 
Where the knit nerves the pliant elbow ſtrung; 


He dropt his arm, an unaſſiſting weight, 555" 
And ſtood all impotent, expecting fate: br 


Full on his neck the falling faulchion ſped, 
From his broad ſhoulders hew'd his creſted head: 


Forth from the bone the ſpinal marrow flies, 


And ſunk in duſt, the corps extended lies. 560 


Rhigmus, whoſe race from fruitful Thracia came, 

(The ſon of Pireus, an illuſtrious name,) | 
Succeeds to fate: the ſpear his belly rends ; 

Prone from his car the thund'ring chief deſcends: 

The ſquire, who ſaw expiring on the ground 565 
His proſtrate maſter, rein'd.the ſteeds around: 

His back fcarce turn'd the Pelian jav'lin gor'd; 

And ſtretch'd the ſervant o'er his dying lord. 

As when a flame the winding valley fills, 


And runs on crackling ſhrubs between the hills; 579 


Then o'er the ſtubble up the mountain flies, 


Fires the high woods, and blazes to the ſkies, 
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Book Xx. H'O'M E R's EIA G 
This way and that, the ſpreadin ng torrent re rores;' 

So ſweeps the hero tho the waſted ſhores ; 
Around him wide, immenſe deſtruction pours, 575 | 
And earth is delug'd with the ſanguine ſhow'rs. 1 
As with autumnal harveſts cover d oer, 
And thick beſtrown, lies Ceres ſacred flour, 
When round and round, with never · weary'd pain, 
The ann th' n Ain. 580 


Y. 580. The 2 . heat out the un- nunber'd. 
grain.] In Greece, inſtead of threſhing the corn as we 
do, they cauſed it to be trod out by oxen; this was 
likewiſe practiſed in Judza, as is ſeen by the law of God, 
who forbad the Jews to muzzle the ox who trod out 
the corn, Non ligabis os bovis terentis in area fruges 
tuas, Deut. xxv. Dacier, 

The ſame practice is ſtill preſerved among the Turks 
and modern Greeks, 


The ſimiles at the end.] It is uſual with our author to 
heap his ſimiles very thick together at the concluſion 
of a book. He has done the fame in the ſeventeenth z 
it 18 the natural diſcharge of a vaſt imagination, heated 
in its progreſs, and giving itſelf vent in this croud of 
images. 

I cannot cloſe the notes upon this book, without 
obſerving the dreadful idea of Achilles, which the poet 
leaves upon the mind of the reader. He drives his 
chariot over ſhields, and mangled heaps of ſlain; the 
wheels, the axle-tree, and the horſes are {tained with 
blood, the hero's eyes burn with fury, and his hands 
are red with ſlaugbter. A painter might form from 
this paſſage the picture of Mars in the fullneſs of his 
terrors, as well as Phidias is faid to have drawn from 
another, that of Jupiter in all his majeſty. 


in 


585: 
590 


with duſt, all horrible in blood: 


Yet ſtill inſatiate, ſtill with rage on flame; 


duch is the luſt of never dying fame 
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80 the fierce courlers, as the chariot. rollsx + 
Tread down whole ranks, and cruſh-out. heroes ſouls. 


Daſh'd from their hoofs while o'er the dead they fly, 


Black, bloody drops the ſmoaking charjot dye: 


The ſpiky wheels thro heaps. of carnage tore; 
And thick the groaning axles dropp d with gore. 
High o'er the ſcene of death Achilles ſtood, 
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THE ARGV ENT. 


The battel.; in the river Scamander. 


THE 'Trijani fly before Achilles, ſome towards the town, 
others to the river Scamanier : he fallt upon the latter 
with great flaughter, takes twelve captives alive, to 
ſacrifice to the ſhade of Patroclus ; and kills Lycaon and 
Aſteropeus. Scamander attacks himwith all his waves ; 
Neptune and Pallas aſſiſt * hero; Simbis joins Scu- 
mander ; at length Vulcan, by the iuſfigation of Jum, 
almoſt dries up the river. Thi; combate” ended, the o- 
ther Gods engage each other. Meanwhile Achilles 
continues the ſlaughter, drives the reſt into Troy : Agenor 
only makes a and, and is conveyed away in a cloud by A. 
pollo ; who ( to delude Achilles) taker upon him "Jen's 
ſhape, and while he purſues him in that difgwi iſe, groes * 
the Trojans an opportunity of retiring into their city. 

The ſame day continues. The ſcene is on the banks and m 
the ſlream . Scamander. | ; 


ND now to Xanthus' Sliding en "ave ae 


Xanthus, immortal progeny of Jove, 
The river here divides the flying traing. 
Part to the town fly diverſe o'er the plain, ET r 


This book is intirely different from all the . 
ing: though it be a battel, it is intirely cf a new and 


72 HOMER's ILTAD., Book XXI. 
Where late their troops triumphant bore the fight, 5 + 
Now chas'd, and trembling i in ignoble flight: 

(Thefe with a gather'd miſt Saturnia hrouds, 

And rolls behind the rout a heap of clouds) 

Part plunge into the ſtream: old Xanthus rores, 

The flaſhing billows beat the whiten'd ſhores : 

With cries promiſcuous all the banks reſound, 

And here, and there, in eddies whirling round, 

The flouncing ſteeds and ſhrieking wargiorsdrown'd. 


ſurprizing kind, diverſified with a vaſt variety of ima» 
gery and deſcription. . The ſcene is. totally changed: 
he paints the combate of his hero with the rivers, and 
deſcribes a battel amidſt an inundation. It is obſerva- 
ble, that though the whole war of the Iliad was upon the 
banks of theſe rivers, Homer bas artfully left out the 
machinery of river-gods in all the other battels, to ag- 
grandize this of his hero, There is no book of the 
poem that has more force of imagination, or in which 
the great and inexhauſted invention of our author is 
more powerfully exerted. After this deſcription of an 
inundation, there follows a very beautiful contraſt in 
that of the drought: the part of Achilles is admirably 
ſaſtained, and the new ſtrokes which Homer gives to his 
picture are ſuch, as are derived from the very ſource of 
his character, and fiaiſh the intire draught of this hero. 
How far all that appears wonderful or extravagant 
in this epiſode, may be reconciled to probability, truth 
and natural reaſon, will be conſidered in a diſtinct note 
on that head: the reader may find it on Y. 447. 
V. 2. Xanthus, immortal progeny of Fove.] The river 
is here ſaid to be the ſon of Jupiter, on account of irs 
being ſupplied with waters that fall from A 
is, . heaven. Euſtathius. 
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Bo“ XX. nA NN AI TUR 7 
As the ſcorch'd locuſts from their fields retire, © aan 
While faſt behind them runs the blaze of fire; 4's; 15 
Driv'n from the land before the ſmoaky cloud, 
The cluſt'ting legions ruſh into the flood. 
So plung'd in Xanthus by Athille” obte s 

Roars the e ſurge with men ind horſe, 


Keen 3067 


y. 14. 4s ah fearch'd locuſtr, etc. Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves that ſeveral; countries, have been much infeſted 
with armies of locuſts; and that, to prevent their de- 
ſtroying the fruits of the earth, the countrymen by 
kindling large fixes drove them from their fields; the lo- 
cuſts to avoid the intenſe heat were forced to caſt them; 
ſelves into the water. From this obſervation che poet 
draws his alluſion, which is very much to the honour of 
Achilles, ſince it repreſents the Trojans with reſpedt to 
him as no more than ſa many inſects. 

The ſame commentator” takes notice, that becauſe 
the iſland of Cyprus in particular was uſed to practiſe 
this method with the locuſts, ſome authors have con- 
jectured that Homer was of that country. But if this 
were a ſufficient reaſon for ſuch a ſuppoſition, he might 
be ſaid to be born in almoſt all the countries of the world, 
ſince he draws bis obſervations from the cuſtoms of 
them all. | | 
We may hence account. for ths ibis armies 
of theſe locuſts, mentioned among the plagues of Kaypt, 
without having recourſe to an immediate creation, as 
ſome good men have imagined, whereas the miracle in- 
deed conſiſts in the wonderful manner of bringing them 
upon the X'gyptians. I have often-obſerved with plea- 
ſure the ſimilitude which many of Homer's expreſſions 
bear with the holy ſeriptures, and that the moſt ancient 
heathen writer in the world, often ſpeaks in the idiom 
of Moſes: thus as the locuſts in Exodus are ſaid to be driven 


into the ſea, ſo in Homer they are forced into a river. 
Vor. IV. 9 


74 RON E010 L3A | Rooſt XXn 
His bloody lance the hero caſts aſide, 220 
(Which ſpreading tam'riſks on the margin hide) | 
Then, like a God, the rapid billows braves, 
Arm'd with bis ſword, high-brandiſh'd_ o er the waves: 
Now down he plunges; now he whirls. it round, 
Deep groan'd the waters with the dying ſound; 24 
Repeated wounds the red'ning river dy'd, 

And the warm purple circled on the tide. 
Swift thro' the foamy flood the Trojans fly, . - 
And cloſe in rocks or winding c. caverns lie. 


So the huge dolphin tempeſting the main, 30 


In ſhoals before him fly the ſcaly train, _ k 
Confus'dly heap'd they ſeek their inmoſt caves, : | 

Or pant and heave beneath the floating waves. 

Now tir'd with ſlaughter, from the Trojan band 
Twelve choſen youths he drags alive to land 35 


V. 30. So the huge Dolphin, eto. J It 10 obſervable 
with what juſtneſs the author diverſifies his compariſons 
according to the different ſcenes and elements he is en- 
gaged in: Achilles has been hitherto on the land, and 
| compared to land- animals, a lion, etc, Now he is in 
the water, the poet derives his images from thence, and 
likens him to a dolphin. Euſtathius. - 

V. 34. Now tir'd with ſlaughter.) This is admirably 
well ſuited to the character of Achilles, his rage bears 
him headlong on the enemy, he kills all that oppoſe 
him, and ſtops not, until nature itſelf could not keep 
pace with his anger; he had determined to reſerve 
twelve noble youths to ſacrifice them to the Manes of 
Patroclus, but his reſentment gives him no time to think 
of them, until the hurry of his paſſion abates, and he ig 
tired with laughter: without this circumſtance; I think 
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Book MXL. H ONE R' IL TAM 55 


m. s conſtrains, 
(Late their proud ornaments; but now their — 
Theſe his attendarts to the ſhips — 3-64) 

Sad victims! deſtin'd to — ſhade, © 12 


an objection 1 — naturally = — 1 in the time 
of a purfuit Achilles gave the enemy too much leiſure to 
eſcape, while he buſied himſelf with tying theſe pri- 


ſoners: though it is not abſolutely neceſſary to ſuppoſe 
he tyed them with his own hands, 


y. 35. Twelve choſen youths.) This piece of cruelty 


in Achilles has appeared ſhocking to many, and indeed. 


is what I think can only be excuſed by conſidering the 
ferocious and vindidtive ſpirit of this hero, It is how- 
ever certain that the ernekies exerciſed on enemles in 

war were authoriſed by the military laws of thoſe times; 
pay, religion ſelf became a ſanction to them. It is 
not only the fierce Achilles, but the pious and religious 
Aneas, whoſe very character is virtue and compaſſion, 
that reſerves. ſeveral young unfortunate captives taken 


in battel, to ſacriſice them to the Manes of his * 


hero. An. 10. V. 517. 


A cet 

Quatuor hic juvenes, totidem 70 educat Ufens 

. Viventes rapit ; infærias quos immalet 'umbrisy | 

Captivoque * g /anguine fanmas.” Ch 
And En. 21, V. 81. 


Vinxerat et poſt terga manus, quos mitteret MOR 
 Inferias, cæſo ſparſuros fanguine fanman.. 


And (what is very particular) the Latin poet expreſſes 
no diſapprobation of the action, which the Grecian does 
in plain terms, ſpeaking of this in Inad 23. y. 176. 
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Then, as once more he plung'd amid the flood, 00 
The young Lycaon in his paſſage ſtood z + © | 
The ſon of Priam, whom the hero rnb 
But late made captive-in his father's land, 
(As from a ſycamore, his ſounding ſteel 
Lopp'd the green arms to ſpoke a chariot - wheel) 45 
To Lemnos iſle he ſold the royal ſlave, 
Where Jaſon's ſon the price demanded gave; | Fn 
But kind Eetion touching on the ſhore, : 
The ranſom'd prince to far Ariſbe bore. [16 mk 
Ten days were paſt, fince in his father's reign | as 
He felt the e ſweets of liberty again; ? 1 


1 


V. 41. The young Lycaon, etc J Romer hi a -WOn- 
derſul art and judgment in contriving ſuch incidents ag 
ſet the characteriſtic qualities of his heroes in the highelt 


point of light. There is hardly any in the whole Iliad 


more proper to move pity than this circumſtance of 
Lycaon; or to raiſe terror, than this view of Achilles, 
It is alſo the fineſt picture of them both imaginable: we 
ſee the different attitude of their perſons, and the dif- 
ferent paſſions which appeared in their countenances: - 
at rſt Achilles ſtands erect, with ſurprize in bis looks 
at the ſight. af one whom he thought it impoſſible to 


fund there; while Lycaon is in the poſture of a ſuppliant, 


with looks that plead for compaſſion ; with one hand 
holding the hero's lance, and his knee with the other: 
afterwards, when at his death he lets go the ſpear, and 
places himſelf on his knees with his arms extended, to 
receive the mortal. wound, how lively and how (troagly 
is this painted! I belieye every, one-perceives the beauty 
of this paſſage, and allows that poetry (at leaſt in Ho- 
mer) is * a {peaking Sew 


* 8. Po 


ve 


The next, that God whom men in vain withſtand, 
Gives the ſame youth 1 band; 0 
Now never to return] and doom'd to go 80 


A ſadder journey to the ſhades belo b. ” 
His well-known fate when great Achilles ey d, 
(The helm and viſor he had caſt aſide een 24H 


With wild affright, and drop'd upon the ſieſd 
His uſeleſs: ance and unavailing ſhield.) 


As trembling, panting, from the ſtream he fled, 60 


And knock'd his fault'ring knees, the hero fait. 
Ye mighty Gods! what wonders ſtrike'my view I 

Is it in vain our conqu' ring arms ſubdoe? 

Sure I ſhall ſee yon' heaps of Trojans il”, 

Riſe from the ſhades, arid braye me on the felde 65 

As now the. captive, ery ſo late 1 bound, . 55 

And ſold to Lemnos, Ralks on Trojan — - 

Not him the ſea's unmeaſur d deeps detain, | 

That barr ſuck numbers from their native plain: 


Lo! he returns. bea Ming pens)... * 


Try, if the grave ean hold the wanderer 
If earth at length this active p prince can ale e 
Earth, whoſe ſtrong eral has held down Heacales:.... | 
Thus while he ſpake, the Trojan, pale with fears 

Approach d, and ſought hisknees with fuppliant tears; 75 
Loth as he was to yield his youthful, breath, r £6 
And his foul ſhiv'ring at thi'approath of dens 

Achilles rais'd the ſpear, prepar'd to un or” 22 * 


He kiſs d his feet, extended om the ground 


783 
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And while above the ſpear ſuſpended ſtood, ABT 


While thus theſe melting words attempt his heart. 


| was of ſo much leſs importance than his own. 
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Longing to dip its thirſty point in blood, 
One hand embrac'd them cloſe, one ſtopt the dart; 


Thy well-known captive, great Achilles! ſee, 
Once more Lycaon trembles at thy knee... 8 
Some pity to a ſuppliant's name afford, 

Who ſhar'd the gifts of Ceres at thy board; 
Whom late thy conqu ring arm to Lemnos bore, 
Far from his aun friends, and native , 104 


». 24. The — a of 7 Mia x Achille; J It is im- 
poſſible for any thing to be better imagined than theſe 
two ſpeeches: that of Lycaon is moving and compaſ- 
ſionate; that of Achilles 8 and dreadful; the one 
pleads with the utmoſt tenderneſs, the other denies with 
the utmoſt ſternneſs: one would think it impoſſible to 
amaſs ſo many moving arguments in ſo few words as 
thoſe of Lycaon: : he forgets no circumſtance to ſoften 
his enemy's anger, he flatters the memory of Patroclus, 
is afraid of being thought too nearly related to Hector, 
and would willingly put himſelf upon him as a ſuppliant, 
and conſequently as an inviolable perſon : but Achilles 
is immoveable, his reſentment makes him deaf to in- 
treaties, and it muſt be remembered that anger, not 
mercy, is his character. 

1 muſt confeſs I could have wiſhed Achilles bad ſpar- 
ed him: there are ſo many circumſtances that ſpeak in 
his ſxvour, that he deſerved his life, had he not aſked it 
in terms a little too abject. 

There is an air of greatneſs in the concluſion of the 
ſpeech of Achilles, which ſtrikes me very much: he 
ſpe:xs very unconcernedly of Bis own death, and up- 
braids his enemy for aſking life ſo earneſtly, a life that 
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Book XXI. HOMER's 1LT1AD. 79 
A hundred oxen were his price that day, 17 90 
Now ſums immenſe thy mercy ſhall repay, 

Scarce reſpited from woes I yet appear, | || | r 
And ſcarce twelve morning ſuns have ſeen me here; 
Lo! Jove again ſubmits me to thy hands, 
Again, her victim cruel fate demands! 1 
I ſprung from Priam, and Laothoe fair, 

(Old Alte's daughter, and Lelegia's heir; 

Who held in Pedaſus his fam'd abode, 
And rul'd the fields where ſilver Satnio flow'd) - 
Two ſons (alas ! unhappy ſons) ſhe bore; 100 
For ah! one ſpear ſhall drink each brother's gore, 

And I ſucceed to ſlaughter d Polydore. > 
How from that arm of terror ſhall I fly? 

Some dzmon urges ! tis my doom to die 


If ever yet ſoft pity touch'd thy mind, | + || 105 


Ah! think not me too much of Hector's kind! 

Not the ſame mother gave thy ſuppliant breath, - 

With his, who wrought thy lov'd Patroclus? death. 
Theſe words, attended with a ſhow'r of tears, 


The youth addreſt to unrelenting ears: 110 


Talk not of life, or ranſom, (he replies) 
Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies: 
In vain a ſingle Trojan ſues for grace; 
But Jeaſt, the ſons of Priam's hateful race. 


Die then, my friend ! what boots it to deplore ? 115 


The great, the good Patroclus is no more! 
He, far fhy better, was foredoom'd to die, 
And thou, doſt thou, bewail mortality: 


* 
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The day ſhall come (which nothing can avert) 
When by the ſpear, the arrow, or the dart, 
By night, or day, by force or by deſign, 


Impending death and certain fate are mine. 


Die then he ſaid; and as the word he ſpoke, 


The fainting ſtripling ſunk, before the stroke: 


His hand forgot its graſp, and left the ſpear; 
While all his trembling frame confeſt his fear. 
Sudden, Achilles his broad ſword diſplay'd, 
And buried in his neck the reeking blade. 


Prone fell the youth; and panting on the land, 


The guſhing purple dy'd the thirſty ſand: 
The victor to the ſtream the carcaſs gave, 
And thus inſults him, floating on the wave. 
Lie there, Lycaon ! let the fiſh ſirround 
Thy bloated corſe, and ſuck thy goary wound': 
There no ſad mother ſhall thy fun'rals weep, 
But ſwift Scamander roll thee to the deep, 
Whoſe ev'ry wave ſome wat'ry monſter brings, 
To feaſt unpuniſh'd on the fat of kings, 


. 121. The day Palte come 
When by the ſpear, the arrow, or r the dart. 
This is not ſpoken at random, but with an air of ſu- 
periority; when Achilles ſays he ſhall fall by an arrow, 
a dart or a ſpear, he inſinuates that no man will have 
the courage to approach him in a cloſe ſight, or engage 
him hand to hand, Eultathius, 


See'ſt thou not me, whom nature's gifts adorn, 


Sprung from a hero, from a Goddefs born 120 


130 


140 
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So periſh: Troy; and all the Trojan line! 

such ruin theirs, and ſuch compaſſion mine. 

What boots ye now Scamander's worſhip'd mw | 

His earthly honours, and nne x 

In vain your immolated bulls are ſlain, 8 145 

Your living courſets glut his gulphs in vain: » 

Thus he rewards you, with this bitter fate; 

Thus, till the Grecian vengeance is compleat; | 

Thus is aton'd Patroclus' honour'd ſhade, 

And the ſhort abſence of Achilles pad. 150 
Theſe boaſtful words provoke the raging Gd 

wm fury ſwells the Violated flood, 


„. 146. Your living courſers. glut his gulphs in vain. J 
Tt was an ancient . 5 to caſt living horſes into the 
ſea, and into rivers, to honour, as it were, by theſe 
victims, the rapidity of their ſtreams, This practiee con- 
tinued a long time, and hiſtory ſupplies us with exam- 
ples of it: Aurelius Victor ſays of Pompey the younger, 
Cum mari feliciter uteretur, Neptuni ſe flium confeſſus eft, 
eumgue bobus auratis et equo.placavit, He offered oxen 
in ſacrifice, and threw a living horſe into the ſea, as ap- 
pears from Dion, which is perfectly conformable to this 
of Homer, . Euſtathius, - Dacier, FE 

V. 152. With fury ſwells the violated bead. The 
poet has been preparing us. for the epiſode of the river 
Kanthus ever ſince the beginning of the laſt book; and 
here he gives us an account why the river wars upon 
Achilles: it is not only becauſe he is a river of Troas, 
but, as Euſtathius remarks, becauſe it is in defence of a 
man that was deſcended. from a brother river-God : he 
was angry too with Achilles on another account, becauſe 
he had choaked up his current with the bodies of his. 
countrymen, the Trojans, 5 


. 
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What means divine may yet the pow 'r emplay 
To check Achilles, and to reſcue Tro? 
Meanwhile the hero ſprings in arms, to dare 155 
The great Aſterqpeus to mortal war; 0 
The ſon of P elagon, whoſe lofty line 
Flows from the ſource of Axius, ſtream divine! |' 

(Fair Peribæa's love the God had crown'd, | 
With all his refluent waters circled; round) 160 


on him Achilles ruſh'd; he fearleſs ſtood, 


And ſhook two ſpears, advancing from the flood; 
The flood impell'd him, on Pelides' head 
T' avenge his waters choak'd with heaps of dead, 
Near as they drew, Achilles thus began. 163 

What art thou, boldeſt of the race of man? | 
Who, or from whence? Unhappy is the ſre, 
Whoſe ſon encounters our reſiſtleſs ire. 

O ſon of Peleus! what avails to trace 


(Reply'd the warrior) our illuſtrious race? 170 


From rich Pæonia's valleys I command 
Arms with protended ſpears, my native band; 


V. 171. From rich Peonia's—ete.] In the cata- 
logue Pyræchmes is ſaid to be commander of the Pæo- 


nians, where they are deſcribed as bow- men; but here 


they are ſaid to be armed with ſpears, and to have Aſte- 
ropæus for their general, Euſtathius tells us, ſome eri- 


tics afferted that this line in the Cat. Y. 355. 


"Ilnx+:youog d' vide nepiditiog 'Axtporalog, 


followed 


Aud Hupe x yt Tlaiovag ayxunclotyss 
But I ſee no reaſon for ſuch an aſſertion. Homer has 
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Now ſhines the tenth Wehr nba cs 1 eme 

m aid of Ilion to the flelds of fame: | 

Axius, who ſwells with all the neighb'ri ring ills, 175 


And wide around the flöated region fils 


Begot my ſire, Whoſe ſpear ſuch glory Ah gf: 

Now lift thy: army and try that hero's N 
Thbreat'ning he ſaid: the hoſtile chiefs advance: 

At once Aſteropeus diſcharg'd each lance, 180 
(For both his dert rous hands the lance cou'd wield) 
One ſtruck, but piere'd not the Vulcanian ſhicld; = 
One raz'd-Achilles” hand; the ſpouting blood 
Spun forth, in earth the faſten'd wenpon ſtood, 

Like lightning next the Pelian jav'lin fliess 18 
Its erring fury hiſs'd along the ſkies + 5 
Deep in the ſwelling bank was driv'n the = 

Ev'n to the mids carth'#; and n * 


Sl told us in this 41 that it was bat ten * 
ſince he came to the aid of Troy; he might be made 
general of the Pæonians upon the death of Pyræchmes, 
who was killed in the ſixteenth book. Why alſo might 
not the Pœonians, as, well as, Teucer, lin the ma» 
nagement both of the bow and the ſpear? 
v. 187. Deepin the felling bunt was driv*n the ſtar 
Ev'n to the middle. earth d $ 
It was impoſſible for the poet to give us a greater idea 
of the ſtrength of Achilles than he has by this circum- 
ſtance; his ſpear pierced fo deep into the ground, that 
another hero of great ſtrength could not diſengage it by 
re peated efforts; but immediately, after, Achilles draws 
it with the utmoſt eaſe: how Prodigious was the force 
of that arm that could drive at one throw a ſpear half 
way into the earth, and then with a touch releaſe it? 
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And on his foe with doubled füy flew 6 


Repulſive of his. might the weapon ſtoodõ :. 


The fourth, he tries to break the ſpear in vain; 


Bent as he ſtands, he tumbles to the plain; 1 M 
His belly open'd with a ghaſtly wound, 
The reeking entrails pour upon the ground. 
Beneath the hero's feet he panting lies, 
And his eye darkens, and his ſpirit flies: 


While the proud victor thus triumphing ſaid,  . - 


His radiant armour tearing from the dead: 

So ends thy glory! ſuch the fate they prove 
Who ſtrive preſumptuous with the ſons of Jove. 
Sprung from a river didſt thou boaſt thy line, 
But great Saturnius is the ſource of mine. 
How durſt thou vaunt thy wat'ry progeny? 

Of Peleus, Xacus, and Jove, am I; 
The race of theſe ſuperior far to thoſe, 
As he that thunders to the ſtream that flows, 


What rivers can, Scamander might have ſhown; 


But Jove he dreads, nor wars againſt his ſon. | 
Ev'n Achelous might contend in vain, 

And all the roaring billows of the main, 
Th eternal Ocean, from whoſe fountains fow.. 
The ſeas, the rivers, and the ſprings below, | 
The thund'ring voice of Jove abhors to hear, 
And in his deep abyſſes ſhakes with fear. 


T4 


| 190 
The foe thrice tugg d, and ſhook the rooted wood 
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He ſaid; then from the bank his jay'lin tore, 
And left the breathleſs warrior in his gore. 
The floating tides the bloody carcaſs lave, | 
And beat againſt it, wave ſucceeding wave; 226 
Till roll'd between the banks, it lies the food 
Of curling eels, and fiſhes of the flood. 
All ſcatter'd round the ſtream (their mightieſt ſlain) 
Th' amaz'd Pzonians ſcour along the plain: 
He vents his fury on the flying crew, e 
Thraſius, Aſtypylus, and Mneſus flew; 
Mydon, Therſilochus, with Anius fell; 
And numbers more his lance had plung'd to hell; 
But from the bottom of his gulphs profound, 
Scamander ſpoke; the ſhores return'd the ſound, 230 
O firſt of mortals! (for the Gods are thine) 
In valour matchleſs, and in force divine! 
If Jove have giv'a thee ev'ry Trojan head, 
'Tis not on me thy rage ſhould heap the dead. 
See! my choak'd ſtreams no more their courſe can keep, 
Nor roll their wonted tribute to the deep. 236 
Turn then, impetuous ! from our injur'd flood: 
Content, thy ſlaughters could amaze a God. 
In human form confeſs'd before his eyes 
The river thus; and thus the chief replies, 240 
O ſacred ſtream! thy word we ſhall obey; 
But not till Troy the deſtin'd vengeance pay, 
Not till within her tow'rs the perjur'd train 


Shall pant, and tremble at our arms again; 
Ver, IV. H 


Not till proud Hector, guardian of her wall, 245 

Or ſtain this lance, or ſee Achilles fall. | 
He ſaid; and drove with fury on the foe. 

| "Then to the Gofhead of the filyer bow 

The yellow flood began: O ſon of Joye ! | 

Was not the mandate of the fire above 256 

Full and expreſs? that Phebns ſhonld employ 

His ſacred arrows in defence of Troy, 

And make her coriquer, till Hyperion's fall 

In awful darkneſs hide the face of all ? "3 

He ſpoke in vain——the chief without diſmay 255 

Ploughs thro? the boiling furge his deſp'rate way. 

Then rifing in his rage above the ſhores, 

From all his deep the bellowing river rores, 

Huge heaps of lain diſgorges on the coaſt, 

And round the banks the ghaſtly dead are toſt. 260 

While all before, the billows rang'd 6n high | 

(A wat'ry bulwark) ſ{kreen the bands who fly. 

Now burſting on his head with thund'ring ſound, 

The falling deluge whelms the hero round: 


V. 263. Now burſting on his head, etc.] There is a 
great beauty in the verification of this whole paſſage in 
Homer: ſome of the verſes run hoarſe, full and ſonorous, 
like the torrent they deſcribe; others by their broken 
cadences, and ſudden ſtops, image the difficulty, labour 
and interruption of the hero's march againſt it. The 
fall of the elm, the tearing up of the bank, the ruſhing 
of the branches in the water, are all put into ſuch words, 


that almoſt every letter correſponds in its ſound, and 
echoes ta the ſenſe, of each particular, 5 
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His loaded ſhield bends to the ruſhing-/tide; | 265 


His feet, upborn, ſcarce the ſtrong flogd diyide, 
Slidd'ring, and ſtagg ring. On the border ſtood 
A ſpreading elm, that overkung the flood; 

He ſeiz d a bending bough, bis ſteps to ſtay; 


The plant uprogted tq bis weight gaye ways 27 


Heaving the bank, and undermining all; 

Loud flaſh the watexy to the ruſhing fall 

af the thick ſoliage, The large trunk diſplay'd 
Bridg'd the rough food acroſy: the hero ſtay d 

On this his weight, and rais'd upon his hand, 275 
Leap'd from the chanel, and xegain'd the land. 


V. 274. Bridgd the rough fled acroſ———] If we 
had no other account of the river Xanthus but this, it 
were alone ſufficient to ſhe that the current could not 
be very wide; for the poet here fays that the elm ſtretch- 
ed from bank to bank, and as it were made a bridge 0+ 


yer it: the fuddennefs of this inundation perfeRtly well 


agrees with a narrow river. 

V. 276. Leap'd from the chanel, J Euſtathius recites 
a criticiſm on this verſe; in the original the word 4 
ſignifies Stagnum, Palus, a ſtanding water; now this is 


certainly contrary to the idea of a river, which always 


implies a current: to ſolve this, ſays that author, ſome 


have ſuppoſed that the tree which lay acroſs the river 


ſtopped the flow of the watery, - and forced them to 
ſpread as it were into a pool. Others, diffatisfied with 
this ſolution, think that z miſtake is crept into the text, 
and that inſtead of ' tx Au, ſhould be inſerted ? £% Aims 

But I do not ſee the neceſſity of having recourſe to ei- 
ther of theſe ſolutions; for why may not the word Ag: 


lignify here the chanel of the riyer, as it evidently does 
in the 1 verſe? And nothing being more common 


Ha 


a 
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Then blacken'd the wild waves; the murmur roſe; 
The God purſues, a huger billow throws, 

And burſts the bank, ambitious to deſtroy 

The man whoſe fury is the fate of Troy. 286 
He, like the warlike eagle ſpeeds his pace, | 
(Swifteſt and ſtrongeſt of th” aerial race) 

Far as a ſpear can fly, Achilles ſprings  _ 


tht + + ho: Of mt. ca: i. od 


At ev'ry bound; his clanging armour rings: 


Now here, now there, he turns on ey'ry fide, 285 | 
And winds his courſe before the following tide; | S 
The waves flow after, whereſoe er he wheels, N 
And gather faſt, and murmur at his heels. "x4 * 1 
So when a peaſant to his garden brings SIS O 
Soft rills of water from the bubbling ſprings, _ 290, 4 


thanto ſubſtitute a part by the whole, why may not the B 
chanel be ſuppoſed to imply the whole river? 
y. 289. So when a peaſant to his garden brings, etc. ] * 
This changing of the character is very beautiful: no ol 
ever knew, like Homer, to paſs from the vehement T 
and the neryous, to the gentle and agreeable ; ſuch tran- 
ſitions, when properly made, give a ſingular pleaſure, * 
as when in muſic a maſter paſſes ſrom the rough to the V 
tender. Demetrius Phalereus, Who only praiſes this 5. 
compariſon for its clearneſs, has not ſufficiently recom- 
mended its beauty and value, Virgil has transferred it 


into his firſt book. of the Georgics, Y. 106. N 
. Deinde ſatis fluvium inducit, rivoſque ſequentes: Pi 
Et cum exuſtus ager morientibus æſtuat herbis, | A 
Ecce ſupercilio clivoſi tramitis undam = 
Elicit : Alla cadens raucum per levia murmur By 


Saxa ciet, ſcatebriſpue arentia temperat arva. _ 


* 
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And calls the flogds from high, to bleſs his bow'rs, 


And feed with pregnant ſtreams the plants and flow rs; 


Soon as he clears whate'er their paſſage Raid, 
And marks the future current with his ſpade, | | 
Swift o'er the rolling pebbles, down the hills 295 
Louder and louder pur! the falling rills, | 


Before him ſcatt'ring, they prevent his pains, 


And ſhine in mazy wand'rings o'er the plains. 
Still flies Achilles, but before his eyes | (=P 

Still ſwift Scamander rolls where-e'er he flies : 30 

Not all his ſpeed eſcapes the rapid floods; 

The firſt of men, but not a match for Gods. 

Oft as he t ra'd the torrent to oppoſe, 

And bravely try if all the pow'rs were foes ; 

So aft the ſurge, in wat ry mountains ſpread,, 305 

Beat on his back; or burſts upon his head. 

Yet dauntleſs ſtill the adverſe flood he braves, 

And ſtill indigoant bounds above the waves. 

Tird by we tides, his knees relax vil heil 

Waſh'd from beneath him ſlides the ſlimy foily 310 

When thus (his eyes on heay'n's expanſion thrown) 

Forth burſts the hero with an angry groan.. 
Is there no God Achilles to befriend, 

No power t'avert his miſerable end? 

Prevent, oh Jove! this ignominious date, 


3s 
And make my future life the ſport of fate. | 
Of all heav'n's oracles beliey'd in vain, 


But molt of Thetis, mult her ſon complains. 
| H3 | 


go HOMERS TLIAD. ook xx 
By Phœbus ' darts ſhe propheſy'd my fall, 1 
In glorious arms before the Trojan wall. 320 
Oh! had I dy'd in fields of battel warm, 
Stretch'd like a hero, by a hero's arm ! 


V. 321. 0h had Loyd in fields of bettel warm! etc.] 
Nothing is more agreeable than this wiſh to the- heroic 
character of Achilles: glory is his prevailing paſſion ; 
he grieves not that he muſt die, but that he ſhould die 
unlike a man of honour. Virgil has made uſe of the 
fame thought in the ſame circumſtance, where Eneas is 
in danger of being drowned, En. 1. y. 98. 


— 0 terque quaterque beati, 

©ueis ante ora patrum Troje ſub mænibus altis 

Contigit appetere! O Danaum fortiſſime gentis 

Tydide, mene Iliacis occumbere campis | 
Non potuiſſe ® tuaque animam hanc effundere ae ?. 
Lucan in the fifth book of his Pharſalia, W 


Cæſar in the ſame circumſtance, has (I think) carried 
yet farther the character of ambition, and a boundleſs 


thirſt of glory, in his hero; when, after he has repined 


in the ſame manner with Achilles, he acquieſces at laſt 
in the reflection of the glory he had already acquired; 


— A[icet ingentes abruperit actus 
Fellinata dies fatis, ſat magna peregi. 
Ardtoas domui gentes : Inimica ſubegi 
Arma manu: Vidit Magnum mihi Rama ſecundum. 
And only wiſhes that his obſcure fate might be conceal- 


ed, in the view that all the world might (till fear and ex- 
pect him. 


—Lacerum retinete cadaver 
Fluctibus in mediis ; defint mihi buſta, roguſque, 
Dum metuar ſemper terraque expecter ab omni. 
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Might Hector's ſpear this dauntleſs boſom rend, 1 
And my ſwift ſoul o ertake my ſlaughter d friend! 


Ah no! Achilles meets a ſhameful fat, 325 


Oh how unworthy of the brave and great! 

Like ſome vile ſwain, whom on a rainy day, 4 
Croſſing a ford, the torrent ſweeps away, 5 
An unregarded carcaſe to the ſea. 


Neptune and Pallas haſte to his relief, 330 
And thus in human form addreſs the chief: 
The pow'r of Ocean firſt, Forbear thy fear, 


Oh ſon of Peleus! Lo thy Gods appear! 
Behold! from Jove deſcending to thy aid, 
Propitious Neptune, and the blue-ey'd maid. 335 


Stay, and the furious flood ſhall ceaſe to abe: 


'Tis not thy fate to glut his angry wave. . 6 
But thou, the counſel heav'n ſuggeſts, attend! 
Nor breathe from combate, nor thy ſword ſuſpend, 


'Till Troy receive her flying ſons, till all 340 


Her routed ſquadrons pant behind their wall: 
Hector alone ſhall ſtand his fatal chance, 
And Hector's blood ſhall ſmoke upon thy lance. 
Thine is the glory doom'd.- Thus ſpake the Gods: 
Then ſwift aſcended to the bright abodes. - 245 
Stung with new ardour, thus by heav'n impelFd, 
He ſprings impetuous, and invades the field: 
O'er all th' expanded plain the waters ſpread; 
Heay'd on the bounding billows danc'd the dead, 


Floating *midſt ſcatter d arms; while caſques of gold 350 


And turn'd- up bucklers glitter d as they roll'd. 


Fa * 
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High o'er the ſurging tide, by leaps and bounds, 

He wades, and mounts; the parted waye reſounds, 
Net-a Whole river ſtaps the hero's courſe, _ 
While Pallas fills. him with immortal force. 335 
| With equal rage, indignant Xanthus rores, "El 
And lifts his billows, and oferwhelms his ſhores. | 
Then thus to Simois: haſte, my brother flogd! _ 


And check this mortal that controuls a God: 14 7 
Our braveſt heroes elſe ſhall quit the fight, 360 v 
And Ilion tumble from her tow'ry height. R 
Call then thy ſabje ſtreams, and bid them roxe, 7 
From all thy fountains {well thy wat'ry ſore, Pp 
With broken rocks, and with a load of dead __ c 
Charge the black ſurge, and pour it on his head. 363 A 
Mark how reſiſtleſs thro' the flogds he goes, G 
And boldly bids the warring Gods be foes ! D 
But nor that force, nor form divine to fight Sc 
Shall ought avail him, if our rage unite :. | | E: 
Whelm'd under our dark gulphs thoſe arms ſhall lie, 30 : 
That blaze ſo dreadful in each Trojan eye v 
And deep beneath a ſandy mountain burl'd, | | At 
Immers'd remaia this terror of the world. | A 
Such pond'rous ruin ſhall confound the place, | As 
No Greek ſhall &er his periſh'd relicks grace, 375 Ar 
No hand his bones ſhall gather, or inhume; 80 
Theſe his cold rites, and this his wat'ry tomb. 5 . W 
He ſaid; and on the chief deſcends amain, _ : 


Increas'd with gore, and ſwelling with the ſlain. 


— 
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Then murm'ring from his beds, he boils, he raves, 380 I 
And a foam whitens on the purple waves: MN 1 ö 
At ev'ry ſtep, before Achilles ſtood F ö 
The crimſon ſurge, and delug'd him with blood. 

Fear touch'd the queen of heav'n: ſhe ſaw diſmnay'd,” 

| She call'd aloud, and ſummon d Vulcati's aid, þ 38 5 

Riſe to the war ! th" inſulting flood requires 

Thy waſteful arm : aſſemble all thy fires! 

While to their aid, by our command enjoir'd, £ | 
Ruſk the ſwift eaſtern and the weſtern wind? ba 
Theſe from old Ocean at my word ſhall blow, - '396 
Pour the red torrent on the wat'ry foe, i 
corſes and arms to one bright ruin turn, 
And hiſſing rivers to their bottoms burn. | 
Go, mighty in thy rage l. diſplay thy pow'r, © 3 5 FR a 4 
Drink the whole flood, the crackling trees devour, 5 395 
Scorch all the banks! and (till our voice reclaim) 
Exert th' unweary'd furies of the flame 

The pow'r ignipotent her word obeys; * - 

Wide o'er the plain he pours the boundleſs blazez _ | 
At once conſumes the dead, and dries the foil; 400 I 
And the ſhrunk waters in their chanel boil:  _ | 
As when autumnal Boreas ſweeps the ſky, 
And inſtant blows the water'd gardens dry : 

So look'd the field, ſo whiten'd was the ground, 

While Vulcan breath'd the fiery blaſt around. 45 


2 


V. 40s. While Vulcan — the fiery "Pp around. 1 
It is in the original, Y. 355. | 


TIvo+y Tripopuerer TorvgpenTios "Hpairen. 


94- H,0 ME: R's, 11 1 4 p,. 13 
Swift on the ſedgy rœeds the cuin preys;.. 

Along the margin winds the running — 19 

| The trees in flaming rows to aſnes turn, 

The flow'ry Logg, and the tam'rifls bum ; 
| Brogd elm, and cypebs riſing in a ſpir z 0 
The wat ry willows hils before the fire. 

Now glow the waves, the fiſhes pant for wow 
The eels lie twiſting in the pangs of death: 
Now flounes aloft, now dive the ſcaly fry, 
Or gaſping, turn their bellies to the ſky. 415 
At length the river rear d his languid head, 
And thus, ſhort-panting, ta the Gd he ſaid. 
Oh Vulcan! oh!] what pow 'r reſiſts thy might? _ 
I faint, I ſink, unequal to the fight —— "ny 
1 yield——Let Lion fall; if fate derer 429. 
Ab bend no mare thy fiery arms on met 
He ceas d; wide confjagration blazing round; 
The bubling waters yield a biſſing ſound. 


The epithet given to Vulcan in this verſe (as well as in 
the 367th) "Hpairp:o Toxdgporec, has no ſort of alluſion to 
the action deſcribed : for what has hig i. or knows 
lege to do with burning up the river Xanthus? This is 
uſual in our author, and much exclaimed againſt by his 
modern antagoniſts, whom Mr. Boileau very well an» 
ſwers. (It is not ſo ſtrange in Homer to give theſe 
« epithets to perſons upon occaſions which can have 
& no reference to them; the fame is frequent in modern 
«& Janguages, in which we call a man by the name of 
“ Saint, when we ſpeak of any action of his that has 


© not the leaſt regard to his /an&ity : as when we ſay, « 


c for example, that St. Paul held the 3 of thoſe 
# who ſtoned St, Stephen.“ | 
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As when the flames beneath a caldron rife, 

To melt the fat of ſome rich ſacrifice, 

Amid the fierce embrace of circhng fires 

The waters foam, the heavy ſnrodk aſpires: 

So boils th imprfiſon'd Hood, T6tbid to flow, 

And choak'd with vapouts; feels his bottom * 


426 


To Juno then, imperial queen of air, a 


The burning river ſends his earneſt pray r. 

ah why, Saturnia! muſt thy ſon engage 

Me, only me, with all his waſteful rage? 

On othet Gods his dreadful arm employ, NY 
For mightier Gods aſſert the cauſe of Troy. 435 
Submiſſive I deliſt; if thou command, 

But ah! withdraw this all-deſtroying hand. 

Hear then my ſolenin oath, to yield to fate 

Unaided Ilion, and her deſtin'd ſtate, 


Till Greece moll gird her with deſtructiee lame, 44 


And in one ruin ſink the Trojan name. 


5. 424. As when the flames beneath 4 caldron riſe.) 
It is impoſlible to render literally ſuch paſſages with any 
tolerable heauty. Theſe ideas can never be made to 
ſhine in Engliſh; ſome particularities cannot be preſerv- 
ed; but the Greek language gives them luſtre, the words 
are noble and muſical. 


"Nc x det le W abe Ftp FONAG, 
Kvioon aexdowevo Exarorptpte fig x,. 
Havrober n. oͤrd Ji CUN& e Ara. 


All therefore that can be expected from a tranſlator i is 


to preſerve the meaning of the ſimile, and embelliſh it 
with ſome words of affinity that carry nothing low in 


the ſenſe or ſound, 


86 HOMERs/114D. Book KL 
His warm. intreaty touch'd Saturnia's ear: | 

She bade th' ignipotent his rage forbear, 

Recall the flame, nor in a mortal cauſe 

Infeſt a God: th' obedient flame withdraws: 445 


Again, the branching ſtreams begin to ſpreadd, 
And ſoft re · murmur in their wonted bed. | 


V. 447. And foft re-murmur in their wonted. bed. 

Here ends the epiſode of the river-fight ; and 1 muſt here 
lay before the reader my thoughts upon the whole of it; 
which appears to be in part an allegory, and in part a 
true hiſtory. Nothing can give a better idea of Homer's 
manner of enlivening his inanimate machines, and of 
making the plaineſt and ſimpleſt incidents noble and 
poetical, than to conſider the whole paſſage in the com- 


mon hiſtorical ſenſe, which I ſuppoſe to be no more 


than this. There happened a great overflow of the 
river Xanthus during the ſiege, which very. much incom- 


moded the aſſailants: this gave occaſion for the fiction 


of an engagement between Achilles and the river-god: 

Xanthus calling Simois to aſſiſt him, implies that theſe 
two neighbouring rivers joined in the inundation : Pal- 
las and Neptune relieve Achilles; that is, Pallas, or the 
wiſdom of Achilles, found ſome means to divert -the 
waters, and turn them into the /ea; wherefore Neptune, 
the God of it, is feigned to aſſiſt him. Jupiter and Juno 
(by which are underſtood the aerial regions) conſent to 
aid Achilles; that may ſignify, that after this great flood 
there happened a-warm, dry, windy ſeaſon, which af- 
ſuaged the waters, and' dried the ground: and what 
makes this in a manner plain, is, that Juno (which 
ſignifies the air) promiſes to ſend the north and weſt 
winds to diſtreſs the river. Xanthus being conſumed 
by Vulcan, that is, dried up with heat, prays to Juno 
to relieve him: what is this, but that the drought hay- 
ing drunk up his ſtreams, he has recourſe to the air for 


rain: 


r 
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While theſe by Juno's will the ſtrife reſign, | 


The warring Gods in fierce contention join: 


Re-kindling rage each heav'nly breaſt alarms; 450 
With horrid clangor ſhock'd th' thereal arms: 
Heav'n in loud thunder bids the trumpet ſound; 

And wide beneath them groans the rending ground. 
Jove, as his ſport; the dreadful ſcene deſeries, | 
And 1 views REY N with careleſs __ 455 


rains to ns Teen? his Sen ? or, Chae the whole 
may ſignify no more, than that Achilles being on the 


farther ſide of the river; plunged himſelf in to purſue 


the enemy; that in this adventure he-run the riſk of be- 
ing drowned that to ſave himſelfhe laid hold on a fallen 
tree, which ſerved to keep him a-float ; that he was (till 
carried down the ſtream to the place where was the 
confluence of the two rivers: (which, is expreſſed by 
the one calling the other to his aid) and that when 
he came nearer the ſea ¶ Neptune] he found means by 
his prudence [Pallas] to ſave himſelf from his danger. 


If the reader {till ſhould think, the fiction of rivers 


ſpeaking and fighting is too bold, the objection will 


vaniſh by conſidering how much the heathen mytho- 


logy authorizes the repreſentation of rivers as perſons: 
nay, even in old hiſtorians nothing is more common 
than ſtories of rapes committed by river- gods; and the 
fiction was no way unprecedented, aſter one of the ſame 
nature ſo well known, as the nga between Hers 
cules and the river Achelous. 


V. 454. Jove, as his port, the dreadful Lene deſcrres, 


And views contending Gods with careleſ) 3 eyes.] 


1 at a loſs for the reaſon why Jupiter is ſaid to 
ſmile at the diſcord of the gods, till I found it in Eu- 
ſtathius; Jupiter, ſays he, who is the lord of nature, is 


well pleaſed with the war of the gods, that is, of earth, 2 
ſea, and air, etc, becauſe the harmony of all beings ariſes- 


Vor. IV. I 


98 HOMER 1 LEAD Doo xxr. | 
The pow'r of battels lifts his brazen ſpear, |, ..; ; . 
And firſt aſſaults the radiant queen of waer. 

What mov'd thy madneſs, thus to diſ- unite 7 
Ethereal minds, and mix all heay'n in, fight? 8 by 
What wonder this, when in thy frantic. mood 460 
Thou droy'ſt a mortal to inſult a God; 

Thy impious hand Tydides' jay'lin bore, 1 
And madly bath'd it in celeſtial gore, 4 0 
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He ſpoke, and ſmote the loud-reſounding Meld, 
Which bears Jove's thunder on its dreadful field; 465 


e. 
The adamantine EÆgis of her ſire, 
That turns the glancing bolt, and forked fire. 1 
t 
from that diſcord: thus earth is oppoſite to water, air in 
to earth, and water to them all; and yet from this op- 0! 
polition ariſes that diſcordant concord by which all na- tt 
ture ſubſiſts. Thus heat and cold, moiſt and dry, are as 
in a continual war, yet upon this depends the fertility of V 
the earth, and the beauty of the creation. So that Ju- 
piter, who according to the Greeks is the ſoul of all, 
may well be ſaid to ſmile at this contention. 
v. 456. The power of battels, ete.] The combate of 
Mars and Pallas is plainly allegorical: juſtice and wiſdom (1 
demanded that an end ſhould be put to this terrible war: thi 
the god of war oppoſes this, but is worſted. Euſtathius gi 
ſays that this holds forth the oppoſition of rage and the 
wiſdom; and no ſooner has our reaſon ſubdued one 
temptation, but another ſucceeds to reinforce it, as 
Venus ſuccours Mars. The poet ſeems farther to in- 
ſinuate, that reaſon when it reſiſts a temptation vigorouſ- Mz 
ly, eaſily overcomes it: ſo it is with the utmoſt facility, tro 
that Pallas conquers both Mars and Venus. He adds, ſcri 
om 


that Pallas retreated from Mars in order to conquer him: 
this ſhews us, that the beſt way to ſubdue a temptation loo 
is to retreat from it. , | ber 


Hook NN. HOMERS IL IAD. 35 
Then heav d the Goddeſs in her mighty hand 
A ſtone, the limit of the neighb'ring land, 

There fix'd from eldeſt times; black, craggy, vaſt: 470 
ee at the ene 'nly: homicide ſhe * | 


y. 468. Then bea'd the Godde 61 fin 12 night hand. 
"A fone, etc.] 
The poet has deſcribed many of his heroes in former parts 
of his poem, as throwing ſtones. of enormous bulk and 
weight; but here he riſes in his image: he is deſcribing 
a goddeſs, and has found a way to make that action 
excel all human ſtrength, and be equal to a deity. 


Virgil has imitated, this paſſage in his twelfth, book, 


and applied it to Turnus; but I cannot help thinking 
that the action in a mortal is ſomewhat extravagantly 
imagined what principally renders it fo, is an addition 
of two lines to this ſimile which he borrows from ano- 
ther part of Homer, only with this difference, that where- 
as Homer ſays no two men could raiſe ſuch a ſtone, 
Virgil extends it to twelve. 


— circumſpicit ingens, 
Saxum, antiquum, ingens, campo quod forte j acebat, 
Limes agro poſitus, litam ut diſcerneret arvis, 
(There is a beauty in the repetition of faxum ingens, in 
the ſecond line; it makes us dwell upon the image, and 


gives us leiſure to, conſider the vaſtneſs of the ſtone:) 
the other two lines are as follow; 


Vix illud, lecti bis ſex cervice ſubirent, 
Oꝛalia nunc hominum producit corpora tellus, 


May I be allowed to think too, they are'not fo well in- 
troduced in Virgil? For it is juſt after Turnus is de- 
ſcribed as weakened and oppreſſed with fears and ill 
omens; it exceeds probability; and Turnus, methinks, 


looks more like a knight-errant in a romance, than a 


bero in an epic poem. 
I 2 


100. HOME R's;1'L!'t AD. Book XXI 
Thund'ring he falls; a maſs of monſtrous fize,. ' - | | 
And ſev'n broad acres covers as he lies. 
| The ſtunning ſtroke his ſtubborn nerves unbound; 25 
Loud o'er the fields his ringing arms reſonnd. 474 
The ſcornful dame her conqueſt views with ſmiles, 

And glorymg thus, the proſtrate God reviles. © 

Haſt thou not yet, inſatiate fury! known 


How far Minerva's force tranſcends thy o õww? id Vo 
Juno, whom thou rebellious dar'ſt withſtand,  _ 480 
Corrects thy folly thus by Pallas hand; FUE 1415 


Thus meets thy broken faith with juſt diſgrace, 
And partial aid to Troy's perfidious race. 
The Goddeſs ſpoke, and turn'd her eyes away, 
That beaming round, diffus'd celeſtial day. 485 
Jove's Cyprian daughter, ſtooping on the land, | 
Lent to the wounded God her tender hand: 
Slowly he riſes, ſcarcely breathes with pain, 
And propt on her fair arm, forſakes the plain, 
This the bright empreſs of the heav'ns ſurvey'd, 490 
And ſcoffing, thus, to war's victorious maid, 
Lo! what an aid on Mars's fide is ſeen } 
The Smiles and Loves unconquerable queen! 
Mark with what inſolence, in open view, 
She moves: let Pallas, if ſhe dares, purſue. 495 
Minerva ſmiling heard, the pair o'ertook, 
And ſlightly on her breaſt the wanton ſtrook: : 
She, unreſiſting, fell; (her ſpirits fled) „ 
On earth together lay the lovers ſpread. | 


0 


of 


Book xt. HOMERS IL IAD. or 

And like theſe heroes, be the fate of all 500 

(Minerva cries) who guard the Trojan val! ? 

To Grecian Gods ſuch let the Phrygian be, 

So dread, lo fierce, as Venus is to me; 

Then from the loweſt ſtone ſtrall Troy be mov'd— 

Thus ſhe, and Juno with a ſmile approv'd. 505 
Meantime, to mix in more than mortal fight, 

The God of Ocean dares the Ge wa. £:f 


5. 507. The God w; Ocean as the G 57 of 15. 1 
The interview between Neptune and Apollo is very ju- 
diciouſly in this place enlarged upon by our author. Ihe 
poem now draws to a concluſion; the Trojans are to be 
puniſhed for their perjury and violence: Homer accord- 
ingly. with a poetical juſtice ſums up the evidence againſt 
tem, and repreſents the very founder of Troy as an ir- 
zurious perſon. There have been ſeveral references to. 
this ſtory ſince the beginning of the poem, but he for- 
bore to give it at large till near the end of it; that it 
might be freſh upon the memory, and ſhew, the Trojans. 
deſerye the puniſhment they are going to ſuffer, 
Eullathius gives the reaſon why Apollo aſſiſts the 
Trojans, though he had been equally with Neptune af- 
fronted by Laomedon: this proceeded from the ho- 
nours which Apollo xeceived from.the poſterity of Lac- 
medon ; Troy paid him no. leſs worſhip than Cilla, or 
Tenedos; and by theſe means won him over to a ſor- 
giveneſs: but Neptune ſtill was ſlighted, and conſequent- 
ly continaed an enemy to the whole race. 

The ſame author gives us various, opinions why: Nep- 
tune is {aid to haue built the Txojan wall, and to have: 
been defrauded of his wages : Some ſay that Laomedon: 
ſacrilegiouſly took away the treaſtires out of the temples. 
of Apollo. and Neptune, to carry on. the fartifications; 
from whence it was fabled that Neptune and Apollo buils 
the walls, Others will have it, that two. of the warke 

13 


102 HOMER's 1 L IA D. Book xxl. 
What ſloth has ſeiz d us, when the fields around I ſound? 
Ring with conflicting pow'rs, and heav'n returns the 
Shall ignominious we with ſhame retire, . | 510 
No deed perform'd, to our Olympian ſire? 

Come, prove thy arm! for firſt the war to wage, 
Suits not my greatneſs, or ſuperior age. 

Raſh as thou art to prop the Trojan throne, 
(Forgetful of my wrongs, and of thy own) - 515 
And guard the race of eu Laomedon! \ 


men dedicated their wages to Apollo and Nopkis! and 
that Laomedon detained them: fo that he might in ſome 
ſenſe be ſaid to defraud the deities themſelves, by with- 
holding what was dedicated to their temples. 

Ihe reaſon why Apollo is ſaid to have kept the herds 
of Laomedon, is not fo clear. Euſtathius obſerves that 
all plagues firſt ſeiſe upon the four-footed creation, and 
are ſuppoſed to ariſe from this deity: thus Apollo in the 
firſt book ſends the plague into the Grecian army; the 
ancients therefore made him to prefide over cattel, that 


by preſerving them from the plague, mankind might 


be ſafe from infectious diſeaſes, Others tell us, that 
this employment is aſcribed to Apollo, becaufe he figni- 
fies the ſun: now the ſun clothes the paſtures with graſs 
and herbs ; ſo that Apollo may be ſaid himſelf to feed 
the cattel, by ſupplying them with food. Upon either 
of theſe accounts Laomedon may be ſaid to be ungrate- 
ſul to that deity, for raiſing no temple to his honour, 

It is obſervable that Homer, in this ſtory, aſcribes the 
building of the wall to Neptune only: I ſhould con- 
jecture the reaſon might be, that Troy being a ſea-port 
town, the chief ſtrength of i it depended upon its ſitua- 
tion, ſo that the ſea was in a manner a wall to it: upon 
this account Neptune may not improbably be ſaid to 
have built the wall. 
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Book XXI. HOM E R's, HLH A-Di 193, 
Haſt thou forgot, how at the monarch's pray 'r, 
We ſhar'd the Jengthen'd labours of a year! 
Troy walls J rais'd (for ſuch were Jove's: commands). : 
And yon - proud bulwarks grew beneath my hands: 320 
Thy taſk. it was to feed the bellowing droyes _ 
Along fair Ida's vales, and pendent groves. 

But when the circling ſeaſons in their train 

Brought back the grateful day that crown'd our pain: 8 
With, menace ſtern the fraudful king defy d , ; $25 
Our latent Godhead, and the prize deny'd: 5 

Mad as he was, he threaten d ſervile band, 
And doom d us exiles far in barb'rous lands. Tour 
Incens'd, we heav'nward fled with ſwiſteſt wing, 
And deſtin'd vengeance, on the perjur d king. 520 
Doſt thou, for this, afford proud Ilion grace, 
And not like us, infeſt the faithleſs races? 

Like us, their preſent, future ſons deſtroy, ,_ _ 
And from its deep foundations heave their Troy ? 


n $ * 
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Apollo thus: To combate for mankind 333 
Ill ſuits the wiſdom of celeſtial minds 
For what is man? calamitous by birth, _ 


They owe their life and nouriſhment to earth; 


„. 537. * what is mon? etc] The poet 18 very 
happy. in interſperſing his poem with moral. ſentences; 
in this place he ſteals away his reader from war and. 
horror, and gives him a beautiful admonition of his 
own frailty. * Shall I (ſays Apollo) contend with thee 
« for the ſake of man? man, who is no more than a 
leaf of a tree, now green and flouriſhing, but ſoon 


& withered away and gone 2” The ſon of Sirach has an 
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Like yearly leaves, that now, with beauty crown'd, 


Smile on the ſan; now, wither on the ground: 540 


ha 
0 * 


To their own hands commit the frantic ſcene, | 
Nor mix immortals in a cauſe ſo mean. 
Then turns his face, far-beaming heay 'nly ae 
And from the ſenior pow'r, ſubmiſs retires; 
Him, thus retreating, Artemis upbraids, 545 
The quiver'd huntreſs of the Sytvan ſhades. oa 
And is it thus the youthfu} Phcebus a 
And yields to'Ocean's hoary fire, the prize? 
How vain that martial pomp, and dreadful ſhow 
of pointed arrows, and the ſilver bow! 550 
Now boaſt no more in yon“ celeſtial bowr, © 
Thy force can match the great earth-ſhaking pow'r. 
Silent, he heard the queen of woods upbraids © 
Not ſo Saturnia bore the vannting maid ; 
But furious thus. What inſolence has driva 555 
＋ by pride to face Une pe of Vent n? e 


. which very much ade this, Ecelus. xiv. 
18. As the green leuves upon a thick tree, ſome fall, and: 
ſome gro whi is the generation of fleſh and blood, one 88 
to an end, and one is born. 

V. 544. Aud from the ſenior por, ſabmiſ retires. J 
Two things hinder Homer from making Neptune and 
Apollo fight. Firft, becauſe having already deſcribed” 
the fight between Volcar and Xanthus, he has pothing 
farther to ſay here, for it is the fame conflict between 
humidity and dryneſs, Secondly, Apollo being the 
ſame with Deſtiny, and the ruin of the Trojans being 
concluded upon and decided, that God can no longer 
defer ĩt. Dacier. | 
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e HOME Rs FT LA0 wy 
What tho? by Joye the female plague deſign dl, 
Fierce to the feeble race. of woman-ki Sts AT 
The wretched matron feels thy piercing — 5 
Thy ſex's tyrant, with a tyger's heart 360 
What tho' tremendous | in the woodland chaſe, - 1 
Thy certain arrows pierce the ſavage race? 

How dares thy raſhneſs on the pow'rs divine | 
Employ thoſe arms, or-match thy force with mine ? 8 
Learn hence, no more unequal war to ge — Kon 
She ſaid, and ſeiz'd her wriſts with eager rages. 


v. 557. The female Pune. TT 
Fierce to the fbeble race of woman-kind ete. - 

The words in the original are, Though Jupiter has made 
vu a lion to women, The meaning of this is, that Diana 
was terrible to that ſex, as being the ſame with the 
moon, and bringing on the pangs of child - birth: or elſe 
that the ancients attributed all ſudden deaths of women 
to the darts of Diana, as of men to thoſe of Apollo: 
which opinion is frequently alluded to in Homer. Eu- 
ſtathius. 

V. 566. She ſaid, and ſeiz'd her wriſts, etc. ] I muſt 
_ confeſs I am at a loſs how to juſtify Homer in every 
point of thefe combats with the gods: when Diana and 
Juno are to fight, Juno calls her an impudent bitch, xuos 
ade e: When they fight, ſhe boxes her ſoundly, and 
ſends her crying and trembling to heaven: as ſoon as 
the comes thither, Jupiter falls a laughing at her: in- 
deed the reſt of the deities ſeem to be in a merry vein 
during all the action: Pallas beats Mars and laughs at 
him; Jupiter ſees them in the fame merry mood: m_ 
when ſhe had cuffed Diana is not more ſerious : 
ſhort, unleſs there be ſome depths that I am not able — 
fathom, Homer never better deſerved than in this place 
the cenſure paſt upon him by the ancients, that as he 
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Theſe in her left hand load; her right uity” 4 
The bow, the quiver, and its plumy pride. | 


About her temples flies the buſy bow; ;/ 2 


Now here, now there, ſhe winds het from the blow; 570 
The ſcatt' ring arrows rattling from the caſe, | 
Drop round, and idly mark the duſty place. | | 

Swift from the field the baffled huntreſs flies, s 

And ſcarce reſtrains the torrent in her eyes: 

So, when the falcon wings ber way above, | 575 


| To the cleft cavern ſpeeds the gentle dove, 
| (Not ſated yet to die) there ſafe retreats, ., 


Yet {till her heart againſt the marble beats, 
To her, Latona haſtes with tender care; 
URI PINES SFr thus declines the war. 580 


raiſed Fe charsQters af bis up to gods, fo he ſank 
thoſe of gods, down to men. 

| Yet I think it but reaſonable to 3 from the 
very abſurdity of all this, (ſuppoſing it had no hidden 
meaning or allegory) that there muſt therefore certainly 
be ſome. Nor do I think it any inference to the con- 
trary, that it is too obſcure for us to find out: the re- 
moteneſs of our times muſt neceſſarily darken yet more 


and more ſuch things as were myſteries at firſt. Not 


that it is at all impoſſible, notwithſtanding their preſent 
darkneſs, but they might then have been very obvious; 
as it is certain, allegories ought to be diſguiſed, but not 


obſcured: an allegory ſhould be like a veil over a 


beautiful face, ſo ſine and me as to ſhew the 
very charms it covers. | 

Y. 580. Whom Hermes viewing, hs declines the war a1 
It is impoſſible that Mercury ſhould encounter Latona: 


ſuch a fiction would be unnatural, he being a planet, and 
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How ſhall I face the dame, who-gives delight 
To him whoſe thunders, blacken heav'n with night? 
Go, matchleſs Goddeſs ! triumph in the ſkies,  .., - | ;' 
And boaſt my conqueſt, while I, yield the priae. 

He ſpoke . and paſt: Latona, ſtooping W., 385 
Collects the ſtattet d ſhafts, and fallen bo we 
That glitt'ring on the duſt, lay here and there; | 
Diſhonour'd relicks of Diana's war. 

Then ſwift purſu'd her to her bleſt abode, 

Where, all confus'd, ſhe ſought the fov' reign God; 590 | 
Weeping ſhe graſp'd his knees: the ambroſial veſt 
Shook with her ſighs, and panted on her breaſt, - 

The ſire, ſuperior ſmil'd; and bade her I i 
What heay/aly hand had caus 'd his ee woe? | 
Abaſh'd, ſhe names his own imperial ſpouſe; 395 
And the pele ereſcent fades upon her brows. 5 . LY 
| Thus they above: while ſwiftly gliding down, 
Apollo enters Ilion's ſacred town: 

The guardian God now trembled for her wall, 

And fear d the Greeks, tho' fate forbad her tar. i=] 
Back to Olympus, from the war's alarms, 

Return the ſhining bands of Gods in arms; 

Some proud in triumph, ſome with rage on bees: 

And take their thrones around th' zthereal fire : | 

Thro'blood, thro? death, Achilles till proceeds, 605 | 
O'er ſlaughter 'd heroes, and o'er rolling . , 


| , ; } 1 | 15 , 
ſhe repreſenting the night; for the planets « owe all their 
luſtre to the ſhades of the night, and then only become 
vilible to the world. Euſtathius. 
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As when avenging flames wich fury drin 
On guilty towns exert the wrath of bean: 

The pale inhabitants, ſome fall, ſome f 
And the red yapours purple all the Ey) 610 


80 rag'd Achilles: | death and dire diſmay,” * | 


And toils, and terrors, fill'd the dreadful day. 
High on a turret hoary Priam ſtands, 
And marks the waſte of his deſtructive hands; 


oF 607. 4s when avenging * with fary driv? 5 
On guilty towns exert the wrath of heav 1.1 
This paſſage may be explained two ways, each very re- 
markable. Firſt, by taking this fire for a real fire, ſent 


from heaven to puniſh a criminal city, of which we have 


example in holy writ. Hence we find that Homer had 
a notion of this great truth, that God ſotmetimes exerts 
his judgments on whole cities in this ſignal and terrible 
manner. Or if we take it in the other ſenſe, ſimply as 


a fire thrown into a town by the enemies who aſſault it, 


and only expreſſed thus by the author in the ſame man- 
ner as Jeremy makes the city of Jeruſalem ſay, when 
the Chaldzans burnt the temple, The Lord from above 
hath ſent fire into my bones, Lament. i. 13. Yet ſtill thus 
much will appear underſtood by Homer, that the fire 
which is caſt into a city comes not, properly ſpeaking, 
from men, but from God, who delivers it up to their 
fury. Dacier. 

v. 613. High on à turret hoary Priam, ete.] The 
poet {till raiſes the idea of the courage and ſtrength of 
his hero, by making Priam in a terror that he ſhould 
enter the town after the routed troops: for if he had 
not ſurpaſſed all mortals, what could have been more 


deſirable for an enemy, than to have let him in, and 


then deſtroyed him? 
Here again there was need of another machine to 
binder him from entering the city; for Achilles being 
valtly 
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Views, from his arm, the Trojans ſcatter'd flight, 615 

And the near hero riſing on his ſight!” © 

No ſtop, no check, no aid! with feeble pace, 

And ſettled ſorrow on his aged face, 

Faſt as he could, he ſighing quits the walls; 

And thus, deſcending on the guards he calls, 620 
You to whoſe care our city-gates belong, 

Set wide your portals to the flying throng. 

For lo! he comes, with unreſiſted ſway; 

He comes, and deſolation marks his way! 

But when within the walls our troops take breath, 625 

Lock faſt the brazen bars, and ſhut out death. 

Thus charg'd the rev'rend monarchs wide were flung 

The opening folds; the ſounding hinges rung. 

Phoebus ruſh'd forth, the flying bands to meet, 

Strook ſlaughter back, and cover'd the retreat. 630 


vaſtly ſpeedier than thoſe he purſued, he muſt neceſſarily 
overtake ſome of them, and the narrow gates could not 
let in a body of troops, without his mingling with the 
hindmoſt The ſtory of Agenor is therefore admirably 
contrived, and Apollo, (who was to take care that the 
fatal decrees ſhould be punQually executed) interpoſes 
both to ſave Agenor and Troy; for Achilles might have 
killed Agenor, and til] entered with the troops, if A- 
pollo had not diverted him by the purſuit of that phan- 
tom. Agenor oppoſed himſelf to Achilles only becauſe 
he could not do better; for he ſees himſelf reduced to a 
dilemma, either ingloriouſly to periſh among the ſugi- 
tives, or hide himſelf in the foreſt ; both which were e- 
qually unſafe: therefore he is purpoſely inſpired with a 


generous reſolution to try to ſave his countrymen, and 


as the reward of that ſervice, is at laſt ſaved himſelf, 
Vor. IV. K 
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110 HOME R's IL IA D. Book XXI. 
On heaps the Trojans croud to gain the gate, 
And gladſbme ſee their laſt eſcape from fate: 
Thither, all parch'd with thirſt, a heartleſs train, 
Hoary with duſt, they beat the hollow plain: 


And gaſping, panting, fainting, labour on 635 
With heavier ſtrides, that lengthen tow'rd the town, 
Enrag'd Achilles follows with his ſpear ; 


Wild with revenge, inſatiable of war. 
Then had the Greeks eternal praiſe acquir'd, 
And Troy inglorious to her walls retir'd ; 640 
But * he, the God who darts æthereal flame, 
Shot down to ſave her, and redeem her fame. 
To young Agenor force divine he gave, 
(Antenor's offspring, haughty, bold and brave) 
In aid of him, beſide the beech he fate, 645 
And wrapt, in clouds, reſtrain'd the hand of fate. 
When now the gen'rous youth Achilles ſpies, 
Thick beats his heart, the troubled motions riſe, 
(So, ere a ſtorm, the waters heave and roll) 
He ſtops, and queſtions thus his mighty ſoul. 650 
What, ſhall I fly this terror of the plain ? 
Like others fly, and be like others ſlain ? 


* Apollo, 

V. 651. What, ſhall I fly? ete. ] This is a very ho 
ufol ſoliloquy of Agenor, ſuch a one as would naturally 
ariſe in the ſoul of a brave man, going upon a deſperate 
enterprize: he weighs every thing in the balance of 
reaſon ; he ſets before himſelf the baſeneſs of flight, and 
the courage of his enemy, until at laſt the thirſt of glory 
preponderates all other conſiderations. From the con- 


=Y 18 a a. 
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Vain hope | to ſhun him by the ſelſ-ſame rod 
Yon! line of flaughter'd Trojans lately trod. 

No: with the common heap I ſcorn to fall— 655 
What if they paſs'd me to the Trojan wall, 
While J decline to yonder path, that leads 

To Ida's foreſts and ſurrounding ſhades ? 

So may I reach, conceal'd, the cooling flood, 

From my tir'd body waſh. the dirt and blood, 660 
As ſoon as night her duſky veil extends, 
Return in ſafety to my Trojan friends, 

What if? But wherefore all this vain debate? 

Stand I to doubt, within the reach of fate? 

Ev'n now perhaps, ere yet I turn the wall, 665 
The fierce Achilles ſees me, and I fall: 

Such is his ſwiftneſs, tis in vain to fly, 

And ſuch his valour, that who ſtands muſt die. 
Howe'er 'tis better, fighting ſor the ſtate, 
Here, and in public view, to meet my fate. 670 
Yet ſure he too is mortal; he may feel 

(Like all the ſons of earth) the force of ſteel ; 

One only foul informs that dreadful frame 

And Jove's ſole favour gives him all his fame. 

He ſaid, and ſtood, collected in his might; 675 
And all his beating d claim'd the _ 


cluſton of this ſpeech it is. evident, — the ſtory of 
Achilles's being invulnerable except in the heel, is an 
invention of latter ages; for had he been fo, there had 
been nothing wonderful in his character. Euſtathius. 
K 2 
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n HOME R' ILIA D. Roo XXL, 
So from ſome deep grown wood the panther ſtarts, 
Rous'd from his thicket by a ſtorm of darts: 
Untaught to fear or fly, he hears the ſounds, 
Of ſhouting hunters, and of clam'rous hounds ; 


680 


Tho! ſtruck, tho' wounded, ſcarce perceives the pain, 


And the barb'd jav'lin ſtings his breaſt in vain: 


On their whole war, untam'd the ſavage flies; 
And tears his hunter, or beneath him dies. 
Not leſs refoly'd, Antenor's valiant heir 
Confronts Achilles, and awaits the war, 
Diſdainful of retreat: high-held before, | 
His ſhield (a broad circumference) he bore 
Then graceful as he ſtood, in a& to throw 
The lifted jav'lin, thus beſpoke the foe. 

How proud Achilles glories in his fame! 
And hopes this day to fink the Trojan name 
Beneath her ruins ! know, that hope is vain; 
A thouſand woes, a thouſand toils remain. 
Parents and children our juſt arms employ, 
And ſtrong, and many, are the ſons of Troy. 


Great as thou art, ev'n thou may'ſt ſtain with gore 
Theſe Phrygian fields, and preſs a foreign ſhore, 
He ſaid: with matchleſs force the jav'lin flung 


Smote on his knee; the hollow cuiſhes rung 


Beneath the pointed ſteel ; but ſafe from harms 


He ſtands impaſſive in th*ztheceal arms. 
Then fiercely ruſhing on the daring foe, 
His lifted arm prepares the fatal blow. 


685 


695 


700 


Book XXI. HOMER's ILIA D. my 
But jealous of his fame Apollo fhrouds - 705. 
The God-like Trojan in a veil of clouds: | 
Safe from purſuit, and ſhut from mortal view, | 
Diſmiſs'd with fame, the favonr'd youth withdrew. 
Meanwhile the God, to cover their eſcape, 

Aſſumes Agenor's habit, voice, and ſhape, 726 
Flies from the furious chief in this diſguiſe, l 
The furious chief ſtill follows where he flies: 

Now o'er the fields they ſtretch with lengthen'd ſtrides, 
Now urge the courſe where ſwift Scamander glides: 
The God now diſtant ſcarce a ſtride before, 715 
Tempts his purſait, and wheels about the ſbore : 


V. 709. Meanwhile the God, to cover their eftape, etc. 
The poet makes a double uſe of this ſiction of Apollo's 
deceiving Achilles in the ſhape of Agenor; by theſe 
means he draws him from the purſuit, and gives the- 
Trojans time to enter the city, and at the fame time 
brings Agenor handſomely off from the combate. The 
moral of this fable is, that deſtiny would not yet ſuffer 
Froy to fall. 

Euſtathius fancies that the occafion of the fiction 
might be this: Agenor fled from Achilles to the banks 
of Xanthus, and might there conceal himſelf from the- 
purſuer behind ſome covert that grew en the ſhores; 
this perhaps might be the whole of the ſtory. So plain 
a narration would have paſſed in the mouth of an hiſto- 
rian, but the poet dreſſes it in fiction, and tells us that 
Apollo (or Deſtiny) concealed him in a cloud from the 
light of his enemy. 

The ſame author farther obſerves, char Achilles dy 
an unſeaſonable piece of vain- glory, in purſuing a ſingle- 
enemy, gives time to a whole army to eſcape : he na- 
ther kills Agenor, nor overtakes the Frojans. 

x 3 
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While all the flying troops their ſpeed employ, 
And pour on heaps into the walls of Troy. 

No ſtop, no ſtay 3 no thought to aſk, or tell, 


Who *ſcap'd by flight, or who by battel fell. 720 
*Twas tumult all, and violence of flight; 

And ſudden joy confus'd, and mix'd affright : 

Pale Troy againſt Achilles ſhuts her gate ; 

And nations breathe, deliver'd from their fate. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Death of Hector. 


THE Trejans being ſafe within the walls, Hector only 
lays to oppoſe Achilles. Priam is ſtruck at his approach, 
and tries to perſuade his ſon to re-enter the town. He- 
cuba joins her intreaties, but in vain, Hector conſults 
within himſelf what meaſures to take : but at the ad- 
vance of Achilles, his reſolution fails him, and he flies; | 
Achilles purſues him, thrice round the walls of Troy. 
The Gods debate concerning the fate of Hector; at length 
Minerva deſcends to the aid of Achilles. She deludes 
Hector in the ſhape of Deiphobus; he flands the com- 
bate, and is ſlain. Achilles drags the dead body at his 
chariot, inthe ſight of Priam and Hecuba. Their lamen- 
tations, tears and deſpair. Their cries reach the ears of 
Andromache, who, ignorant of this, was retired into the 
inner part of the palace: ſhe mounts up to the walls, and 
beholds her dead hunband. She ſwoons at the ſpectacle. 
Her exce/5 of grief and lamentation. 

The thirtieth day ſtill continues. The ſcene lies under the 
walls, and on the battlements of Troy, 0 


HUS to their bulwarks, ſmit with panic fear, 
The herded Ilians ruſh like driven deer; 


It is impoſſible but the whole attention of the reader 
mult be awakened in this book: the heroes of the two 


1 
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There ſafe, they wipe the briny drops away, 
And drown in bowls the labours of the day. 
Cloſe to the walls advancing o'er the fields, 5 
Beneath one roof of well compacted ſhields, 
March, bending on, the Greeks embody'd pow'rs, | 
Far-ſtretching in the ſhade of Trojan tow'rs. | 
Great Hector ſingly ſtay'd; chain'd down by fate, 
There fixt he ſtood before the Scæan gate; 10 
Still his bold arms determin'd to employ, 
The guardian ſtill of long-defended Troy. 

Apollo now to tir'd Achilles turns; 
(The pow'r confeſt in all his glory burns) 
And what (he cries) has Peleus' ſon in view, 15 
With mortal ſpeed a Godhead to purſue? 
For not to thee to know the Gods is giv'n, 
Unſkill'd to trace the latent marks of heav'n. 
What boots thee now, that Troy forſook the plain ? 
Vain thy paſt labour, and thy preſent vain : 20 


armies are now to encounter; all the foregoing battels 
have been but ſo many preludes and under- actions, in 


order to this great event, wherein the whole fate of 


Greece and Troy is to be decided by the ſword of A- 
chilles and Hector. 
This is the book, which of the whole Iliad appears 


to me the moſt charming. It aſſembles in it all that 


can be imagined of great and important on the one hand, 

and of tender and melancholy on the othey: Terror and 
Pity are here wrought up in perfection; and if the reader 
is not ſenſible of both in a high degree, either he is ut- 
terly void of all taſte, or the tranſlator of all {kill, in 


Poetry. 


Book XXII. H'OMER's IL IAD. 17 
Safe in their walls are now her troops beſtow'd, 
While here thy frantic rage attacks a God. 
The chief incens d Too partial God of day 
To. check my conqueſts in the middle way: 
How few in Ilion elſe had refuge found? 25 
What gaſping numbers now had bit the ground ? 
Thou robb'ſt me of a glory juſtly mine, 
Pow'rful of Godhead, and of fraud divine: | 
Mean fame, alas! for one of heay'nly ſtrain, 
To cheat a mortal who repines in vain, 30 
Then to the city terrible and ſtrong, 
With high and haughty ſteps he towr'd along. 
80 the proud courſer, victor of the prize, 
To the near goal with double ardour flies. | 
Him, as he blazing ſhot acroſs the field, 35 
The careful eyes of Priam firſt beheld. 
Not half ſo dreadful riſes to the fight 
Thro' the thick gloom of ſome tempeſtuous night 


V. 37. Net half fo dreadful riſes, ete.] With how 
much dreadful pomp is Achilles here introduced! how 
noble, and in what bold colours hath he drawn the blaz- 
ing of his arms, the rapidity of his advance, the terror 
of his appearance, the deſolation round him; but above 
all, the certain death attending all his motions and his 
very looks; what a croud of terrible ideas in this one 
ſimile! ü | o 

But immediately after this, follows the moving image 
ol the two aged parents, trembling, weeping, and im- 
ploring their ſon: that is ſucceeded again by the dread» 
ful gloomy picture of Hector, all on fire, obſtinately bent 
on death, and expecting Achilles; admirably painted in 
the ſimile of the ſnake rolled up in his den, and collect: 
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Orion's dog (the year when Auttimn weighs) 

And o'er the feebler ſtars exerts his rays; 40 

Terrific glory ! for his burning breath ö 

Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death. 

So flam'd his fiery mail. Then wept the ſage; / 

He ſtrikes his rev'rend head now white with age: 

He lifts his wither'd arms; obteſts the ſkies; - 45 

He calls his much-lov'd ſon with feeble cries; 

The ſon, reſolv'd Achilles' force to dare, 

Full at the Scæan gates expects the war: 

While the ſad father on the rampart ſtands, 

And thus adjures him with extended hands. 30 
Ah ſtay not, ſtay not! guardleſs and alone; 

Hector! my lov'd, my deareſt braveſt ſon 


ing his poiſons: and indeed, through the whole book, 
this wonderful contraſt, and oppoſition of the moving 
and of the terrible, is perpetually kept up, each heighten- 
ing the other: I cannot find words to expreſs how ſo 
great beauties affect me. 

v. 51. The ſpeechof Priam to Hector.] The poet has 
entertained us all along with various ſcenes of ſlaughter 


and horror: he now changes to the pathetic, and fills 


the mind of the reader with tender ſorrows. Euſtathius 
obſerves that Priam preludes to his words by actions 
expreſſive of miſery: the unhappy orator introduces his 


ſpeech to Hector with groans and tears, and rending his 


hoary hair. The father and the king plead with Hector 
to preſerve his life and his country. He repreſents his 
own age, and the loſs of many of his children; and _ 
that if Hector falls, he ſhould then be inconſolable, and 
the empire of Troy at an end, 

It is a piece of great judgment in Homer, to make 


'the fall of Troy to depend upon the death of Hector: 
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Methinks already 1 behold thee flain, , 
And ſtretch'd beneath that fury of the plain. | 
Implacable Achilles! might'ſt thou be 55 
To all the Gods no dearer than to me 


Thee, vultures wild ſhould ſcatter round the ſnore, 


And bloody dogs grow ſiercer from thy gore. 

How many valiant ſons I late enjoy'd, 

Valiant in vain! by thy curſt arm deftroy'd: 60 
Or, worſe than ſlanghter'd, fold in diftant iſles 

To ſhameful bondage and unworthy toils. | 
Two, while I ſpeak, my eyes in vain explore, 
Two from one mother ſprung, my Polydore, 8 
And lov'd Lycaon; now perhaps no more 65 
Oh! if in yondet hoſtile camp they live, 

What heaps of gold, what treaſures would I give? 
(Their grandſire's wealth, by right of birth their own, 
Conſign'd his daughter with Lelegia's throne) 

But if (which heav'n forbid) already loſt, 76 
All pale they wander on the Stygian coaſt; 

What ſorrows then muſt their ſad mother 1 
What anguiſh 1? unutterable woe | 

Yet leſs that anguiſh, leſs to her, to me, 

Leſs to all Troy, if not depriv'd of thee. N 


the poet does not openly tell us, that Troy was taken 
by the Greeks; but that the reader might not be unac- 
quainted with what happened after the period of his 
poem, he gives us to underſtand in this ſpeech, that the 
city was taken, and that Priam, his wives, his ſons, and 
daugh ters, were either killed or made ſlaves. 
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Yet ſhun Achilles! enter yet the wall; 

And ſpare thy ſelf, thy father, ſpare us all! 
Save thy dear life; or if a ſoul fo brave 
Neglect that thought, thy dearer glory ſave. 


Pity, while yet J live, theſe ſilver hair; 80 


While yet thy father feels the woes he bears, 
Yet curſt with ſenſe! a wretch, whom in his rage 
(All trembling on the verge of helpleſs age) 
Great Jove has plac'd, ſad ſpectacle of pain! 


The bitter dregs of fortune's cup to drain: 88 


Io fill with ſcenes of death his cloſing eyes, 

And number all his days by miſeries! 

My heroes ſlain, my bridal bed o' erturn'd, 

My daughters raviſh'd, and my city burn'd, 

My bleeding infants daſh'd againſt the floor; 99 
Theſe 1 have yet to ſee, perhaps yet more ! 


V. 76. Enter yet the wall, Aud ſpare, ete.] The ar- 
gument that Priam uſes (gays Euſtathius) to induce 
Hector to ſecure himſelf in Troy is remarkable: he 
draws it not from Hector's fears, nor does he tell him 
that he is to ſave bis own life: but he inſiſts upon 
ſtronger motives : he tells him he may preſerve his fel- 
low-citizens, his country, and his father; and farther 
perſuades him not to add glory to his mortal enemy by 
his fall. 

V. go. My bleeding infants daſh'd againſt the Hor. J 
Cruelties which the Barbarians uſually exerciſed in the 
ſacking of towns, Thus Iſaiah foretells to Babylon 
that her children ſhall be daſhed in pieces before her 
eyes by the Medes. Infantes eorum allidentur in oculis 
eorum, Xii. 16. And David ſays to the ſame city, ha 
ſhall he be that taketh and daſbetb thy little ones againſt i 

Be, 


© 
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Perhaps ev'n 1, reſer wd by angry fate 

The laſt ſad relick of my ruin'd ſtate, 

(Dire pomp of ſov'reign wretchedneſs 1) mult fall, 

And ſtain the pavement of my regal hall; 99 
Where famiſh'd dogs, late gnardians of my door, 

Shall lick their mangled maſter's ſpatter'd gore. 

Yet for my ſons I thank ye Gods! 'twas well; 

Well have they periſh'd, for in fight they fell, 

Who dies in youth, and vigour, dies the beſt, os 
Struck thro' with wounds, ell honeſt on the breaſt. 

But when the ſates, in fulneſs of their rage, 

Spurn the hoar head of unreſiſting ages 

In duſt the rev'rend lineaments deform, 

And pour to dogs the life-blood ſcarcely warm! 105 
This, this is miſery ! the laſt, the worlt, 
That man can feel; man, fated to be curſt! 


ſlones. Pal. cxxxvii. 9. And in the prophet Hoſea, 
xiii. 16, Their infants ſhall be daſhed in pieces. Dacier. 

y. 102. But whey the fates, etc. Nothing can be 
more moving than the image which Homer gives here, 
in comparing the different effects produced by the view 
of a young man, and that of an old one, both bleeding, 
and extended on the duſt, The old man, it is certain, 
touches us moſt, and ſeveral reaſons may be given for 
it; the principal is, that the young man defended him» 


ſelf, and his death is glorious; whereas an old man has 


no defence but his weakneſs, prayers and tears. They 
muſt be very inſenſible of what is dreadful, and have no 
taſte in poetry, who omit this paſſage in a tranſlation, 


and ſubſtitute things of a trivial and inſipid nature. 
Dacier. 


Vor IV. L 
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He ſaid, and acting what no words could ſay, 

Rent from his head the ſilver locks away. 
With him the mournful mother bears a part; 110 
Yet all their ſorrows turn not HeRtor's heart: 

The zone unbrac'd, her boſom ſhe diſplay'd ; 
And thus, faſt-falling the falt tears, ſhe ſaid. 
Have mercy on me, O my ſon! reyere 
The words of age; attend a parent's pray'r ! 115 
If ever thee in theſe fond arms I preſt, 
Or ſtill'd thy infant clamours at this breaſt; 


y. 114. The ſpcech of Hecuba,] The ſpeech of He- 
cuba opens with as much tenderneſs as that of Priam: 
the circumſtance in particular of her ſhewing that breaſt 
to her ſon which had ſuſtained his infancy, is highly 
moving: it is a ſilent kind of oratory, and prepaies the 
heart to liſten, by prepoſſeſſing the eye in favour of the 
ſpeaker. 5 

Euſtathius takes notice of the difference between the 
ſpeeches of Priam and Hecuba : Priam diſſuades him from 
the combate, by enumerating not only the loſs of his 
own family, but of his whole country: Hecuba dwells 
entirely upon his ſingle death; this is a great beauty in 
the poet, to make Priam a father to his whole country; 
but to deſcribe the fondneſs of the mother as prevailing 
over all other conſiderations, and to mention that only 
which chiefly affects her. | 

This puts me in mind of a judicious ſtroke in Mil- 
ton, with regard to the ſeveral characters of Adam and 
Eve. When the angel is driving them both out of 
paradiſe, Adam grieves that he mult leave a place where 
he had converſed with God and his angels; but Eve 
laments that ſhe ſhall never more behold the flowers of 
Eden. Here Adam mourns like a man, and Eve like a 


woman, 


I. 
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Ah do not thus our helpleſs years forego, 

But by our walls ſecur'd, repel the foe. \ 

Againſt his rage if ſingly thou proceed, 120 

Should'ſt thou (but heav'n avertit!) ſhould'ſt thou bleed, 

Nor muſt thy corps lie honour'd on the bier, 

Nor ſpouſe, nor mother, grace thee with a tear; 

Far from our pious rites, thoſe dear remains 

Muſt feaſt the vultures on the naked plains. 125 
So they, while down their cheeks the torrents roll ; 

But fix d remains the purpoſe of his ſoul; 

Reſoly'd he ſtands, and with a fiery glance 

Expects the hero's terrible advance. 

So roll'd up in his den, the ſwelling ſnake 130 

Beholds the traveller approach the brake; 

When fed with noxious herbs his turgid veins 

Have gather'd half the poifons of the plains; 


He burns, he ſtiffens with collected ire, pet 


And his red eye-balls glare with living fire, 135 
Beneath a turret, on his ſhield reclin d, | 
He ſtood, and queſtion'd thus his mighty mind. 
Where lies my way? to enter in the wall? 
Honour and ſhame th' ungen'rous; thought recall: 


V. 138. The Soliloquy of Hector.] There is much 
greatneſs in the fentiments of this whole ſoliloquy. Hec- 
tor prefers death to an ignominious life: he knows how 
to die with glory, but not how to live with diſhonour. 


The reproach of Polydamas affects him; the ſcandals of 


the meaneſt people have an influence on his thoughts. 


It is remarkable that he does not ſay, he fears the in- 
ſults of the braver Trojans, but of the moſt worthleſs 
L 2 | 
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Shall proud Polydamas before the gate 140 
Proclaim, his counſels are obey'd too late, 


o2ly. Men of merit are always the moſt candid; but 
others are ever for bringing all men to a level with them - 
ſelves. They cannot bear that any one ſhould be fo 
dold as to excel, and are ready to pull him down to 
them, upon the leaſt miſcarriage. This ſentiment is 
perfectly fine, and agreeable to the way of thinkiog, na- 
tural to a great and ſenſible mind. 

There is a very beautiful break in the middle of this 
ſpeech. Hector's mind fluftuates every way, he is call» 
ing a council in his own breaſt, and conſulting what 
method to purſue: he doubts if he ſhould noi propoſe 
terms of peace to Achilles, and grants him very large 
eonceſſions; but of a ſudden he checks himſelf, and 
leaves the ſentence unfiniſhed. The paragraph runs 
thus; © If, ſays Hector, 1 ſhould offer him the largeſt 
25 conditions, give all that Troy contains”—There he 
ſtops, and immediately ſubjoins, « But why do I delude 
8 myſelf, etc. 

kt is evident from this . that the power of mak · 
ing peace was in Hector's hands: for unleſs Priam had 
transferred it to him, he could not have made theſe 
propoſitions. So that it was Hector who broke the 
treaty in the third book (where the very ſame conditions 
were propoſed by Agamemnon.) It is Hector therefore 
that is guilty, he is blameable in continuing the war, and 
involving the Greeks and Trojans in blood, This con- 
duct in Homer was neceſſary; he obſerves a poetical 
juſtice, and ſnews that Hector is a criminal, before he 
brings him to death. Euſtathius. 


v. 140. Shall proud Polydemas, etc.] Hector alludes 


to the counſel given him by Polydamas in the eighteenth 
book, which he then neglected to follow: it was, to 
withdraw to the city, and fortify themſelves there, be- 
fote Achilles returned to the battel. 
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Which timely follow'd but the former night, 

What numbers had been ſay'd by HeQor's flight? 

That wiſe advice rejected with diſdain, j 

I feel my folly in my people lain, u 145 

Methinks my ſuff ring country's voice'I hear, 

But moſt, her worthleſs ſons inſult my ear, 

On my raſh courage charge the chance of war, 

And blame thoſe virtues which they cannot ſhare. 

No if I e'er return, return I muſt 150 

Glorious, my country's terror laid in duſf: 

Or if I periſh, let her ſee-me fall | 

In field at leaſt, and fighting for her walk 

And yet ſuppoſe theſe meaſures I forego, 
Approach unarm'd, and parley with the foe, 155 

The warrior-ſhield, the helm, and lance lay down, 

And treat on terms of peace to fave the town: 

The wife with-held, the treaſure ill-detain'd,. 

(Cauſe of the war, and grievance of the land) 

With honourable juſtice to reſtore ;; r 

And add half Ilion's yet remaining ſtore, , 

Which Troy ſhall, ſworn,. produce; that injur'd Greece: 

May ſhare our wealth, and- leave our walls in peace. 

But why, this thought? unarm'd if 1 ſhould go, 7 | 

What hope of mercy from this vengeful ſoe, 165 

But woman-like to fall, and: fall without a blow 
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126 HOMER IL TAD. Bock xxU 
We greet not here, as man converſing man, ro 
Met at an oak nnn MLL, 


V. 167. We greet wot: 1 as man converſ * nan, 

f Met at an oak, or journeying oer a plain, etc. J 
The words literally are theſe, « There is na talking with 
Achilles, dr ebe d dd rp, from an oak, or from a 
rock, Cor about an oak or a rock] as @ young man and a 
maidek talk together, Tt is thought an abſcure paſſage, 


though I confeſs I am either too fond of my own ex- 


plication in the above cited verſes, or they make it 4 
very clear one. There is no converſing with this 
« implacable enemy in the rage of battel; as when 
« ſauntring people talk at leiſure to one another on the 
« road, or when young men and women meet in 2 
«© field,” I think the expoſition of Euſtathius more 
far-fetched, though it be ingenious; and therefore 1 
mult do him the juſtice not to ſuppreſs it. It was a com- 
mon practice, ſays he, with the heathens, to expoſe ſuch 
children as they either could not, or mould not educate: 
the places where they depoſited them, were uſually in 
the cavities of rocks, or the hollow of oats : theſe chil- 
dren being frequently found and preſerved by ſtrangers, 
were ſaid to be the offspring of thoſe oaks, or rocks 
where they were found. This gave occaſion to the 
poets to feign that men were born of oaks, and there was 
> famous fable too of Deucalion and Pyrrha's repairing 
mankind by caſting ones behind them: it grew at laſt 
into a proverb, to ſignify idle tales; ſo that in the pre- 
ſent paſſage it imports, that Achilles will not liſten to 
ſuoh idle tales as may paſs with ſilly maids and fond lovers. 


For fables and (tories, (and particularly ſuch ſtories as 


the preſervation, ſtrange fortune, and adventures of ex- 
poſed children) are the uſual converſation of young 
men and maidens. Euſtathius's explanation may be 


corroborated by a parallel place in the Odylley ; where 
the poet ſays, 
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No ſeaſon now ſor calm familiar talk, eld D νιι, H 
Like youths and maidens in an ev ning walk: 170 
War is our buſineſs, but to whom is giv'n 

To die, or triumph, that, determine heas n!? 

T hus pond'ring, like a God the Greek wee 
His dreadful plumage nodded from on high; 10 
The Pelian jav'lin, in his better hand, £ = 
Shot trembling rays that glitter'd o'er the land; 
And on his breaſt the beamy ſplendours ſhone | 
Like Jove's own lightning, or the riſing ſun, b. 
As Hedor ſees, unuſual terrors riſ c, 
Struck by ſome God, be fears, recedes, and flies. 180 


od ydp ar Spuls oo, TUANGIPET 8, d 1 rirpac. | 


The meaning of which paſſage is plainly this, Tell ne 
of what race you are, for. undoubtedly you' had à father and 
noi her you are not, according to the old l, deſcended 
from an oak ora rock. Where the word rana ſhews 


chat this was become an ancient proverb even in Ho- 


mer's days. 

v. 180. Sitruck by fo 75 me Cad, he fo rs, .recedes, and 
flies IJ 1.doubt not molt readers are ſhocked at the flight 
of Hector: it is indeed a high, exaltation of Achlie 
(who was the poet's chief hero) that ſo brave a ma 
as Hector durſt not ſtand bim. While Achilles wa 
at a diſtance he had fortified his heart with noble reſolu- 
tions,” but at his approach they all vaniſh, and he ffies. 
This (as exceptionable as ſome may think it) may yet 
be allowed to be a true portrait of human Fane. for 
diſtance, as it leſſens all objects, ſo it does ourfears:'but 
where inevitable danger approaches, the ſlouteſt hearts 
will feel ſome apprehenſions at certain fate. It was the 
ſaying of one of the braveſt men in this age, to one whs 
told him he feared nothing, Shew me but a certain dan» 
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He leaves the gates, he leaves the walls behind; 
Achilles follows like the winged wie. 


ger, and I ſhall be as much afraid as any of you, I dou not 


abſolutely pretend to juſtify this paſſage in every point, 
but only to have thus much granted me, that * 
was in this deſperate circumſtance. 


Firſt, It will not be found in the whole Iliad, Ps 
Hector ever thought himſelf a match for Achilles. tv . 


mer (to keep this in our minds) had juſt now made 
Priam tell him, as a thing known (for certainly Priam- 
would not inſult him at that time) that there was no 


compariſon between his own ſtrength, and that of his 


antagoniſt: 


Secondly, We may obſerve with Dacier, the degrees 
by which Homer prepares this incident. In the 18th. 


book the mere {ſight and voice of Achilles unarmed, has 


terrified and put the whole Trojan army into diſorder. 
In the 19th the very ſound of the celeſtial arms given 
him by Vulcan, has affrighted his own Myrmidons as 
they ſtand about him. In the 20th, he has been upon 
the point of killing Æneas, and Hector himſelf was not 
ſaved from him but by Apollo's interpoſing. In that 


and the following book, he makes an incredible ſlaughter 


of all that oppoſe him, he overtakes moſt of thoſe that 
fly from him, and Priam himſelf opens the gates of T roy 
to receive the reſt. 

Thirdly, Hector ſtays, not that he bopes to overcome 
Achilles, but becauſe ſhame and the dread of reproacli 
forbid him to re-enter the city; a ſhame (ſays Euſtathius), 
which was a fault that betrayed him out of his life, and 
ruined his country. Nay, Homer adds farther, that he 
only ſtayed by the immediate f heaven, intoxicated 
and rrefiſtibly bound down by fate, 
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Thus at the panting dove a falcon flies, of 
(The 3 c las 


Fourth y, He bad juſt been reflefing on the * 
of the war he maintained; his ſpirits are depreſſed by 
heaven, he expects certain death, he perceives himſelf - 
abandoned by the Gods, (as he directly ſays in y. 300, 
etc. of the Greek, and 385. of the tranſlation) ſo that 
he might ſay to Achilles what Turnus does t to Eneas, 


Dii ite terrent, et Jupiter. Boſtis. 


This indeed is the ſtrongeſt reaſon that can be offered 
for the flight of Hector. He flies not from Achilles as 
a mortal hero, but from one whom he ſees clad in im · 
penetrable armour, ſeconded by Minerva, and one who 
had put to flight the inferior Gods themſelves, _ This is 
not cowardice, according to the conſtant principles of 
Homer, who yhought it no part of a hero's character to 
be impious, or to fancy himſelf Ne on the 
ſupreme being. 

ndeed. it had been a grievous fault, had our anthox 
ſuffered the courage of Hector intirely to forſake bim 
even in this extremity: a brave man's ſoul is (till capa» 
ble of rouzing itſelf, and acting honourably in the laſt 
ſtruggles. Accondld gly Hector, though delivered over 
to his deſtiny, abandoned by the gods, and certain of 
death, yet ſtops and attacks Achilles; when he loſes his 
forar, he draws his ſword: it was, impoſſible he ſhould 
conquer, it was only in his power to fall gloriouſly ; this 
he did, and it was all that man could do. 

If the reader, after all, cannot bring himſelf to like 
this paſſage, for his own particular s yet to induce him 
to ſuſpend his abſolute cenſure, he may conſider that 
Virgil had an uncommon eſteem for it, as be has teſti» 
fied in transferring it almoſt intirely to the death of 
Turnus; where there was no neceſſity of making uſe of 


the like incidents ; but doubtleſs he was touched with 


"WR 
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Juſt when he holds or thinks he holds his prey, 185 


Obliquely wheeling thro' th* aerial way; * 


With open beak and ſhrilling cries he ſprings, 
And aims his claws, and ſhoots upon his wings : 


this epiſode, as with one of thoſe which intereſt us moſt 


of the whole Iliad, by a ſpectacle at once ſo terrible, and 


To deplorable. I muſt alſo add the ſuffrage of Ariſtotle, 
who was ſo far from looking upon this paſſage as ridi- 


culous or blameable, that he eſteemed it marvellous and 
admirable. *” The wonderful, ſays he, ought to have 
« place in tragedy, but ſtill more in epic poetry, which 


“proceeds in this point even to the unreaſonable: for 


t as in epic poems one ſees not the perſons acting, ſo 
« whatever paſſes the bounds of reaſon is proper to pro- 


« duce the admirable and the marvellous. For exam 


« ple, what Homer ſays of Hector purſued by Achilles, 
« would appear ridiculous on the ſtage; for the ſpecta- 
« tors could not forbear laughing to ſee on one fide the 
« Greeks ſtanding without any motion, and on the 0- 


* ther Achilles purſuing Hector, and making ſigns to 


mb troops not to dart at him, But all this does not 
- appear when we read the poem: for what is wonder- 
te ful is always agreeable, and as a proof of it, we find 
i. that they who relate any thing, uſually add ſomething 
t to the truth, that it may the better pleaſe thoſe who 
4 hear it.“ 

The fame great critic vindicates this paſſage i in the 
re following. A poet, ſays he, is inexcuſable 
* if he introduces ſuch things as are impoſſible accord- 
© ing to the rules of poetry: but this ceaſes to he u 
« fault, if by thoſe means he attains to the end pro- 
” poſed; for he has then brought about what he intend- 
« ed: for example, if he renders by it any part of his 
% poem more aſtoniſhing or admirable. Such is the 
„ place in the Iliad, where Achilles purſues Hedtor.” 
Ariſt, poet. chap. 25, 26. 
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No leſs fore-right the rapid chace they held, 

One urg'd by fury, one by fear impell d: 190 
Now circling round the walls their courſe maintain, 
Where the. high watch-tow'r overlooks the plain; 

Now where the fig-trees ſpread their umbrage broad, 

(A wider compaſs) ſmoke along the road. 
Next by Scamander's double ſource they bound, 19g 
Where two fam'd fountains burſt the parted ground; 


V. 196. Where two fam'd fountains. ] Strabo blames 
Homer for ſaying that one of the ſources of Scamander 
was a warm fountain; whereas (ſays he) there is but 
one ſpring, and that cold, neither is this in the place 
where Homer fixes it, but in the mountain. It is ob- 
ſerved by Euſtathius, that though this was not true in 
Strabo's days, yet it might in Homer's, greater changes 
having happened in leſs time than that which paſſed 
between thoſe two authors, Sandys, who was both a 
geographer and critic of great acturacy, as well as a tra- 
veller of great veracity, affirms as an eye-witnels, that 
there are yet ſome hot-water ſprings in that part of the 
country, oppoſite to Tenedos. I cannot but think that 
gentleman muſt have been particularly diligent and 
curious in his inquiries into the remains of a place ſo 
celebrated in poetry; as he was not only perhaps the 
moſt learned, but one of the belt poets of his time: 1 
am glad of this occaſion to do his memory ſo much 
Juſtice as to ſay, the Engliſh verſification owes much. of 
its improvement to his tranſlations, and eſpecially that 
admirable one of ob. What chiefly pleaſes me in this 
place, is to ſee the exact landſkip of old Troy; we have 

a clear idea of the town itſelf, and of the roads and 
country about it; the river, the fig-trees, and every 
part is ſet before our eyes. | 


a * 
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This hot thro? ſcorching clefts is ſeen to riſe, 

With exhalations ſteaming to the ſkies; * 

That the green banks in ſummer's heat o'erflows, - 

Like eryſtal clear, and cold as winter-ſhows. 200 

Each guſhing fount a marble ciſtern fills 

Whoſe poliſh'd bed receives the falling rills; 

Where Trojan dames (ere yet alarm'd by Greece) 

Waſh'd their fair garments in the days of peace. 

By theſe they paſt, one chaſing, one in flight, 205 

(The mighty fled, purſu'd by ſtronger might) 

Swift was the courſe; no vulgar prize they play, 

No vulgar victim muſt reward the day, 

(Such as in races crown the ſpeedy ſtrife) 

The prize contended was great Hedtor's life. 210 
As when ſome hero's fun'rals are decreed | 

In grateful honour of the mighty dead 

Where high rewards the vig'rous youth inflame, 

(Some golden tripod, or ſome lovely dame) | 
The panting courſers ſwiftly turn the goal, 2215 
And with them turns the rais'd ſpectator's ſoul. 

Thus three times round the Trojan wall they fly; 
The gazing Gods lean forward from the ſky: 


V. 218. The gazing Gods lean forward from the ſty.] 
We have here an inſtance of the great judgment of 
Homer. The death of Hector being the chief action of 


the poem ; he aſſembles the gods, and calls a council in 
heaven concerning it: it is for the ſame reaſon that he 
repreſents Jupiter with the greateſt ſolemnity weighing 
in his ſcales the fates of the two heroes: I have before 

: obſerved 
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To whom, while eager on che he ib eb tot 


The fire of mortals and immortals ſpoke: | "ou 250 


Vnworthy fight! the man, Belov'd"of Heav'n, 
Behold; iglortous tobhid yon eit) dre: nie 
My heart parties the gen rous Hedtor's _— ny Hare 
Hector, whoſe zeal whole becatotnbs has fan, 
Whoſe grateful fumes the Gods receiy'd With; 6, 22 5 
From Ida's ſummits, and the tow'rs of Troy: 

Now ſee him fiying! to his fears refip 974, Faſt 66 


And fate, and Herce Achilles, cloſe 8 brings of; 


Conſult, ye pow 7s! (Otis worthy your debate) 


Whether to u how's from men lice, i 236 | 


« * 
$5 Þ 73 43} , 297 #15 * 


obſerved grating ſtance _Y DO” WT 
ing note, ſo that there is no/occaſion to repeat ey 9 


I wonder that none of the commentators have taken 


notice of this beauty; in my opinion, it is a very ne- 


ceſſary obſervation; and ſfiews the art and judgment of 


the poet, that he has made the greateſt and ſiniſtiing a- 


Qion of the poem of ſuch, i importance that it engages 
the gods in debate. 


V. 226. Fw Hl ff] I Was tie cuſtom 
of the Pagans to ſacrifice to the gods upon the hills and 


mountains, in ſcripture language upon the high places, 
for they were perſuaded that the gods in a particylar 


manner inhabited ſuch dy 2 wherefore God or- 


dered his people to deſtroy all thoſe high places; whith 
the nations had prop wird by telt idolatry, 7e Bal 
utterly 40 oy ll the plarer ther tbh HE Arle; dx ü 
hull fe ee ſervhd their goth, npon the fh nent 45 
upon the hilt, und under every green tte. Deut. Ai. 2. 
It is for tis reaſon that ſo many kings are reproached 


in ſcripture oe not 1 1. away Fg "Placer, Dat: 
M . 


Vol. W. 


134 H OMER's 1L IAD. 3 
Or let him bear by ſtern Pelides ſlain, 
(Good as he is) the lot impos'd on man? ' 
Then Pallas thus: ſhall he whoſe vengeance 9 - 
The forky balt, and blackens beav'n with ſtorms, 


7$ Þ 


1 
Shall he prolong one Trojan's forfeit breath! 235 
A man, a mortal, pre-ordain'd to death! * 
And will no murmurs fill the courts above? | | 
No Gods indignant blame their partial Jove? _ _ | 
Go then (return'd the fire) without delay, | 
Exert thy will: I give the fates their way. 240 | 
Swift at the mandate pleas'd Tritonia flies, e | 
And ſtoops impetuous from the cleaving ſkies, | 
As thro' the foreſt, o'er the vale and lawn 
The well-breath'd beagle drives the flying fawn ; 
In vain he tries the covert of the brakes, | 245 . 


Or deep beneath the trembling thicket ſhakes ; 
Sure of the vapour in the tainted dews, 
The certain. hound his various maze purſues. 
Thus ſtep by ſtep, where'er the Trojan wheel'd, - 
There ſwift Achilles compaſs'd round the field, 250 


V. 200. T hus ſep by ſep, etc.] There is "ome diffi 
culty in this paſſage, and it ſeems ſtrange that Achilles 
could not overtake Hector whom he excelled fo much in 
ſwiſtneſs, eſpecially when the poet deſcribes him as 
running in 4 narrower circle than Hector. Euſtathius 


ms an @Ks mo ro. ene ws en a 


| gives us many ſolutions from the ancients ; Homer has 
j already told us that they run for the life of Hector; and 
* conſequently Hector would exert his utmoſt ſpeed, 


— 


whereas Achilles might only endeavour to keep him 
from entering the city: beſides, Achilles could not di- 
xe&tly purſue him, becauſe he frequently made efforts to 


% 


Bock XXII HOMER%STLYAD 135 
Ofr' as to reach the Dardan gates he bends 
And hopes th' aſſiſtance of bis pitying friends, 
(Whoſe ſhow ring arrows, as he cours d below, 

From the high turrets might oppreſs the ſoe) 

So oſt' Achilles turns him to the plain 235 
He eyes the city, but he eyes in vain. „ „ ee 
As men in ſlumbers ſeem with ſpeedy pace 

One to purſue, and one to lead the thace, 

Their ſinking limbs the fancy'd courſe forſake, 
Nor this can fly, nor that can overtake, ''. 260 


ſhelter himſelf under the wall, and he being obliged to 
turn him from it, he might be "forced to take more ſteps 
than Hector. But the poet, to take away all grounds 
of an objection, tells us afterwards, that Apollo gave 
him a ſupernatural ſwiftneſs. 

V. 257. As men in flumbers.] This beautiful com- 
pariſon has been condemned by ſome of the ancients, 
even ſo far as to judge it unworthy of having a place in 
the Iliad : they ſay the diction is mean, and the fimi- 
litude itſelf abſurd, "becauſe i it compares the ſwiſtneſs of 
the, heroes to men "allen. who are in a ſtate of reſt and 
inactivity. But there cannot be a more groundleſs cri- 
ticiſm: the poet is ſo far from drawing his compariſon 
from the repoſe of men aſleep, that he alludes only to 
their dreams; it is a race in fancy that he deſcribes; and 
ſurely the imagination is nimble enongh to illoſtrate the 
greateſt degree of ſwiftneſs: beſides the verſes themſelves 
run with the utmoſt rapidity, and imitate the ſwiftneſs 
they deſcribe. Euſtathiuus. 

What ſufficiently proves theſe verſes to 80 genuine, 
is, that Virgil has imitated them, En. 12. 


Ma Ws in ſun — 23 
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16% HOMER's LEAD. Ne 
No leſs the lab ring heroes pant and ſtrain;; 
While that but flies, and this purſues in van. 


** 


What God, ee eee eee 00 | 


With fate itſelf ſo. long to bold the courſe? 4 
Phebus it was; who, in his lateſt hour, eps 
Endu'd his knees with ſtrength, his nerves — 
And great Achilles, leſt ſome Greek's advance ,.. . , 
Should ſnatch the glory from his lifted lance, , 

Sign'd to the troops, to yield his foe the way, _; 1+ 
And leave untouch'd the ne the day. 27S 


V. 269. Sign'd 10 AV troops, etc. The difference 


which Homer here makes between Hector and Achilles | 


deſerves to be taken notice of; Hector is running awa ay 
towards the walls, to the end that the Trojans who 
upon them may overwhelm Achilles with | their darts; 


and Achilles in turning Hector towards the plain, makes 


a ſign to his troops not to attack him. This ſhews the 
great courage of Achilles. Yet this ation which ap- 
pears ſo generous has been very much condemned by 
the ancients; Plutarch in the life of Pompey gives us to 
underſtand, that it was locked upon as the action of a 
fool too greedy of glory: indeed this is not a ſingle 
combate of Achilles againſt Hector, (for i in that caſe 
Achilles would have done very itt not to kinder his 
troops from aſſaulting him) this was a rencounter in a 
battel, and ſo Achilles might, and ovght to take all ad- 
vantages to rid himſelf, the readieſt and the ſureſt way, 
of an enemy whoſe: death would procure an entire vic- 
tory to his party. Wherefore does he leave this vic- 
tory to chance? Why expoſe himſelf to the hazard of 


loſir ing it? Why does he prefer his private glor to the 


public weal, and the ſafety of all the Greeks, which be 
puts to the venture by delaying to conquer, P. en- 


dangering his own perſan 9. grant it is a fault, but it 


} 


Bob wth, ff 6 ME RL 1 L A B. 7 WM 
]ove lifts the golden balances, that h- J 
The fates of mortal men, and things — e 
Here each contending hero's lot he tries, 
And weighs, with equal hand, their deſtinies. 
Low ſinks the ſcale ſarcharg'd with Hector's fate; 275 
Heavy with death it ſinks, and hell receives the weiphe. 
Then Phœbus left him. Fierce — flies 
To ſtern Pelides, and triumphing, cries 
Oh lov'd of Jove! this day our labors wu * 
ö And conqueſt blazes with ful) beams on Greece. 286 
Great Hector falls; that Hector fam'd ſo far, 5 5 
Drunk with renown, inſatiable of war, 5 
Falls by thy hand, and mine! not force, nor flight 
. more wu —_ nor tile: God of ow * 


— 


mmol * onaa to be the fault of a hero. kala 
Dacier. * 

V. 277. Then Phebus left hin This is a very 
beautiful and poetical manner of deſcribing a plain cir- 
cumſtance: the hour of Hector's death was now come, 
and the poet expreſſes it by ſaying that Apollo, or 
Deſtiny, forſakes him: that i bs, the fates no longer pro 
tet bim. Euſtathius. 5 

V. 44. Fierce Minerva 1 'es 75 1 Pelides, wy 
The poet may ſeem to diminiſh. the glory of Achilles, by 
aſcribing the victory over Heclor to the aſſiſtance of 
Pallas; whereas in truth he fell by the hand only .of 
Achilles: but poetry loves to raiſe every thing into a 
wonder; is ſteps out of the common road of narration, 
and aims to ſurprize; and the poet would farther in- 
ſinuate that it is a greater glory to Achilles to be be- 
loved by the gods, than to be only excellent in valous = 
for many men have valour, but ſe the fayour of heaven. 
1 
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s HOMER! Lf A D. Book NEW. 
| See, where in yain he ſupplicates above, Mee 285 


Roll'd at the feet of unrelenting Jo ve! 
Reſt here: my ſelf wilt lead the Trojan on, 1 

And urge to meet the fate he cannot nun. 

ler voice divine the chief with joyful mid 

Obey'd; and reſted, on his lance reclin d. 290 

While like Deiphobus the martial dame | 


(Her face, her geſture, and her arms the fame) * 


In ſhow an aid, by hapleſs Hector's ſi de 
Approach d, and greets him thus with voice bely d.. 
Too long, O Hector! have 1 born the ſght 296 
Of this diſtreſs, and ſorrow id in thy flit; 
It fits us now a noble ſtand to male 
And here, as brothers, equal fates Me: e 
Then he. O prince! ally'd in blood and op 
Dearer than all that own a brother's name; 3⁰⁰ 
Of all that Hecuba to Priam bore, 


Long try d, long lov'd; much ov d, buthonour' et 


1 


y. 290. 'Obey'd; N reſted. * The whole pallige 
| where Pallas deceives Hector is evidently an allegory: 


Achilles erceiving that he cannot overtake Hector, pre- 
tends to be quite ſpent and wearied in the purſuit ; the 
ſtratagem takes effect, and recalls his enemy: this the 


poet expreſſes by "FA that Pallas, or Wiſdom, came 


to aſſiſt Achilles. Hector obſerving his enemy ſtay to 


reſt, coneludes that he is quite fatigued, and immediate- ' 
_ ily takes courage, and advances upon him; he thinks he 


has him at an advantage, but at laſt finds himſelſ deceiv- 


ed: thus making a wrong judgment, he is betrayed in- 


to his death; ſo that his own /al/e judgment is the 
treacherous Pallas that deceives him. Euſtathius. 
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Book XI. 0 U E R. 11 I, 4D. 239 
Since you of all our num rous race, alone 
Defend my life, regardleſs.of your w . 

Again the Goddeſs. ee * 
And much my mother's, preſt me o ſorbear 3 1... 1 
My friends embrac'd my knees, adjutr d my ans. 5111244 


i 


But ſtronger loveimpell'd, and I obe. 
Come then, the glorious Candi let un gr, 75 
Let the ſteel ſparkle, and the jav Iin fly; TY | had 


Or let us ſtretch» Achilles on the field, „in mor 
Or to his arm our bloody trophies yield. 
Fraudful ſhe ſaĩd; then ſwiftly march'd beſore; 
The Dardan bero ſhuns his-foe u ö. 
Sternly they met. The ſilence Hector broke; 31g 
His dreadful. plumage nodded as he ſpobke. 
Enough, O ſon. of Peleus! Troy has viewd +-- 
Her walls er circled, and her chief purſu d. 11. 


5. 317. The ſpeeches if Hector ande F Achilles. There 


is an oppoſition between theſe ſpeeches excellently adapt. 


ed to the characters of both the heroes: that of Hector 


is full of courage, but mixt with humanity: chat of Ag 
chilles, of reſentment and arrogance: we ſee the great 
Hector diſpoſing of his on remains, and that thirſt of 
glory which has made him live with honour, now bids 


him provide, 2s Euſtathius obſerves, . that what once 


was Hector may not be diſhonoured : thus we ſee a ſer 
date, calm courage, with a contempt of death, in the 
fpeeches of Hector. But in that of Achilles there is a 
fierte, and an inſolent air of fuperiority; his magnani- 
mity makes him ſcorn to ſteal a victory, he bids him pre- 
pare to defend himſelf with all his forces: and that ya» 
lour and reſentment which made him deſirous that he 
might revenge himſelf upon Hector with his own hand, 


oy 
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140 HOME R's 46 HOW; pool ens 
. But now ſome God within we bids me try |" N 
Thine, or my fate: I kill thee, or I die. 320 
vet on the verge of battel let us ſtay, * 5 
And for a moment's ſpace ſuſpend the day 
Let heav'n's high pow'rs be call'd to arbitrate” 
The juſt conditions of this ſtern debate. 
(Eternal witneſſes of all below, + -- 328 
And faithful guardians of the treaſur'd vow 9 
To them I ſwear; if victor in the ſtrife, - 
Jove by theſe hands ſhall ſhed thy noble life, © / 
No vile diſhonour ſhall thy corps purſue; + | 
Stript of its arms alone (the conqu'ror's due) 330 
The reſt to Greece uninjur'd Tl reſtore: $1 
Now plight thy mutual oath, I aſk no more. 5 ] 
Talk not of oaths (the dreadful chief replies, ] 
"White anger flaſh'd from his diſdainful eyes) - 4 
Deteſted as thou art, and ought to be, 335 ] 
Nor oath nor 188 Achilles plights with thee : £ : 
? | [ 
and forbade the Greeks to mmol, now iredts kim 
not to take any advantage over a brave enemy. I think | 
both their characters are admirably ſuſtained, and though 
Achilles be drawn with a great violence of ſentures, yet ] 
the picture is undoubtedly like him; and it had been the + 
utmoſt abſurdity to have ſoftened one line upon this oc- 
caſion, when the ſout of Achilles was all on fire to re- 
venge the death of his friend Patroclus. I muſt deſire | 
the reader to carry this obſervation in his memory, and a 
particularly in that place, where Achilles ſays he could 


eat the very fleſh of Hector; (though 1 have a little 
_— it in the N Y. 438. | 


' . 
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nook Tt: H o M E R' I LI Ab. 14 
Such pacts, as lambs and rabid wolves combine, 
Such leagues, as men and furious lions join, 
To ſuch, I eall the Gods one conſtant ſtate 
No thought but rage, and never · eeaſing ſtriſe/, 
'Till death extinguiſn rage, and thought, and life. 
Rouze then thy forces this important hour, 
Collect thy ſoul, and call forth all thy ..] r. 
No farther ſubterfuge, no farther chance; -/' 35 
'Tis Pallas, Pallas gives-thee to my lane. | 
Fach Grecian ghoſt by thee depriv d of breath, | 
Now hovers round, and calls thee to thy deat. | 
He ſpoke; and lane d bis jav'lin at the foe; . | || | 
But Hector ſhun'd the meditated ble ,: 33d | 
He ſtoop'd, while o'er his head the flying ſpear 


Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. | 
Minerva watch'd it falling on the land, d. 

Then drew, and gave ta great Achilles' hand, 

Unſeen of Hector, who, elate with joy), 387 

Now ſhakes his lance, and braves the dread of Troy. | 


The life you boaſted to that jav lin giy n, 
Prince ! you have miſt. My fate depends on heavin + 
To thee (preſumptuous as thou art) unknown, 

Or what muſt prove my fortune, or thy oon 300 
Boaſting is but an art, our-fears to blind, ſt 43 5 
And with falſe terrors fink anotber's mind. 
But know, whatever fate I am to try, 

By no diſhoneſt wound ſhall Hector die; 
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242 I O M E R' I LI AB. Book I 
T ſhall not fall a fugitive at leaſtt,, 3863 
My ſoul ſhall bravely iſſue from my breaſt, on 
But firſt, try thou my arm ; and may this dart 
End all my country's woes, deep buried in thy heart! 
The weapon flew, its courſe unerring held, 
Unerring, but the heav'nly ſhield repell d 370 
The mortal dart; reſulting with a bound * 
From off the ringing orb, it ſtruck the ground. 


Hector beheld his jav'lin fall in vain, 7 
Nor other lance, nor other hope remain ; * 
He calls Deiphobus, demands a ſpear, 2 052 20%) e Ky 
In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. | 1 
All comfortleſs he ſtands: then, with a ſigh, = 
Tis ſo——heav'n wills it, and my hour is nigh! * 
I deem'd Deiphobus had heard my call, * 
But he ſecure lies guarded in the wall. 380 0¹ 
A God deceiv'd me; Pallas, *twas thy deed, . N 
Death, and black fate approach! Tis I mult bleed. G, 
No refuge now, no ſuccour from above, Fi 
Great Jove deſerts me, and the ſon of Jove, 
Propitious once, and kind! then welcome fate! 385 
Tis true I periſh, yet I periſh great: | a- 2 
Yet in a mighty deed I ſhall expire, 0 on 
Let future ages hear it, and admire ! | F fu 
Fierce, at the word, his weighty ſword he drew, wi 
And, all college, on Achilles flew. 398 1 
| | 5 : be 


Book XI; ROM RA AE TAD 145 
$o Jovg's bold bird, high balanc'd in the air, 
Stoops from the clouds to truſs the quiy'ring hare, - 


Nor leſs Achilles his fierce ſoul prepares 
Before his breaſt the flaming ſhield he bears, 
Refulgent orb! above his fourfold cone THEN 395 | 
The gilded horſe · hair ſparkled in the ſun, ', - | -// (7 


Nodding at ev'ry ſtep; (Vulcanian frame!) 
And as he mov'd, his figure ſeem'd on flame, | 
As radiant Heſper ſhines with REAR Ab { 
Far-beaming o'er the ſilyer hoſt of night, 400 
When all the ſtarry train emblaze the Cee! 9105] 
So ſhone the point of great Achilles' ſpear. _ 

In his right hand he waves the weapon round, 

Eyes the whole man, and meditates the wound; 
But the rich mail Patroclus lately wore, 405 
Securely cas'd the warrior's body oer. 
One place at length he ſpies, to let in fate, 

Where 'twixt the neck and throat the jointed plate 
Gave entrance: thro” that penetrable part [ 
Furious he drove the well · directed dart: 410 


V. 391. So Jove's bold bird, etc.) The poet takes 
up ſome time in deſcribing the two great heroes before 
they cloſe in fight. The verſes are pompous and ma- 
gnificent, and he illuſtrates his deſcription with two beauti- 
ful ſimiles: he makes a double uſe of this conduct, 
which not only raiſes our imagination to attend to ſo 
momentous an action, but by lengthening his narration ' 
keeps the mind in a pleaſing ſuſpence, and divides it 
between hopes and fears for the fate of Hector or Achilles. 

V. 409. Thro' that penetrable part Furious he drove, 
etc.] It was neceſſary that the poet ſhould be very par- 


144 won g 7 l Kio eb 
Nor pierc'd the wind- pipe yet, not took ee 905 
Of ſpeech, unhappy! from thy; dying hour. 
Prone on the field the bleeding warrior lies, 
| While thus triumphing, ſtern Achilles ories. i $308 
At laſt is Hector ſtrete lid upon the plain, 415 
Who fear'd no vengeancefariPattoclns ſlan : 
Then, prince! eee eee 
Achilles abſent, was Achilles till. 

Yet a ſhort ſpace the great avenger ark | 
Then low in duſt thy ſtrength and glory lay d. 47 
Peaceful he ſleeps, with all our rites adorn'd, r cant 
For ever honour'd, and for ever mourn'd: Mt w 
While caſt to all the rage of hoſtile pow'r, | 
Thee, birds ſball mangle, and the dogs devour. 


Then Hector fainting at th' approach of death. 425 


By thy own ſoul! -by thoſe wh gave the ire e 
By all the ſacred prevalence of pray'r; - 5 
Ah, leave me not for Grecian dogs to tear! 

The common rites of ſepulture'beſtow, Act 

To ſoothe a father's and a mother's woe i 


ticular in this point, becauſe the arms that Hector wore, 
were the arms of Achilles, taken from Patroclus; and 
conſequently as they were the work of Vulcan - 
would preſerve Hector from the. poſſibility of a wound: 
the poet therefore to give an air of probability to his 
ſtory, tells us that they were Patroclus's arms, and as 
they were not made for Hector, they might not exactiy 
fit his body: ſo that it is not improbable but there 
might be ſome place about the neck of Hector ſo open, 
as to e the ſpear of Achilles, Euſtathius, © 
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Let their large gifts procure an urn at leaſt, 
And Hector's aſhes in his country reſ. 


No, wretch accurſt; relentleſs hereplies, , 


(Flames, as he ſpoke, ſhot flaſhing from his eyes) 


Not thoſe ho gave me breath ſhou'd bid me ſpare; 43 


Nor all the facred prevalence of pray rt. 
Could I myſelf the bloody banquet join! r 
No——t9 the dogs that carcaſe I reſiggg. 
Should Troy, to bribe me, bring forth all her ſtore, 
And giving thouſands, offer thouſands more; 440 


V. 347. Could 1 myſelf the bloody banquet join} Ihave 
before hinted that there is ſomething very fierce and 
violent in this paſſage; but I fancy chat what I there 
obſerved will juſtify. Homer in his relation, though not 
Achilles in his fayage ſentiments; yet the poet ſoftens 
the expreſſion by making Achilles only wiſh that his 
heart would permit him to devour him: this is much 
more tolerable than a paſſage in the Thebais of Statius, 
where Tydeus in the very pangs of death is repreſented 
as gnawing the head of his enemy, 

V. 439. Should Troy, 4 bribe ne, etc; ] Such 'reſo- 
lations as Achilles here makes, are very nututal to men 
in anger; he tells Hector that no motives ſhall ever pre- 
vail with him to ſuffer his body to be ranſomed; yet 


When time had cooled his heat, and he had ſome that 


ſatisfied his revenge by inſulting his remains, he reſtores 
them to Priam. This perfectly agrees with his conduct 
in the ninth book; where! at firſt he gives a rough de- 
nial, and afterwards ſoftens into an caficr temper. And 
this is very agreeable-to the nature of Achilles; his an- 
ger abates very ſlowly; it is ſtubborn, yet ſtill it remits; 
had the draun bim as never to be pacified, he had 
outraged nature, and not repreſented his hero as a man, 


- 


but as a monſter. Euſtathius. : 
Vor. IV. N 
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146 HO M E RS 1L I A H. _ 


Should Dardan Priam, and bis weeping dame 
Drain their whole realm to buy one fun' ral flame: bak 
Their Hector on the pile they ſhould not ſee; 
Nor rob the vultures of one limb of the. 
Then thus the chief his dying accents drew; 445 
Thy rage, implacable! too well I knew: 
The furies that relentleſs breaſt have ſteel'd, 
And curſt thee with a heart that cannot yield. 
Yet think, a day will come, when fate's decree - 


And angry Gods, ſhall'wreak this wrong on thee; 450 


Phoebus and Paris ſhall avenge my fate, 
And ſtretch thee here, before this Scæan gate. 

He ceas d. The fates ſuppreſt his lab'riog breath, 
And his eyes ſtiffened at the hand of deat;; 


To the dark realm the fpirit wings its way, 43 


(The manly body left a load of clay) 
And plaintive glides along the dreary coaſt, 
A naked, wand'ring, melancholy ghoſt! 
Achilles, muſing as he roll'd his eyes 
O'er the dead hero, thus (unheard) replies. ' "460 


Die thou the firſt! ' when Jove and heav'n ordain, 


J follow thee——He _ ny e the Alain, 


V. 449. A day will Oh: Hector pee & 40 | 


his death that Achilles ſhall fall by the hand of Paris; 
This confirms an obſervation made in a former note 
that the words of dying men were looked upon as pro- 
phecies ; but whether ſuch. oonjectures are true or falſe, 


it appears from hence, that ſuch opinions have prevailed 


in the world a dates or S a 90) 
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Book XXIII HOM E RSA TEIL A P. ow | 
Then forcing backward, from the gaping, a 
The reeking jav lin, cat it on the ground. 
The thronging Greeks hebold with wond'ring eyes 465 
His manly beauty and ſupexior ſize: K e nt 
While ſome ignobler, the great dead deface 
Wich wounds ungen rops, ox with taunts -— ably 
« How chang'd that Heftz ho. like Joye of te 
« Sent light ning on our fleets, and ſcatrer d fate? 470 
High o'er the lain: the great Achilles ſtands, 
Begirt with hee nad nn hanges. ' 


V. 467. The great het 1725 ce 7 Hp — RT 
Euſtathius tells bs that Homer introduces the {didiers 
wounding the dead body. of Hector, in order to mitigate 
the cruelties which Achilles exerciſes upon it, For if 
every common ſoldier takes a pride, in giving him a 
wound, what inſults may we not expect from the inex- 
* . inflamed” Achilles! But I muſt confeſs myſelf 
unable to vindicate the poet in giving us ſuch an idea of 
his countrymen. 1 1 think the former courage of their 
enemy ſhould have been ſo far from moving them to re · 
venge, that it ſhould have recommended him to. their 
eſteem: what Achilles afterwards acts is ſuitable to his 
character, and conſequently the poet i is Juſtified; but 
furely all the Greeks \ were nat of his tempet ? Patroclus 
was not ſo dear to them all, as he was. to Achilles, Ttis 
true, the poet repreſents Achilles (as Euſtathius obſerves) 
enumerating the many ills they had fuffered from Hec- 
tor; and ſeems to endeavour to infect the whole army 
with his reſentment, Had Hector been living, they 


- 
151 


us, Y 1 7 a generous 2 5255 bim: 


barous. 
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14% HOME A' ILIA N. vook xx; 
And thus aloud; while all the hoſt attends." f 
Princes and leaders! ent 1 * 

Since now at length the pow'rful will of heavin 475 
The dire deſtroyer to our arm has piv'n, 1 

Is not Troy fall'n already? Haſte, abs re! 

See, if already their deſerted toẽw-wrs 5400 
Are leſt unmann d j or if they yet retain | 

The ſouls of heroes, their great Hector flain ? 
But whatiis Troy, of glory what to me? 
Or why reflects my mind on ought but the, 
Divine Patroclus death has ſeal'd his eyes; | 
Vawept, unhonour'd, uninterr d he lies! | IL 


+ * 


v. 474. The ſpeech of Arhillas. we have a very fine 
obferyation of 'Euſtathius on this place, that the judg- 
ment and addreſs of Homer here i is extremely worthy 
ol remark; he knew, and had often ſaid, that the gods 
and fate had 1 not granted Achilles the vlory of taking 
Troy: there was then no reaſon to make him march 
againſt the town after the death of Hector, ſince all his 
efforts muſt have been ineffectual. | What has the poet 
done in this conjuncture! 4 Tt was bat reaſonable that 
the firſt thought of Achilles ſhould be to march directly 
10 Troy, and to. profit is of the general eonſternae 
tion into which the cath of Hedor ha thrown the 
Tr 0jans, We here fee he Knows. che duty, and does 
not want the ability, « of a great general; „ but after this 
on a ſudden he changes his deſign, and derives a plau- 
fible pretence from the! impatience he has to pay the laft 
devoits to his friend. The manners of Achilles, and 
what he has already done for Patroclus, make this vet 
natural. At the ſame time, this turning off to the ten- 
der. and pathetic has a fine eſſec the reader in the very 
fury of the hero's vengeance, perceives that Achilles i 13 
full a Ws and capable of ſafter paſſions. Me 
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Wok XXI. HOME Rs ILLI AD. 149 
Can his dear image from my ſoul depart, 485 | 
Long as the vital ſpirit moves my heart? 
If, in the melancholy ſnades beloww .. 

The flames af friends and lovers ceaſe to gloõẽWw 
Yet mine ſhalb ſacred laſt; mme underay d 
Burn on thro' death, and anĩmate my ſhade- 490 
Meanwhile, ye ſans of Greece; in triumph bring 
The corps of Hector, and your Prans ſing. DIO 

Pe this the ſong, ſlow-moving tow'rd the ſhore,. - 
Hector is dead, and Mien is nome“ THE 
Then his fell ſoul | A thought.of ery wr 405 


ce Hecke f is ine and Ilion is no more. 1 


hays ne the opinion e '6f Euſtathius, who thought: 
that * Achilles fays here was the chor or dͤrden of 


a ſoig 


tribriph, in which his troops bear a part with 
him, 5 be returns from this glorious combate, Dacier 
obſerves that this is vety correfpondent to the manners 


of thoſe times; and inſtances iu that paſſige of the book 
of Kings, when David rexurns from the conqueſt of 


Göllah: the women there go ot to meet hi from all 


the elties of Yfrack, and ſing A ttiutmphaf fong, the ch 


whereof is, Saul has Killed 15. 1 and Divid Ms 
ten thouſand, ans 

V. 496. Umworthy of inſelf, — of the dead. ] This: 
inhumanity of Achilles in dragging the dead body of 
Hector, has been ſeverely (and I think indeed hot with-- 


our Noche Juſtice) cenfare by ſeveral, both'tricients and 


moderns. Plato in his third book der epuolica, ſpecs. 

of it with, ,deteſtation ; but methinks it is a great in- 

juſtice to Homer, to reſſect upon the morals of the au- 

thor himſelf, for things which he only paints as the man- 

ners ofa vicious hero. | 
N 2 


- 


1250 HO ME RIS I LI & D. Bock xn. 
{The nervous ancles bord, his feet he boni! 
With thongs inſerted: thro' the double wound; 2303 
Theſe fix d up bigh behind the rolling wain, 

His graceful head was trail'd along the plain. 500 

Proud on his car th? infulting victor ſtood, alta 201 
And bore aloft his arms, diſtilling blood. 

He ſmites the ſteeds; the ——— 

The n * of cireling duſt 2 16522 ct 
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it may e obſerved in general of al Mund ob 
It Homer, hat! ey are ſtill 1 in a view to 
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perlons. To. every one of me one eee. e 
1 will ſerve, which is, that Homer as often deſcribes ill 
11 . things, in in order to make us avoid them, as good, to in- 
duce us ta follow them, (Which lis the caſe with all writers 
whatever.) But what 3 is; extremely remarkable, and e- 
vidently ews the injuſtice of Pas $ cenſure, i is, that 
many of thoſe very actions for which he blames him, are 
expreſly characterized and marked by Homer himſelf as 
evil and deteſtable, by previous expreſſions or cautions. 
Thus in the preſent place, before he deſcribes this bar 
_barity, 17 Achiles, he wh, vs. Jos. me PW 


+ * 
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When Achilles haeriices, the twelve young Trojans in 

I. 23, he repeats | the ſame words. When Pandarus 

| broke the truce in 1, 4: be told. as it was a «88d, ahnt | 
| (ends 4 


. Je ppi nf 1 aun. 
"A ſo of the reſt. 


Book XX1T5 HOME R' II IAD. 1 
Now loſt is all that formidable air; ++ 50% 
The face divine, and long deſcending hair 

Purple the ground, and-ſtreak' the fable ſand // 
Deform'd, diſhonour d, in his native land: 
Giv'n to the rage of an inſulting thong! 
And, in his parent's ſight, nau dragg d along! | * 

The mother firſt beheld with ſad ſurvey; 

She rent her treſſes, venerably grey MY 
And caſt, far off, the regal veils away. 

With piercing ſhrieks his bitter ſate-ſhe moans, - | 
While the ſad father anſwers groans with groans, $15 
Tears after tears bis mournful cheeks oferflow, 
And the whole city wears one face of woe. 

No leſs than if the rage of hoſtile tes: 
neee eie kes. uin 11 


- 


oy * ol 4 ed 3 d4 we * 


7. 1905 The fice divine, and bug defeending ber 
It is impoſſible to read the actions of great men without 
having our curioſity "raiſed to know the leaſt eireum- 
ſtance that relates to them. Homer, to ſatisfy it, has 
taken care in the proceſs eee poem to give us the ſhape 
of his heroes, and the very colour of their hair; thus 
ke has told us that Achilfes's locks were yellow, and 
here the epithet xy] ſhews us that thoſe of Hector 
were of a.darker colour: as to his perſon, he told us & 
little above, that it was ſo handſome, that all the Greeks 
were ſurprized to ſee ĩt. Plutarch recites a remarkable 
ſtory of the beauty of Hector: it was reported in Lace- 
dzmon, that a handſome youth who very much reſem- 
bled Hector was arrived there; immediately the whole 
city run in ſuch numbers to behold him, that he was 
trampled to death by the croud. Euſtathius. 
Acetal zin nnn een ne 


19 HOMER 1LVA'D BNA 


O'et the proud citadel at length ſhould viſe,;, 420 


And the laſt blaze fend Ilion to the ſcie. 
The wretched monarch of the falling. u 1 20% 
Diſtracted, preſſes to the Datdan gate. 


Scarce the whole people ſtop his deſp' rate . vi 


Wdile ſtrong affliction gives the ſeeble force: 523 


Grief tears his heart, and drives him to and he; F: 

In all the raging impotence of woe. 9 of 

; At length he rolbd in duſt, and thus begun 
Imploring all, and naming one by one. 
Ah! let me, let me go where ſorrow calls: 530 
IJ, only I, will iſſue from your walls, | 
(Guide or companion, friends! I afk ye none) | 
And bow before the-murd'rer of my n! 2421 071 
My grief perhaps his pity may engage; 

Perhaps at leaſt he may reſpect my age. 535 
He has a father too; a man like me; n 
One, not exempt from age and miſery, 

(Vig'rous no more, as when his young embrace 
Begot this peſt of me, a all R 
How many valiant ſons, 3 in early. bloom 540 
Has that curſt hand ſent headlong to the tomb-! 
Thee, Hector! laſt: thy loſs (divinely brave) 
Sinks my fad ſoul with ſorrow to the graye. | 


. 0 


V. 543. Sink my ſad foul with frre to the grieve.) 
It is in the Greek, 


"Or u' &x95 cd xarou oral dg L. 


It is needleſs to obſerve to the reader with IR 
beautiful pathos the wretched father laments his ſon- 
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Book XXII. HO N E R's II * b. 5 
Oh had thy gentle ſpirit paſtin peace, 121 57 
The ſon expiring in the ſire's AT. | 2.1" 13 $48 
While both thy parents wept the fatal hour, 

And bending o'er: thee, mix'd the tender ſhow'r! 
Some comfort that bet er gig 1. 
To melt in full ſatĩety of grie il 

Thus wail'd the r 5 0 
And all the eyes of Ilion ſtream'd around. 

Amidſt her matrons Hecuba appears, EE 
(A mourning princeſs, and a train in tears)? 
Ah why has heav'n prolong'd this hated breath, 
Patient of horrors, to behold thy death? 333 
Oh Hector! late thy parents pride and joy, 
The boat of nations} the deſence of Troy! 

To whom her ſafety and her fame ſhe ow d, 
Her chief, her hero, and almoſt her God: 
O fatal change]! become in one ſad dag 360 
A ſenſeleſs corſe | inanimated clay! * 

But not as eee j1te e 

To fair Andromache, of Hector dead z 


Hector: it is impoſſible not to join wich Priam in his 
ſorrows. But what I would chiefly point out to my 
reader, is the beauty of this line, which is particularly 
tender, and almoſt word for word the ſame with that of 
the patriarch Jacob; who upon a like occaſion breaks 
out into the ſame complaint, and tells his children, that 
if they deprive him of his ſon Benjamin, they will, bring 
doum his grey thairs with ſorrow to tber grape. l 
V. 563, etc.] The grief of Andromache, which is 
painted in the following part, is far beyond all the 
praiſes that can be given it; but I muſt: take notice of 


154 HOMER II VA)D Book XXL | 


As yet no meſſenger had told his fate, 
Nor ev'n his ſtay without the Scæan gate 1 565 
Far in the cloſe receſſes of the dome, 1 {of 
penſive ſue ply'd the melancholy loumm L 
A growing work employ'd her ſecret acc. 
Confus dly gay with intermmgled flour. th a1 


Here fair-bair'd handmaids heat the' e urn, 370 


The bath preparing for her Lord's return: ' | 
In vain: alas! her Lord returns no more! 

Unbath'd hetlies; and bleeds along the hore! 
Now from the walls the damours:reach her eur, 
And all her members ſhake with ſudden fear; 374 


Forth from her iv'ry hand the ſhuttle falls 
As thus, aſtoniſh'd, to her maids ſhe-calls, 

Ah follow me! (ſhe cry'd) what plaintive noiſe | 
Invades my ear? *Tis ſure my mather's voice: 


My fault” ring knees their trembling, "ns Cw 11 * 
A pulſe unuſual flutters at my heart. . 

Some ſtrange diſaſter, ſome reverſe of fate 

(Ye Gods avert it) threats the Trojan ſtate. 


one particular which ſhews the great art of the poet 


In order to make the wife of Hector appear yet move” 


afflicted than his parents, he has taken care to rue 
her affliction by ſun prize t it is ſinely prepared by 


* circumſtances of her being retired to her TS 2 


partment, of her employment in weaving a robe for her 


huſband, (as may be conjectured from what ſhe ſays 


after ward, V. 657.) and of her maids preparing the bath 
for his return: all which (as the critics have obſerved) 
augment the ſurprize, and render this reverſe of nne 
much more dreadſul 3 | 


8 (of © mo ty 2 
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Bock XII. £GMERSTLYSD ty 
Far be the omen which'my thoughts ſuggeſt! * 
But much I fear WY Reer. Uaintheſs breaſt 7857 


Conſronts Achilles; ; chas'd along the plain,” 2176014 
Shot from our Walls! 1 fear, 1 fear Him: n! E oT 
Safe in the eroud he ever ſcorn'u to Wait, 


And ſought for glory in the Jaws of fate: 


perhaps that noble heat has coſt his breath, 590 
Now quench'd for ever in the artis of death, 
She ſpoke; and futious, With diſtracted pace, 
Fears in her heat, and anguiſh in her fc; 
Flies thro” the dome, (the maids her ſteps purſue) 
And mounts the walls, and ſends around her view. 595 
Too ſoon her eyes the killing object found;  '' © 
The god-like Hector dragg' d along the ground. 
A ſudden darkneſs ſhades her ſwimming eyes: 
She faints, ſhe falls; her breath, her colour flies. 
Her hair's fair ornaments, the braids that bound, 600 
The net that held them, and the wreath that crown'd, 


% 4 


V. 600, Her hair's fair ornaments. Þ Euſtathius re- 
marks, that in ſpeaking of Andromache and Hecuba, 
Homer expatiates upon the ornaments of dreſs in Andro- 
mache, becauſe ſhe was a beautiful young princeſs; but 
is very conciſe about that of Heevba; becauſe ſhe was 
old, and wote a dreſs rather ſuitable © her age and 
gravity, than to her ſtate, birth, and condition,” I can- 
not paſs over à matter of ſuch importance as a lady's 
dreſs, withovt endeavouring to explain what ſort of 
heads were worn above tliree thouſand years ago. 

It is difficult to de ſeribe particularly every ornament 
mentioned by the poet, but I ſhall lay before my female 
readers the biſhop's explanation, The Au was uſed, 
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And why was all that tender care beſtow'd 


166 u oM ER ILA N 


The veil and diadem, flew far away; ori 4H 


(The gift of A oy Fas 108 
Around a train of weeping ſiſters ſtanss 
To raiſe her ſinking with aſſiſtant hands. 60j 
Scarce from the verge of death recalbd again, 

She faints, or but recovers to complais. 


O wretched huſband of a wretched wife 


enen eee rr 2 000; 


On Priam's roof, and Hippoplacia's ſhade, 
From diff' rent parents, diff rent dim we came, 


At diff rent periods, yet our fate the ſame ! L 
Why was my birth to great Aetion ow'd, * 
en 68S 


4 ; * : 3 g 4 L * . f 1 oh * * 7 N ; 
To reg wnpooNeg rei xag dae, that is, to tie backwards 
the hair that grew on the forepart of the head: the 


Kexpupakos Was a veil of net - work that covered the hair 
when it was ſo tied: Avadναν,ͥvas an ornament uſed 


AU Tepi rug xporapus avadtiv, to tie backwards the hair 
that grew on the temples; and the KpiJuvor was a fillet, 
perhaps embroidered with gold, (from the expreſſion of 
Apvon, Aępodirn) chat bound the whole, and dramyogde* 
the dreſs. - :.} 
The wade but be pleaſed to ſee ls much learn- 

ing and Greek upon this important ſabje&, 

_ Homer is in nothing more excellent than in that dis 
ſtinction of characters which he maintains through his 
whole poem: what Andromache here ſays, cannot be 


ſpoken properly by any but Andromache: there is no- 


thing general in her ſorrows, nothing that can be tranſ- 
ferred to another character: the mother CP the 
Jon, and the wife RR over the —— 
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Book XXII. HG MER IIIA 5B. Ty 
Would I had never been 0 thou, the . x 
Of my dead huſband! -miſerably4oſt! 
Thou to the diſmal-realms for ever gone! 

And 1 abandon' d; deſolate, alone 1487 135 
An only child, once comſort of my pains, 620 


Sad product now of hapleſs love remains! 


No more to ſmile upon his ſite! no friend 

To help him now! no father to'defend 1 

For ſhould he ſcape the ſword; the common doom! 
What wrongs attend him, and what griefs tocome? 625 
Ev'n from his own paternal roof expell'd, © 
Some ſtranger plows his patrimonial field. 

The day, that to the ſhades the father ſends, 

Robs the ſad orphan of his father's friends: ©” © | 


V. 628. The day, that to the ſhades, ete.] The fol- 
lowing verſes, which ſo finely deſcribe the condition of 
an orphan, have been rejected by ſome ancient critics: 
it is a proof there were'always:critics of no manner of 
taſte; it being impoſſible any where to meet with a 
more exquiſite paſſage. I will venture to ſay, there 
are not in all Homer any lines more worthy of him : 
the beauty of this tender and compaſhonate image is 
ſuch, that it even makes amends for the many cruel ones, 
with which the Iliad is too much ſtained!" Theſecenſurers 
imagined this deſeription to be of too abject and mean 
a nature of one of the quality of Aſtyanax; but had they 
conſidered (ſays Euſtathius) that theſe are the words of 
a fond mother, who feared every thing for her ſon 
that women are by nature timorous, and think all 
ſortunes will happen, becauſe there is a poſſibility that 
they may; that Andromache is in the very height of 
her ſorrows, in the inſtant ſhe is ſpeaking; I _— "_ 
would have altered their opinion. | 

Vor. IV. 0 
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Amongſt the happy, unregarded he, 


“ upon his father's knees, uſed to eat marrow and the 


358 HOMER's ILTAD. BookXXII, 
He, wretched outcaſt of mankind ! appears X 630 
For ever ſad, for ever bath'd in tears; 


Hangs on the robe, or trembles at the knee, A 
While thoſe his father's former bounty fed, Is 
Nor reach the goblet, nor divide the breads 635 | g 
The kindeſt but his preſent wants allay, oo B 
To leave him wretched the ſucceeding dax. F 
Frugal compaſſion ! heedleſs they who boaſt | v 
Both parents ſtill, nor feel what he bas loſt, 1 
Shall cry, © Be gone! thy father feaſts not here: 640 
The wretch obeys, retiring with a fear, tl 
Thus wretched, thus retiring all in tear, g 
To my ſad ſoul Aſtyanax appears! 0 
Forc'd by repeated inſults to return, * 
And to his widow'd mother vainly mourn. 645 - 
He, who with tender delicacy bred, 
With princes ſported, and on dainties fed, 1 
© bo | A „ 1 
It is undoubtedly an aggravation to our misfortunes 1 
when they {ink us in a moment from the higheſt flow of 0 
proſperity to the loweſt advetſity: the poet Judiciouſly ] 
makes uſe of this circumſtance, the more to excite our I 
pity, and introduces the mother with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs, lamenting this reverſe of fortune in her ſon; | 
changed all at once into a ſlave, a beggar, an orphan! 


have we not examples in our own times of unhappy 
princes, whoſe condition renders this of Aſtyanax but too 
probable? | 

V. 647. On dainties fed. 1 It is in the Greek, © Who 


1 


* fat of ſheep.” This would ſeem groſs if it were li- 


terally tranſlated, but it is a figurative expreſſion; in 


© 


"TR 


' Book XXII. HOMER IE TAN 1 


And when ſtill ev' ning gave him up to reſt; 
Sunk ſoft in down upon the nutſeꝰs breaſt ; 
Muſt—ah what muſt he not? Whom lion calls 65 
Aſtyanax, from her well- guarded walls, e erk 
Is now that name no more, unhappy'boy! — * 
Since now no more the father guards his Troy. 
But thou, my Hector, ly'ſt expos d in air, 3 


Far from thy parent's and thy conſort's care, 655 


Whoſe hand in vain, directed by her love, 
The martial ſcarf and robe of triumph wove. 


the ſtyle of the orientals, marrow and fatneſs are taken 
for whatever is beſt, tendereſt, and moſt delicious. Thus 
in Job xxi. 24. Viſcera ejus plena ſunt adipe, et medullis 
ofſa ejus irrigantur, And xxxvi. 16. Keguies autem 


menſæ tuæ erit plena pinguedine, In Jer. xxxi. 14. 


God ſays, that he will ſatiate the ſoul of the prieſts with 
fatneſs. [nebriabo animam ſacerdotum pinguedine. Dacier, 

V. 657. The martial ſcarf and robe of triumph wove, ] 
This idea very naturally offers itſelf to a woman, who - 
repreſents to herſelf the body of her huſband daſhed to 
pieces, and all his limbs dragged upon the ground un- 
covered ; and nothing is more proper to excite pity. 
It is well known, that it was aneiently the cuſtom d- 
mong princeſſes and great ladies to have large quantities 
of ſtuffs and moveables. This proviſion was more neceſ- 
ſary in thoſe times than now, becauſe of the great conſump- 
tion made of them on thoſe occaſions ofmourning. Dacier. 

I am of opinion that Homer had a farther view in ex- 
patiating thus largely upon the death of Hector. Every 
word that Hecuba, Priam, and Andromache ſpeak, ſhews 
us the importance of Hector: every word adds a weight 
to the concluding action of the poem, and at the ſame 
time repreſents the ſad effects of the anger of RY 


which is the ſubject of it. 
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flames be theſe a prey, 
Uſeleſs to thee, from this accurſed day! 


evouring 
Yet let the ſacrifice at leaſt be 
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An honour to the living, not the dead! 


$0 ſpake the mournful dame: her matrons hear 


Sigh back her ſighs, and anſwer tear with tear. | 
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THE ARGUMENT» 45% 


ACHIL LES ani the Myrnidons +> bemvs to the hey 
of Patroclus. After the funeral feaſt he retires to the 
 ſea-ſhore, where falling - aſleep, the 'ghaſt of his friend = 
appears to him, and demands the rites of burial ; the next 
morning the ſoldiers are ſent with mules and waggons to 
fetch wood for the pyre. The funeral proceſſion, and the 
offering their hair to the deud. Achilles ſacrifices ſe- 
veral animals, and laſtly twelve Trajan captives at the 
pile, then ſets fire to it. He pays libations to the 
winds, which (at tlie inſlance of Iris riſe, and raiſs 
the flames. When the pile has burned all night, they 
gather the bones, place them in an urn of gold, and 
raiſe the tomb, Achilles inſtitutes. the funeral games : 
the chariot-race, the fig bt of the Geſtus, the wreſt» 
ling, the. feot-race, the ſingle combate, the Diſcus, the 
* fonnting with arrows, the darting the Javelin : the 
various deſcriptions of which, and the varions ſucceſs 
of the ſevenal antagoniſts, make the greateſt. part of” 
the book, / 
& this book ends the thirtieth — The night a 
the ghoſt of Patroclus appears to Achilles the one and 
thirtieth- day is employed in felling the. timber for the- 
pile; the tus and thirtieth in burning it ; and the three- 
aud thirtieth in the on | * ſcene is 3 
the ſea . ſbere. "© 
az , 


162 no. 1114 5. n. 


Tos humbled in the duſt, the penſive train l 
Throꝰ the fad city mourn'd her hero ſlain. 
The body ſoil'd with duſt, and black with gore, 
| Lies on broad 4 fr $ 1 Men- ſhore : : 


| This, and FA following hook, which contain the 
deſcription of the funeral of Patroclus and other matters 
relating to Hector, are undoubtedly ſuper· added to the 
grand cataſtrophe of the poem; for the ſtory is com- 
pleatly finiſhed with the death of that hero in the twen- 
ty-ſecond book, Many judicious critics have been of 
opinion, that Homer is blameable for protracting it. 
Virgil cloſes the whole ſcene of action with the death of 
Turnus, and leaves the reſt to be imagined by the mind 
of the reader: he does not draw the picture at full length, 
but delineates it ſo far, that we cannot fail of imagining. 
the whole draught. There is however one thing to be 
Rid in favour of Homer, which may perhaps juſtify bim 
in his method, that what he undertook to paint was the 
anger of Achilles: and as that anger does not die with 
Hector, but perſecutes his very remains, ſo. the poet 
ſtill keeps up to his ſubje&; nay, it ſeems to require 
that he ſhould carry down the relation of that reſent- 
ment, which is the foundation of his poem, till it is fully 
ſatisfied: and as this ſurvives Hector, and gives the 
poet an opportunity of ſtill ſhewing many fad effects of 
Achilles's anger, the two following books may be thought 
not to be excreſcencies, but eſſential to the poem. 

Virgil had been inexcuſable had he trod in Homer's 
footſteps; for it is evident that the fall of Turnus, by 
giving Xneas a full power over Italy, anſwers the whole. 
_ deſign and intention of the poem; had he gone farther, 
de had overſhot bis mark : and though: Homer proceeds 
after Hector's death, yet the ſubject is ſtill the anger of 
Achilles. 

We are now paſt the war and violence of the Ilias, 
the ſcenes of blood are cloſed during the reſt of the 


— 


* 


Book XXIT., HO M R R's LLIAD., 16 
The Grecians ſeek their ſhips, and car the ſtrand, &-:* 
All, but the martial Myrmidonian bang , + © 
Theſe yet aſſembled great Achilles holds, 0 


And the ſtern purpoſe of bis mind unfolde. 


Not yet (my brave companions of the war): 
Releaſe your ſmoking courſers from the car; 10 
But, with his chariot each in order led, © ; 
Perform due honours to- Patroclus dead... 

Ere yet from reſt or food we ſeek relief, 

Some rites. remain, to glut our-rage of grief. 3 
The troops obey'd; and thtice in order led 15 

(Achilles firſt) their courſers round the dead; 

And thrice their ſorrows and laments rene v; 

Tears bathe their arms, and tears the ſands bedew. / * 


poem; we may look back with a pleaſing kind of horror 
upon the anger of Achilles, and ſee what dire effects ĩt 
has wrought in the compaſs of nineteen days: Troy 
and Greece are both in mourning for it, heaven and 
earth, gods and men, have ſuffered in the conflict. The 
wader ſeems landed upon the ſhore after a violent ſtorm 3 
and has leiſure to ſurvey the conſequences of the tem- 
peſt, and the wreck occaſioned by the former commo- 
tions, Troy weeping for Hector, and Greece for Patroclus. 
Our paſſions have been in an agitation ſince the opening 
of the poem; wherefore the poet, like ſome great maſter 
in muſic, ſoftens his notes, and melts his readers into 
tenderneſs and pity. 

v. 18. Tears bathe their arms, ond tears. the ſands 4 

_ bedew, \ f 

—— Thetis aids their woe « Lg, I 


It is not eaſy to give a reaſon why: Thetis ſſiould be ſaid 
to excite the grief of the Myrmidons and of Achilles; it 
had ſeemed more natural for the mother to have come 
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164 HOMER ILTAD. Book XXI. 
For ſuch a warrior Thetis aids their wow. 
Melts their oy hearts, and bids their eyes to flow. 20 


poſed the nn of the ſon, wk el his troubled 
mind to tranquillity. 

But ſuch a procedure would have outraged the dn 
rater of Achilles, who is all along deſeribed to be of 
ſuch a violence of temper, that he is not eaſy to be pa- 
cified at any time, much leſs upon ſo great an incident 
as the death of his friend Patroclus. Perhaps the poet 
made uſe of this fiction in honour of Achilles; he makes 
every paſſion of his hero conſiderable; his ſorrow as 
well as anger is important, and he cannot prieve but a 
goddeſs attends him, and a whole army weeps. 

Some commentators fancy that Homer animates the 
very ſands of the ſea, and the arms of the Myrmidons, 
and makes them ſenſible of the loſs of Patroclus ; the 

preceding words ſeem to ſtrengthen that opinion, be- 


cauſe the poet introduces a goddeſs to raiſe the ſorrow 
of the army, But Euſtathius ſeems not to give into 


this conjecture, and I think very judicioufly; for what 
relation is there between the ſands of the ſhores, and 
the arms of the Myrmidons ? It would have been more 
poetical to have ſaid, the ſands and the rocks, than the 
ſands and the arms; but it is very natural to fay, that 
the ſoldiers wept ſo bitterly, that their armour and the 
very ſands were wet with their tears. I believe this 
remark will appear very juſt by reading the verſe, with 
a comma after 7: ux e, thus, 


Atvovro apato, Sevoyro q Tv 26%, g 


& axpuoi. 


Then the conſtruction wil be natural add eaſy, pen 
will anſwer period in the Greek, and the ſenſe in Engliſſi 
will be, the ſands were wet, za the arms were wet, 
with the tears of the mourners, | 
But however this be, there is a very remarkable” 
beauty in the run of the verſe in Homer, every word: 
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Book XXIII. HOM 1 R's IL14D 165 
But chief, Pelides: thick · ſuoceeding ſighs 
Burſt from his heart, and torrents from his eye: 
His ſlaught'ring hands, yet red with blood, he laid 
On his dead friend's cold breaſt, and thus he ſaid. 

All hail, Patroclus! let thy bonour'd ghoſt - : 25 
Hear, and rejoice on Plato's dreary coaſt; 
Behold !_ Achilles' promiſe is compleat; 
The bloody Hector ſtretch'd before thy feet. 
Lo! to the dogs his carcaſs I reſign; 3 
And twelve ſad victims of the Trojan line, 30 
Sacred to vengeance, inſtant ſhall expire, 
Their lives effus'd around thy fun'ral pyre. 

Gloomy he ſaid, and (horrible to view) 
Before the bier the bleeding Hector threw, _ 


has a melancholy cadence, and the poet has not only 
made the ſands and the arms, but even his very verſe 
to lament with Achilles. | 


v. 23. His ſlaught'ring hands, yet red with blood he | 


laid 
On his dead friends cold breaſt ——}] 
J could not paſs by this paſſage without abferving a to my 


reader the great beaifty of this epithet, a»Iopwwus. An 


ordinary poet would have contented himſelf with ſaying, 
he laid his. hand upon the breaſt of Patroclus; but Ho- 
mer knows how to raiſe the moſt trivial circumſtance, 
and by adding this one word, he laid his deadly hands, 
or his murderoxs hands, he fills our minds with great 
ideas, and by a ſingle epithet recalls to our thoughts all 
the noble atchievements of Achilles through the Iliad. 
V. 25. All hail, Patroclus, etc.] There is in this a- 
poſtrophe of Achilles to the gboſt of Patroclus, a ſort of 
fivageneſs, and a mixture of ſoſtneſs and atrocity, which 
are highly conformable to his character. Dacien. 
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166 H O M E R's IL I A p. Book XX. 
Prone on the duſt, The Myrmidons around | 5 "35 


Unbrac'd their armour, and the ſteeds unbound, | 
All to Achilles' fable ſhip repair, 


Frequent and fall, the genial feaſt to 145 


Now from the well · fed ſwine black ſmoaks aſpire, 
The briſtly victims hiſſing o'er the fire ; 40 
The huge ox bellowing falls; with feebler cries RIOT 
Expires the goat; the ſheep in filence dies. | 
Around the hero's proſtrate body flow'd, 

In one promiſcuous ſtream, the reeking blood. 


And now a band of Argive monarchs brings 7 45 


The glorious victor to the king of kings. 
From his dead friend the penſive warrior went, 
With ſteps unwilling, to the regal tent. 
Th' attending heralds, as by office bound, 1 
With kindled flames the tripod vaſe ſurround; 50 
To cleanſe his conqu' ring hands from hoſtile gore, 
They urg'd in vain; the chief refus'd, and ſwore, 

No drop ſhall touch me, by almighty Jove! 
The firſt and greateſt of the Gods above! 
*Till on the pyre I place thee; till I rear 5 5 
The graſſy mound, and clip thy ſacred hair. 0 


V. 51. To cleanſe his conqu' ring hands 

| De chief refus' d— ] 
This is conformable to the cuſtom of the orientals: A- 
chilles will not be induced to waſh, and afterwards res 


tires to the ſea-ſhore, and ſleeps on the ground. It is 


juſt thus that David mourns in the ſcriptures; he re- 
fuſes to waſh, or to take any repaſt, but retires from 
company, and lies upon the earth. 15 


— 
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Some eaſe at leaſt thoſe pious rites may give, | 

And ſoothe my ſorrows, while I bear to live. 

Howe'er, reluctant as I am, I ſtay, . Te 

And ſhare your feaſt ; but, with the dawn of d be 

(O king of men!) it claims thy royal care, 

That Greece the warrior's fun'ral pile prepare, 

And bid the foreſts fall : (ſuch rites are paid 

To heroes ſlumb ring in eternal ſhade)  _ 

Then, when his earthly part ſhall mount in fire, | 65 

Let the leagu'd ſquadrons to their poſts retire, - 

He ſpoke; they hear him, and the word obey; 4 

5 
7a 


| of - 


The rage of hunger and of thirſt allay, 

Then eaſe in ſleep the labours of the day. 

But great Pelides, ſtretch'd along the ſhore | 
Where daſh'd on rocks the broken billows rore, 
Lies inly groaning; while on either hand \ 
The martial Myrmidons confus'dly ſtand: 

Along the graſs his languid members fall, 

Tir'd with his chaſe around the Trojan wall; _ 77 
Huſh'd by the murmurs of the rolling deep, 

At length he ſinks in the ſoft arms of ſleep. 4 
When lo! the ſhade before his cloſing eyes | 
Of fad Patroclus roſe, or ſeem'd to riſe; 


V. 78. The ghoſt of Patroclus.] Homer has introduc- 
ed into the former parts of the poem the perſonages of 
gods and goddeſſes from heaven, and of furies from hell. 
He has embelliſhed it with ornaments from earth, ſea, 
and air; and he here opens a new ſcene, and beings to 
the view a ghoſt, the ſhade of the departed ſriend: by 
theſe a he difcrſifies his poem with new and fur» 
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The form familiar hover'd oer his head, 
And ſleeps Achilles (thus the phantom ſaid) 


a6? HOME R's 1 L 1 4 D. Bock XN III. 


In the ſame robe he living wore, he came, 
In ſtature, voice, and pleaſing look, the ſame. 


— 


Sleeps my Achilles, his Patroclus deadꝰ 
Living, I ſeem'd his deareſt, tend'reſt care, 
But now forgot, I wander in the air; 

Let my pale corſe the rites of burial know, 
And give me entrance in the realms belows 


Till then, the ſpirit finds no reſting-place, - 


But here and there th' unbody'd ſpectres chace 90 
The vagrant dead around the dark abode, 
Forbid to croſs th' irremeable flood, 


prizing circumſtances, and awakens the attention of the 


reader; at the ſame time he very poetically adapts his 
language to the circumſtances of this imaginary Patro- 
clus, and teaches us the opinions that prevailed in his 
time, concerning the ſtate of ſeparate ſouls. 

V. 92. Forbid to croſs th irremeable flood.] It was 
the commion opinion of the ancients, that the ſouls of 
the departed were not admitted into the number of the 
happy till their bodies had received the funeral rites; 


they ſuppoſed thoſe that wanted them wandered an — 


dred years before they were wafted over the infernal 
river; Virgil perhaps had this paſſage of Homer in his 
view in the ſixth Aneis, at leaſt he coincides with his 


Ae concerning the ſtate of the departed ſouls. 


- Hec omnit, quam cernis, inaps inhumatagque turba eſte. I 
Nec ripas datur horrendas, nec rauca fluenta 
Tranſportare prius, quam ſedibus ofſa quierunt ; 
Centum errant annos, volitantque hec littora circum ; 

Tum denum admiſi ſtagna exoptata reviſunt, 
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Book XXIII. HOMER TILIA 5. 2 


Now give thy hand; for to che farther ſhore 

When once we paſs, the ſoul returns no more. 
When once the laſt funereal flames aſcend, ' 95 
No more ſhall meet Achilles and his friend, 

No more our thoughts to thoſe we low 'd make known, 


Or quit the deareſt, to converſe alone. 


Me fate has ſever d from the ſons of earth, 

The fate fore-doom'd that waited from my — 100 
Thee too it waits; before the Trojan wall 

Ev 'n great and godlike thou art doom d to fall. 

Hear then; and as in fate and love we join, 

Ah ſuffer that my bones may reſt with thine! 


It was during this interval between death and the rites 
of funeral, that they ſuppoſed the only time allowed for 
ſeparate, ſpirits to appear to men; therefore Patroclus 
here tells his friend, # | 

To the farther Ts 


When once we paſs, the ſoul returns m more. 


For the fuller underſtanding of Homer, it is neceſſary 
to be acquainted with his notion of the ſtate of the ſoul 
after death: he followed the philoſophy of the Agyp- 
tians, who ſuppoſed man to be compounded: of three 
parts, an intelligent mind, a'vehicle for that mind, and 
A body; the mind they call Ppnv, Or u. the vehicle 
ti Joo, image Or ſoul, and the groſs body TEAM. The 
ſoul, in which the mind was lodged, was ſuppoſed exact- 
ly to reſemble the body in ſhape, magnitude, and 
features; for this being in the body, as the ſtatue in its 
mold, fo ſoon as it goes forth is properly the image of 
that body in which it was incloſed : this it was that ap- 


peared to Achilles, with the full reſemblance of his 


friend Patroclus. Vid. Dacier's life of Pythagoras, p. 71. 
V. 104. Ah ſuffer that my bones may reſt wind thine. ] 
Vor. IV. bt 
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270 HOMER's IL A D. Book XXIK. 


Together have we liv'd, together bred, - 
One houſe receiv'd us, and one table fed; 3 
That golden urn thy goddefs· mother gave, 
May mix our afhes in one common grave. 
And is it thou? (he anſwers) to my fight 
Once more returnꝰſt thou from the realms of night? 140 
Oh more than brother! think each office paid, 
Whate'er can reſt a diſcontented ſhade; 

But grant one laſt embrace, unhappy boy! 

Afſord at leaſt that melancholy joy. 


103 


There is ſomething very pathetical in this whole ſpeech 
of Patroclus; he begins it with kind reproaches, and 
blames Achilles with a friendly tenderneſs; he recounts 
to him the inſeparable affection that had been between 
them in their lives, and makes it his laſt requeſt, that 
they may not be parted even in death, but that their 
bones may reſt in the ſame urn. The ſpeech itſelf is 
of a due length; it ought not to be very ſhort, becauſe 
this apparition is an incident intirely different from any 
other in the whole poem, and conſequently the reader 
would not have been fatisfied with a curſory mention 


of it; neither ought it to be long, becauſe this would 


have been contrary to the nature of ſuch apparitions, 
whoſe ſtay upon earth has ever been deſcribed as very 
ſhort, and conſequently they cannot be ſuppoſed to uſe 
many words. 

The circumſtance of being dacied i in the ſame urn, is 
antirely conformable to the eaſtern cuſtom: there are 
innumerable inſtances in the ſcriptures of great perſon- 
ages being buried with their fathers: fo Joſeph would 
not ſuffer his bones to reſt in Egypt, but commands his 
brethren to carry them into Canaan, to the burying- 
place of his father ue 


Bock XXII. HOME R's TETAD 171 
He ſaid, and'with his longing ere 113 
In vain to graſp the viſtonary ſhade; | 
Like a thin ſmoke he ſees the yu „ 
And hears a feeble lamentable cry. fy 
Confus'd he wakes; r the bands | 
of golden ſleep, and ſtarting from the fans, 120 
Penſive he muſes with uplifted bands. 
Tis true, 'tis certain; man tho? dead, retains 
Part of himſelf; th' immortal mind remains: 
The form ſubſiſts without the body's aid, | 
Aerial ſemSlance, and an empty ſhade? e 4820 


y. 124. The form 14 /ts, without the body's ai 
| Aerial ſemblance, and an empty 7444 


The words of Homer are, 


Ardp ppeves vx 755 rauen. 


In which there ſeems to be a great difficulty ; it being 
not eaſy to explain how Achilles can ſay that the ghoſt 
of his friend had no underſtanding, when it had but 
uſt made ſueh a rational and moving ſpeech; eſpecially 
when the poet introduces the apparition. with the very 
ſhape, air, and voice of Patroclus, | 

But this paſſage will be clearly underſtood, by ex- 
plaining the notion which the ancients entertained of 
the ſouls of the departed, according to the fore-cited 
triple diviſion of mind, image, and body. They imagined 
that the ſoul was not only ſeparated from the body at 
the hour of death, but that there was a futther ſeparati- 
on of the gps», or underſtanding, from its 7:4@%%, or ve- 
hicle; ſo that while the d, or image of the body, 
was in hell, the gp or underſtanding might be in 
heaven: and that this is true explication, is evident 
from a paſſage in the mm book 11. V. boo. 

P*'2 


172 HOMER's ILI A D. Book XXII, 

This night my friend, ſo late in battel Joſt, ! | } ,-+ -- 

Stood at my fide, a penſive, plaintive ghoſt ;- | 

Ev'n now familiar, as in life; he came, | 

Alas! how diff*rent! yet how like theifame! -,. |, 
Thys while 7 ſpoke, each eye grew big with tears; 139 


And now the roſy- finger'd morn appears, wi F241 7 
Shews ev'ry mournful face with tears o'etſpread, 


And glares on the pale viſage of the dead. 


Tov 4% Mt, ttoevenoa Pinv, Ha 
Eid Nο Arg e wer” dIavdroior te 
TipTer a dv bang, xa; ; Xe N νν Hg, | 
Now I the ſtrength of Hercules behold, | 
A tow'ring ſpectre gigantic mold; 
A ſhadowy form! for high in heav'n's abodes 
Himſelf reſides, a Cad among the Godt: 
There in the bright aſſemblies of the ſkies 
He Nectar quaſſs, and Hebe crowns his joys. 


By this it appears that Homer was of opinion that Her- 
cules was in heaven, while his z. ed, or image, was in 
hell: fo that when this ſecond ſeparation is made, the 
image or vehicle becomes a mere thoughtleſs forth.” 

We have this whole a very diſtinctly delivered 
by Plutarch in theſe words: Nan is a compound ſub⸗ 
« ze; but not of two parts, as is cominonly believed, 
« becaple the underſtanling is generally accounted a 
part of the /, whereas indeed it as far exceeds the 
„ foul, as the ſoul is diviner than the body. Now the 
2 fool, when compounded, with the underſtanding, 
« makes reaſon; and when compounded with the body, 
« paſſion: whereof the one is the ſource or principle 
« of pleaſure or pain, the other of vice or virtue. Man 
therefore properly dies two deaths; the firſt death 
© makes bim two of three, and the ſecond makes him 
cone of two,” Plutarch, gf the face in the moon. 
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But Agamemnon, as the rites demand, | 
With mules. and waggons ſends a choſen dans; 135 
To load the timber, and the pile to rear, 4 

A charge conſigu d to Metion's faithful care. 
With proper inſtruments they take the road, oel 
Axes to cut, and ropes to fling the load; 

Firſt march the heavy mules, ſecurely flow,. , ge 
derben 


5. 141. Oer bills, oer doler, e. orage, Yer rocks 
6 they g - 6 

On all [ides 2 the fore luke har oaks 
Headlong— 
The numbers in the original of this: whole paſſage are 
mn adapted to the images the verſes convey to 
Every ear W vo Fo ihe! A ig ens 

in — line, 3 


— 


nose & dravra,” Ararrg, melpayral TH tag enen, 


The other in ĩts kind is no leſs exact, 
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Dionyſius of Hin has door 
of theſe ſorts of beauties in Homer: Fhis Nec ion 
of felling the forelts, ſo excellent” as it is, is compre- 
hended in a ſew lines, which has leſt room for a larger 
and more particular one in e — * 
think) in that author. I U ene wt 
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Procumbunt picee, flammis alimenta ee 


rw Hg. trabes, meſuandague. ſola. 
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174 HOMER's ILIA D. Book XXIII. 
Jumping, high oer che ſhrubs, of the rough ground, 
Rattle the clatt'ring cars, and the ſkockt axles bound. 
But when arriv'd at Ida's ſpreading woods, 1 
(Fair Ida, water d with deſcending floods) 145 
Loud ſounds the axe, redoubling ſtrokes on ſtrokes; 
On all ſides round! the foreſt hurls her oaks - 
Headlong. _ Deep-rchoing groan, the thickets brown; 
Then ruſtling, crackling, craſhing, thunder down. ;. . 


. Taxns, et infandos belli potura cruores... \, .., « 
 Fraxinus, atque ſitu-non-expugnabile robur : 
Hinc audax abies, et odoro vulnere pinus 
Scinditur, acclinant intonſa cacumina terre : 
Alnus amica fretis, nec inhoſpita vitibus uImus, e etc. N | 


I the rather cite this fine paſſage, becuaſe I find it co- 
pied by two of the greateſt poets of our own nation, 


Chaucer and Spenſer. The firſt in the aſſembly . dan 
the ſecond in his fairy queen, lib. I, 


* 
1 


The ſailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dy, 
1 he builder oak, ole king of” foreſts all, 
"The aſpin good for ſlaves, the cypreſs funeral, . 
. laurel, need of mighty COmquerorg,. „ 
And poets. ſage; 5 the fir that weepeth ſtill, 
The willow; wary: of forloxu paramotrs, 5 
The yew obedient to the bender s ili 
The birch for ſhafts, the fallow for the mill, 
The myrrh, ſaueet. bl. ding i in the bitter wound, 
The warl, ke beech, the aſh for gothing ill, 
The frut tal olive , and the plantane round, | 
The carver holne, the mople ſeldom inward Reals, * 


#4444. 0 


Book XXIII. HOM E R's ILI AD. 175 
The wood the Grecians leave, prepar d to burn? 

And the ſlow mules be ſame rough road return. 155 
The ſturdy woodmen equal burdens bore a 
(Such charge was ginn em). to the nen, aer 
There on the ſpot which great Achilles ſhow'd, 

They eas'd their ſhoulders, and diſpos'd the load; 1 t 
Cireling around the place, here times to come A dl 
Shall view Patroclus and Achilles“ tomb. 1 mio? 


The hero bids his martial troops appear” © 20 
High on their cars in all the pomp of art | 
Tach in refulgent arms his limbs attires, 160 


All mount their chariots, combatants and PO 
The chariots firſt proceed, a ſhining train; 
Then clouds of foot that ſmoke along the plain; 5 
Next theſe the melancholy band appear, mY * 
Amidſt, lay dead Patroclus on the bier: 165 
O'er all the corſe their ſcatter d n 5 
Achilles * pelt * mighty woe, 
7% WU gate 
*. 160, E ach 4 in -ofoigen arms, etc. 11 It is not to 
ſuppoſed that this was a general cuſtom uſed at all fane- 


rals ; but Patroclus being a watrior, he is buried like a 
ſoldier, with military honours, ' Euſtathius. 


J. 1 166. Or" all” the corſe 1 Their featter'd | hocks they 
rr. 


The ceremony of curting eig the hair in sd per the 


dead, was practiſed not only among the Greeks, 11 8 
fo among other nations; thus Statius Thebaid 6. . 


eee et pectore faſam A 4 
Cæſariem ferro minuit, ſectiſus jacentis i 
Obnubit tenuia era comis. N 
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Supporting with MPF e 0 N 
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This cuſtom is taken notite of dl e Eze- 
kiel deſeribing a great lamentation, ſa ys, They /ball make” 
themſelves utterly bald for thee, ch. XXvit. V. 31. I be- 
ve it was done not only in token of ſorrow, but per- 
haps had a concealed meaning, that as the hair was cut 
from the head, and was never more to be joined to it, 
ſo was the dead for ever cut off from the living, never 
more to return. 

I muſt obſerve that this ecremony of cutting off the 
hair was not always in token of ſorrow; Lycophron in 
his Caſſandra, . 976. Ln a general een 
ſays, 


1. 


| | parte 7 bares yore and 1445. 
4 length of unſborn * aue their hacks. 
And that the ancients ſometimes had their hair cut off 


in token of joy, ĩs euident from Juvenal, Sat. 12. V. 82., 


A audent ibi vertice raſo 
G _— ſecuri narrare pericula nautæ. 


| This % deming e e be ſolved by having re- 


ſpect to the different practices of different nations. 11 
it was the general cuſtom of any country to wear long 
hair, then the cutting it off was a token of forrow ; but 
if it was the cuſtom to wear ſhort hair, then the letting 
it grow long and neglecting it, liewed. that ſuch. people 
were mourners. 

V. 168. Supporting with: his hands the hero's head. ] 
Achilles follows the corpſe as chief mourner, and ſaſtains- 
the head of his friend: this laſt circumſtanee {ſeems to- 


be general; thus Euripides in the ee of Rheſus. 
y. 886. 
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Book XXIII. HOM E R's: TL IAD. 197) 
Patroclus decent on th? appointed ground 170 
They place, and heap the ſylvan pile around. ; 

But great Achilles ſtands apart in pray rr,,„ 
And from his head divides the yellow hairh2?2?0h;Wͥꝶ.ʒ 
Thoſe curling locks which from bis youth he vow'd, 
And ſacred grew, to Sperchius' honour d flood: 178 
Then ſighing, to the deep his looks he caſt, 10 
And roll'd his eyes around the wat'ry = 5181 

Sperchius!,, whaſe waves in mazy, errors loſt 

Delightful roll along my native coaſti bag b. 
To whom we vainly vow'd, at our . 
Theſe locks to fall, and hecatombs to burn: 


%* 4 * 
* 1 # * 


Tic FER 151. feds, ; Bari, 
Tov i pewvoy 7 ey xepoiy © bir A 118 TS 
®opadny TEE; igel gain an dt N 
What God, © king, with his. | hands 55 the head oth * 
deceaſed? 
v. 175. And ſacred grew to Sperchiur honour'd fool. 

It was the cuſtom of the ancientsmot only to offer their 
own hair, but likewiſe to conſecrate that of their chil- 
dren to the river-gods of their country. This is w 
Pauſanias ſhews in his Atties: Before 540 paſs The Cee 
phiſa (fays he) you find the tomb of Theodorus, who iwah 
the moſl excellent actor, of his time for tragedy; and on 
the banks you ſee two ſtatues, one of Mneſimachus, and the 
other of his ſon, who cut off his hair in honour of the rivers; 
for that this was in all ages the cuſtom of the-Greeks, may 
be inferred from Homer's pagtry, where Peleus promiſes by 


2 ſolemn vow to conſecrate to the river Sperchius the bair 
of his fon, if he returns ſafe from the Trojan war. This 
cuſtom was likewiſe in Ægypt, where Philoſtratus tells 
us, that Memnon conſecrated his hair to the Nile. This 
practice of Achilles was imitated by Alexander at the 
funeral of Hephæſtion. Spondanus. 


73 HOMERS TETVAD;! book 


Full fifty rams to bleed in ſacriſce, 
Where to the day thy — — | 


And where in ſhade of conſecrated bow'rs 
The altars ſtand, perfum'd wi native flow?rs t x 
So vow'd my father, but he vow d in van : 
No more Achilles ſees his native plan; 
In that vain hope theſe hairs no longer grow, 


Patroclus bears them to the ſhades below. 
Thus er Patroclus while the hero pray'd, 


On his cold hand the facred lock he lade. 


Once more afreſh the Grecian ſorrows flow: 
And now the ſun had ſer upon'their woe; 
But to the king of men thus ſpoke the chief. 
Enough Atrides ! give the troops relief: 
Permit the mourning legions to retire, 

And let che chiefs alone attend the pyre; 


The pious care be ours, the dead to burn 


He faid: the people to their ſhips return: 
While thoſe deputed᷑ to intert the flain, 

Heap with a riſing pyramid tbe plain. 
A hundred foot in length, a hundred wide, 
The growing ſtructure ſpreads on ev 'ry ſide; 
High on the top the manly corſe they lay, 
And well-fed ſheep, and ſable oxen ſlay: 
Achilles cover'd with their fat the dead, 

And the pil'd victims round the body ſpread, 
Then jars of honey, and of fragrant ol 
Suſpends around, low-bending o'er the pile. 


* 


198 
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Book XXIII. HO MER ILI AD. 9 
Four ſpriglitly courſers, with a deadly groan 170 
Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown. 
Of nine large dogs, domeſtic at his board, 4 
] Fall two, ſelected to attend their Lot. 
4 Then laſt of all, and horrible to telll1jf„m, 
; Sad ſacrifice ! twelve Trojan captives ſell. 215 
On theſe the rage of fire victorious preys, 
, Involves and joins them in one common blaze. 
F Smear'd with the bloody rites, he ſtands on high, 
A, And calls the ſpirit with a dreadful cry. 6] 
All hail, Patroclus | let thy vengeful ghoſt 220 
Hear, and exult on Pluto's dreary coaſt. 
Bchold, Achilles'“ promiſe fully paid, | J 
TH Twelve Trojan heroes oſſer' d to thy ſhades © | 
But heavier fates on Hector's corſe attend, | 
Sav'd from the flames, for hungry dogs to rend. 225 | 
So ſpake he, threat'ning : but the Gods made vain” | 
His threat, and guard inviolate the ſlain n | 
p Celeſtial Venus hover'd o'er his head, 
| And roſeate unguents, heav'nly fragrance! ſhed: 


V. 228. Celeſtial Venus, etc.] Homer has here intro- 

duced a ſeriet of allegories in the compals of a few lines: 

| the body of Hector may be ſuppoſed to continue beauti- 

| ful even after he was ſlain; and Venus being the pre- 

| ſident of beauty, the poet by a natural fiction tells us 
it was preſerved by that goddeſs, | 

Apollo's covering the body with a cloud is a very 

natural allegory : for the ſun (ſays Euſtathius) has a 

double quality which produces contrary eſſects; the 

heat of it cauſes a dryneſs, but at the ſame time it ex- 

hales the vapours of the earth, ſrom whence the clouds 


ao HOME RNS ILI A D. Bock XXIT. 
Sbe watch'd-him all the night, and all the dy, 230 


And drove the bloodhounds from their deſtin'd youre 


Nor ſacred Phœbus leſs employ'd his care; 
He pour'd around a veil of gather'd air, 


And kept the nerves undry'd, the fleſh intire,'.! 


Againſt the ſolar beam and Sirian fire. 


Smokes, nor as yet the ſullen flames ariſe; 
But faft beſide Achilles ſtood in pray'r, 


Invok'd the Gods whoſe fpirit moves the air, 


A victims promis'd, and libations caſt, 

To gentle Zephyr and the Boreal blaſt: 

He call'd th' aerial pow'rs, along the ſkies. 

To breathe, and whiſper to the fires to riſe. 
The winged Iris heard the hero's call, 
And inſtant haſten'd to their airy hall, 


Where, in old Zephyr's open courts on high, 


Sate all the bluſFring brethren of the ſky; 
She ſhone amidſt them, on her painted bow; 
The rocky pavement glitter'd with the ſhow, 
All from the banquet riſe, and each invites 
The various Goddeſs to partake the rites. 
Not fo, {the dame reply'd) I haſte to go 
To ſacred Ocean, and the floods below: 


310 bf 
Nor yet the pile where dead Patroclus lies, 


240 


245 


250 


of heaven are formed. This allegory may be founded 
upon truth; there might happen to be a cool ſeaſon 
while Hector lay unburied, and Apollo, or the ſun, raiſ- 
ing clouds which intercept the heat of his beams, by a 
very eaſy fiction in poetry may be introduced in perfon 


to o preſerve the body of Hector. 
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Book XXI. f b M E R's ILTAD. 181 
Ev'n now our ſolemn hecatombs attend, 

And heav'n is feaſting on the world's green end, 255 
With righteous Æthiops (uncorrupted train!) 

Far on th'-extremeſt limits of the main. | 

But Peleus' ſon intreats, with ſacrifice, Fer 
The Weſtern Spirit, and the North to riſe; 

Let on Patroelus' pile your blaſt be driv'n, 260 


And bear the hlazing honours high to heav'n. 


Swift as the word, ſhe vaniſh'd from their view; 


Swift as the word the winds tumultuous flew; 


V. 263. The allegory of the wind.] A poet ought 
to expreſs nothing vulgarly; and ſure no poet ever treſ- 
paſſed leſs againl? this rule than Homer; the fruitful- 
neſs of his invention is comtinually raifing incidents new 
and ſurpriſing. Take this paſſage out of its poetical 
dreſs, and it will be no more than this: a ſtrong gale 


of wind blew, and fo increaſed the flame that it fon 


eonſumed the pile. But Homer introduces the gods of 
the wynds in perſon: and Iris, or the rain bow, being 
(as Euſtathius obſerves) a ſign not only of ſhowers, but 
of winds, he makes them come at her ſummons. 
Every circumſtance is well adapted: as oon as the 
winds ſee Iris, they riſe; that is, when the rainbow ap- 


pears, the wind riſes: ſhe refuſes to fit, ind immediate» 


I; rètuens; that is, the rainbow is never ſeen long at 
one time, but ſoon appears, and ſoon vaniſhes : ſhe re- 


turns over the ocean; that is, the bow is compoſed of 


waters, and it would have been an unnatural fiction to 
have deſcribed her as paſſing by land. 

The winds are all together in the cave of Zephyrus, 
which may imply that they were there as at their gene- 
ral rendezvous; or that the nature of all the winds is 
the ſame; or that the we Mn wind is in that country the 


moſt conſtant, and conſequently i it may be ſaid that at 


Vor. IV. 2 
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182 HOME Rs ILIA D. Bock XXIII. 
Forth burſt the ſtormy band with thund'ring rote, 
And heaps on heaps the clouds are toſt before. 265 
To the wide main then ſtooping from the ſkies, 
The heaving deeps in-wat'ry mountains riſe : 
Troy feels the blaſt along her ſhaking walls, 
Till on the pile the gather'd tempeſt falls, 
The (ſtructure crackles in the roaring fires, 278 
And all the night the plenteous flame aſpires, 
All night Achilles hails Patroclus' ſoul, 
With large libation from the golden bowl. 
As a poor father, helpleſs and undone, 


Po 
Fad 


Mourns o'er the aſhes of an only ſon, 275 
Takes a ſad pleaſure the laſt bones to burn, : 
And pour in tears, ere yet they cloſe the urn: 

So ſtay'd Achilles, circling round the ſhore, 

'So watch'd the flames, till now they flame no more. 
*Twas when, emerging thro” the ſhades of night, 28a 
The morning planet told th' approach of light; 


ſuch ſeaſons all the winds are aſſembled in one corner, 
or rendezyous with Zephyrus, 

Iris will not enter the cave: it is the nature of the 
rainbow to be ſtretched. intirely upon the ſurface, and 
therefore this fiction is agreeable to reaſon, | 

When Iris ſays that the gods are partaking hecas» 
tombs in Athiophia, it is to be remembered that the 
gods are repreſented there in the firſt book, before the 
ſcenes of war were opened; and now they are cloſed, 
they return thitker, Euſtathius. Thus Homer 
makes the anger of his hero fo important, that it rouſed 
heaven to arme, and now when it is almoſt appealed, 
Achilles as it were gives peace to the gods, 
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And faſt behind, Aurora's warmer ray 
O' er the broad ocean pour'd the golden day: 


Then ſunk the blaze, the pile no longer burn'd, 
And to their caves the whiſtling winds retorn'd: 
Acroſs the Thracian ſeas their courſe-they bore; 


The ruffled ſeas beneath their paſſage rore. 


Then parting from the pile he ceas'd to weep, 


And ſunk to quiet in th*;embrace of ſleep, 


285 


Exhauſted with his grief: meanwhile the croud 290 


Of thronging Grecians round Achilles ſtood ; 


The tumult wak'd him: from his eyes he ſhook 


Unwilling flumber, and the chiefs beſpoke, 


Ye kings and princes of th' Achaian name! 


Firſt let us, quench the yet remaining flame 


The hero's bones with careful view ſelect: 
(Apart, and eaſy to be known they lie, 
Amidſt the heap, and obvious to the eye: 
The reſt around the margins will be ſeen, 


Promiſcuous, fteeds, and immolated men) 


Theſe wrapt in double cawls of fat, prepare; 
And in the golden vaſe diſpoſe. with care; 


There let them reſt with decent honour laid, 


Till I ſhall follow to th' infernal ſhade. 
Meantime erect the tomb with pious, hands, 


A common ixdcture on the humble ſands; 
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With ſable wine; then; (as the rites. direct) 


300 


305 


49 
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; & Hereafter Greece ſome nobler work may raiſe, AMT 

| 5 And late poſterity record our praiſe. 

1 The Greeks obey; where yet the embers glow ) 310 

| Wide o'er the pile the ſable wine they throw, | 4:14 Re 

4 And deep fubſides the aſhy heap below. | \ 5 Fi 

| Next the white bones his fad companions place Of 

| 4 With tears collected, in the golden vaſe. 7 A 

| . ; The ſacred relicks to the tent they bore; 317 Sk 
The urn a veil of linen cover'd o'er.. | | A. 
That done, they bid the ſepulchre aſpire, 00 
And caſt the deep foundations round the pyre; T 
High in the midſt they heap the ſwelling bed: . Bi 
Of riſing earth, memorial of the dead. 320 


The ſwarming populace the chief detains ö 
And leads amidft a wide extent of | TEMES, 


as þ 


v. 308. Hereafter 2 reece 4 kl pile Poall raiſe] 
We ſee how Achilles conſults his own glory; the deſire 
of it prevails over his tenderneſs for Patroclus, and he 
will not permit any man, not even his beloved Patro- 
clus, to ſhare an equality of honour with himſelf, even 
in the grave. Euſtathius. 

V. 321. The games for Patroclut. ] The conduct of 
Homer in inlarging upon the games at the funeral of 
Patroclus is very judicious: there had undoubtedly been 
ſach honours paid to ſeveral heroes during this war, as 
appears from a paſſage in the ninth book, where 92. 
memnon to enhance the value of the horſes-whicts ke 
offers Achilles, ſays, that any perſon would be rich that 
had treaſures equal to the value of the prizes they had 
won; which races muſt have been run during the ſiege: 

for had they been before it, the horſes would now have 
been too old to be of any value, this being the tenth. 
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There plac'd em round: then from the ſhips proceeds 


| A train of Oxen, mules, and ſtately ſteeds, ot 


Vaſes and tripods, for the fun'ral games, 25 
Reſplendent braſs, and more reſplendent dames. 
Firſt ſtood the prizes to reward the force 


Of rapid racers in the duſty courſe. 


A woman for the firſt, in beauty's bloom, 

Skill'd in the needle, and the lab'ring loom; 33S 
And a large waſe, where two bright handles riſe, 

Of twenty meaſures its capacious ſize, 

The ſecond victor claims a mare unbroke,. 

Big with a mule, unknowing of the yok e: 


year of the war. But the poet paſſes all thoſe games 
over in ſilence, and reſerves them for this ſeaſon; not 
only in honour of Patroclus, but alſo of his hero A- 
chilles; who exhibits games to a whole army; great 
generals are candidates for the prizes, and he himſelf 
ſits the judge and arbitrator: thus in peace as well as 
war the poet maintains the ſuperiority of the character 
of Achilles. 

But there is another Wen why the ow deferred to 
relate any games that were hid gd t any preceding 
ſunerals: the death of Patroclus was the molt eminent 
period; and conſequently the moſt proper time for ſuch 
games. : 

It is farther obſervable, that he chuſes this peculiar 
time with great judgment. When the fury of the war 
raged, the: army conld not well have found leiſure for 
the games, and they might have met with interruption. 
from the enemy: but Hector being dead, all Troy was 
in confuſion : they are in too great a conflernation to 
make any attempts, and therefore the poet could not poſ- 
ibly have choſen a more happy opportunity. Euſtathina. 
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The third, a charger yet untouch'd by flame; 35 

Four ample meaſures held the ſhining frame: 

Two golden talents for the fourth were plac d; 

An ample-double bowl contents the laſt. 

Theſe in fair order rang'd upon the plain, | 

The hero, riſing, thus addreſt the train. mn. 340 
Behold the prizes, valiant Greeks ! decrec 

Fo the brave rulers of the racing ſteed ; | 

Prizes which none beſide ourſelf could gain, aA 

Should our immortal courſers take the plain; 0 

(A race unrivall'd, which from: Ocean's God 445 

Peleus ręceiv'd, and on his fon beſtow'd.) Th 

But this no time our vigour to diſplay, 

Nor ſuit, with them, the games of this-ſad day: 

Loſt is Patroclus now, that wont to deck 

Their flowing manes, and ſleek their gloſſy neck. 350 


V. 349. Loſt is Patroclus now; etc. } J am not igno- 
rant that Homer has frequently been blamed for ſuch 
little digreſſions as theſe; in this paſſage he gives us the 
genealogy of his horſes, which he has frequently told 
us in the preceding part of the poem. But Euſtathius 
juſtifies his conduct, and ſays that it was very proper to 
cominend the virtue of theſe horſes upon this occaſion, 
when horſes were to contend' for victory: at the ſame 
time he takes an opportunity to make an honourable 
mention of his friend Patroclus, in whoſe- honour theſe 
games were exhibited, 

It may be added as a farther juſtification of Homer, 
that this laſt circumſtance is very natural ; Achilles, 
while he commends his horſes, remembers how careful 
Patrochus had been of them: his love for his friend: is 


fo great, that the minuteſt circumſtance recalls him to 


45 
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Sad, as they ſhar d in human grief, they ſtand. 
And trail thoſe graceful honours on the and! 


Let others for the noble taſ prepare, 

Who truſt the courſer, and the flying car. 
Fir'd at his word, the rival racers riſe, 335 

But far the firſt, Eumelus hopes the: prize; 


Fam'd thro? Pieria for the fleeteſt breed, 


And (kill'd to manage the high · bounding ſteddd. 


With equal ardour bold Tydides ſwell'd 

The ſteeds of Tros beneath his yoke Gapelrd, 36⁰ 
(Which late obey'<&the Dardan chief's command. 
When ſcarce a God redeem'd him from his hand. * 
Then Menelaus his Podargus brings, Fl 

And the fam'd-courſer of the king of kings: ?- 
Whom rich Echepolus, (more rich than One” 365 
Ta 'ſcape the wars, to Agamemnon gave, 


bis mind; and ſuch little digreſſions, ſuch avocations of 


thought as theſe, very naturally proceed from the over- 
flows of love and ſorrow, 


V. 365. Whom rich Echepolus, etc. ] 1 think 


that agamemnon might be accuſed of ayarice, in diſ- 
penſing with a. man from going tg.the war for the ſake 
of a horſe ; ; but: Ariſtotle very well obſerves, that. this 
prince is praiſe-worthy for having preferred a horſe ta 
a perſon ſo cowardly, and ſo uncapable of ſervice. It 
may be alſo conjectured from this paſſage, that even in 
thoſe elder times it was the cuſtom, that thoſe who 
were willing to be excuſed from the war, ſhould give 
either a horſe or a man, and often both, Thus Scipio 


going to Africa, ordered the Sicilians either to attend 


him, or to give him horſes or men: and Ageſilaus being 
at Epheſus and wanting cavalry, made a proclamation, 
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(the her name) at home to end his days, 25 des 
Baſe wealth preferring to eternal praiſe. 2 hak 
Next him Antilochus demands the courſe, 10 19.1 


With beating heart, and chears his When! dog. _ 
Experienc'd Neſtor gives his fon the reins, 


pigs his julgnent nad is benin, * 


that the. rich men who would not ſerve in the war 
thould be diſpenſed with, Provided they furniſhed a man 
and a horſe in their ſtead: in which, ſays Plutarch, he 
wiſely followed the example of king A gamemnon, Who 
excuſed a very rich coward from ſerving in perſon, for 

a preſent of a good mare. Euſtathius. Dacier. 
„ Experienc'd Neſtor, etc.] The poet omits 


no opportunity of paying honour to his old favonrite | 


Neſtor, and I think he is no where more particularly 
complemented than in this book. His age had diſabled 
him from bearing any ſhare in the games; and yet he 


artfully introduces him not as a mere ſpectator, but as 


an actor in the ſports. Thus he as it were wins the 
prize for Antilochus; Antilochus wins not by the ſwift- 
neſs of his horſes, but by the wiſdom of Neſtor. 

This fatherly tenderneſs is wonderfully flatural: we 

fee him in all imaginable inquietnde and concern for his 
fon ; he comes to the barrier, ſtands beſide the chariot, 
animates his ſon by his praiſes, and directs him by his. 
leſſons: you think the old man's ſoul mounts on the 
chartot with his Antilochus, to a the ſame dangers, 
and run the ſame career. 
Nothing can be better adapted to the character than 
this ſpeech; he expatiates upon the advantages of wiſ- 
dom over ſtrength, which is a tacit complement to him- 
felf: and had there been a prize for wiſdom, undoubt- 
edly the old man would have claimed it as his right. 
Euſtathius. 
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Nor idly warns the hoary fire, nor hearts 

The prudent ſon with unattending ear s. 
My ſon, tho? youthful ardour fire thy breaſt, 375 

The Gods have lov' d thee, and with arts have bleſt. 

Neptune and qove on thee conferr d the (kill, 

Swift round the goal to turn the flying wheel. 

To guide thy conduct, little precept needs; 

But flow, and paſt their vigour, are my ſteeds. 380 

Fear not thy rivals, tho' for ſwiſtneſs known, 

Compare thoſe cvs judgment, and thy o 

It is not ſtrength, bat art, obtains. the prize, 

And to be fwift is leſs than to be wiſe; ; 

'Tis more by art, than force of num'rous ſtrokes, 3b 5 

The dext'rous woodman ſhapes the ſtubborn oaks , 

By art the pilot, thro' the boiling deep · 3730} 11 


And howling tempeſt, ſteers the fearleſs ſhip; -, ,.. 


And 'tis the artiſt wins the glorious courſe, .. ;; '- 
Not thoſe, who truſt in chariots, and in horſe. 390 
In vain unſkilful to the goal they ſtrive, 
And ſhort, or wide, th ungovern d courſer drive: 
While with ſure ſleill, tho? with inferior ſteeds, 
The knowing racer to his end proceeds; gil! 
Fix d on the goal his eye fore · runs the courſe, 395 
His hand unerring ſteers the ſteady horſe, | 
And now contracts, or now extends the cin, 
Obſerving ſtill the foremoſt on, tlie plain. fin! e 
Mark then the goal, tis eaſy to be found ;: 

Yow aged trunk, a cubit from the ground 400 
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Of ſome once ſtately oakt the laſt me N 
Or hardy fir, unperiſh'd with the rains. | 
Inclos'd with ſtones conſpieuous from 55 * 0Þs 
And round, a eirele for thewhetling car.. 
(Some tomb perhaps of old, the dead to grace; 40. 
Or then, as now, the limit of a rack) 
Bear cloſe to this; and warily proceed, 1 
A little bending to the left hand Reed; | 

But urge the right, and give him all the rein; 
While thy ſtrict hand his fellow's head reſtrains; 410 
And turns him ſhort; till, doubling as they roll, 
The wheel's round naves appear to bruſh the goal. 
vet (not to break the car, or lame the horſe) art 6 


& 2 


* us. 


Clear of the ſtony heap direct the courſe; | 
Leſt thro? incaution ſailing, thou Cy 415 
A joy to others, a reproach to me. Dig 


So ſhalt thou paſs the goal, fecure of ming, 

And leave unfkilful ſwiftneſs far behind: 

Thoꝰ thy fierce rival drove the matchleſs ſteed 
Which bore Adraſtus, of celeſtial breedz/ 428 
Or the fam'd race thro? all the regions known, 
That whirl'd the car of proud Laomedon,, ' 1 
Thus, (nought unſaid) the much-adviſing' ſape 
Concludes ; then fate, Riff with unwieldy age. 
Next bold Meriones was ſeen to riſq̃, 425 


The laſt, but not leaſt ardent for the prize. 
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They mount their ſeats; the lots their place diſpoſe; 


(Roll'd in his helmet, theſe Achilles throws.) 
Young Neſtor leads the race: Eumelus then; 


* 
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And next the brother of the king of men: 430 


Thy lot, Meriones, the fourth was caſt; 
And far the braveſt, Diomed, was laſt. 


V. 427. The lots their place diſpaſe.] According to 
theſe lots the charioteers took their places; but to know 
whether they ſtood all in an equal front, or one behind 
another, is a difficulty: Euſtathius ſays, the ancients 
were of opinion that they did not ſtand in one front; 
becauſe it is evident that he who had the firſt. lot, had 
a great advantage of the other charioteers: if he had 
not, why ſhould Achilles caſt lots? Madam Dacier is 
of opinion that they all ſtood a- breaſt at the barrier, 
and that the firſt would ſtill have a ſufficient advantage, 
as he was nearer the bound, and ſtood within the reſt; 


whereas the others muſt ike a larger cirele, and conſe - 


quently were forced to run a greater compaſs of ground. 
Phoenix was placed as an inſpector of the race, that is, 
ſays Euſtathius, he was to make report whether they had 
obſerved the laws of the race in their ſeveral turnings. 
Sophocles obſerves the ſame method with Homer in 
relation to the lots and inſpectors, in his Electra. 
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The conſtituted judges aſſigned the places according to the lots. 


The ancients ſay that the charioteers ſtarted at the si- 
gzum, where the ſhips of Achilles lay, and ran towards 
the Rhzteum, from the ſhips towards the ſhares. But 


Ariſtarchus affirmed that they run in the compaſs of 


ground five /tadia, which lay between the' wall and the 
tents toward tht ſhore. BROS 


* 
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They ſtand in order an impatient train; lr 

Pelides points the barrier on the plan, 169 A 
And ſends; before old Phoenix to the place, 43 1 
To mark the racers, and to judge the race. LEA B 
At once the courſers from the barrier bound 8 
The lifted ſcourges all at once reſound; U e 
Their heart, their eyes, their voice, they ſend before; R 
And up the champain thunder from the ſiore: 440 8 
Thick, where they drive, the duſty clouds ariſe, 0 - 
And the loſt courſer in the whirlwind flies; ( 
Looſe on their ſhoulders the long manes reclin'd, 

Float in their ſpeed, and dance upon the wind: ; 
The ſmoaking chariots, rapid as they bound, 445 f 
Now ſeem to touch the ſky, and now the ground. { 
While Hot for fame, and conqueſt all their care, : 
(Each o'er his flying courſer hung in air) b 
Fre& with ardour, pois'd upon the rein, c 

i 


They pant, they ſtretch, they ſhout along the plain. 4 59 
Now, (the laſt compaſs fetch'd around the goal) : 
At the near prize each" gathers all his ſoul, | 
Each bbrhs with deübſe hope, with double pam, 
Tears up the ſhore, and thunders tow'rd the main. 
Firſt flew Eumelus on Pheretrian ſteeds; 455 
With thoſe of Tros, bold Diomed ſucceeds: 
Cloſe on Eumelus” back they puff the wind, 


te e ous a .a»© 


And ſeem juſt mounting on his car behind; | 


V. 458. And ſeemuſl 8 on his car behind. ] A 
more natural image than this could not be thought of. 
The poet makes us ſpectators of the race, we ſee Dio- 

med 
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Full on his neck he feels the ſultry breeze, 

And hov'ring o'er, their ſtretching ſhadows ſees. 460 
Then had he loſt, or left a doubtſul-prize ; | 
But angry Phebus to Tydides flies, 

Strikes from his hand the ſcourge, and renders vain 
His matchleſs horſes labour on the plain. 

Rage fills his eye with anguiſh, to ſurvey 465 
Snatch'd from his hope, the glories of the day. 


med preſſing upon Eumelus ſo cloſely, that his chariot 
ſeems to climb the chariot of Eumelus. 

V. 465. Rage fills his eye with anguiſh to ſurvey, etc.] 
We have ſeen Diomed ſurrounded with innumerable 
dangers acting in the molt perilous ſcenes of blood and 
death, yet never ſhed one tear: and now he weeps on a 
ſmall occafion, for a mere trifle: this muſt be aſcribed to 
the nature of mankind, ho are often tranſported with 
trifles ; and there are certain unguarded moments in e- 
very man's life ; ſo that he who could meet the greateſt 
dangers with intrepidity, may through anger be betrayed 
into an indecency. Euſtathius. 

The reaſon why Apollo is angry at Diomed, accord- 
ing to Euſtathius, is becauſe he was nteveſied for Eu- 
melus, whoſe mares he had fed, when he ſerved Admetus; 
but I fancy he is under a miſtake: this indeed is a reaſon 
why he ſhould favour Eumelus, but not why he ſhould 
be angry at Diomed. I rather think that the quarrel 
of Apollo with Diomed was perſonal ; becauſe he ofer- 
ed him a violence in the fifth book, and Apollo (till re- 
ſents it. 

The fiction of Minerva's aſſiſting Diomed is grounded 
upon his being ſo wiſe as to take a couple of whips to 


prevent any miſchance: ſo that Wiſdom, or Pallas, | 


may be ſaid to lend him one. Euſtathius. 
Vor. IV. R 
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The fraud celeſtial Pallas fees with pain, 
Springs to her knight, and gives the ſcourge again, 


And fills his ſteeds-with vigour. At a ſtroke, 
She breaks his rival's chariot from the yoke; 470 


No more their way the ſtartled horſes held; 
The car revers'd came ratling on the field; 


Shot headlong from his ſeat, beſide the wheel, 


Prone on the duſt th* unhappy maſter fell; 

His batter'd face and elbows ſtrike the ground; 475 

"Noſe, mouth and front, one undiſtinguiſh'd wound; 

Grief ſtops his voice, a torrent drowns his eyes; 

Before him far the glad Tydides flies; 

Minerva's ſpirit drives his matchleſs pace, 

And crowns him victor of the labour'd race. 480 
The next, tho diſtant, Menelaus ſucceeds; 

While thus young Neſtor animates his ſteeds. 

Now, now, my gen'rous pair, exert your force; 

Not that we hope to match Tydides' horſe, 


Since great Minerva wings their rapid way, 485 


And gives their lord the honours of the day. 


V. 483 The ſpeech of Antilochus to his honſes.] 1 fear 
Antilochus his ſpeech to his horſes is blameable ; Euſta- 
thius himſelf ſeems to think it a fault that he ſhould 
ſpeak ſo much in the very heat of the race. He com- 
mands and fooths, counſels and threatens his horſes, 


as if they were reaſonable creatures. The ſubſequent 
ſpeech of Menelaus is more excuſable as it is more ſhort, 


but both of them are ſpoken in a paſſion, and anger we 
know makes us ſpeak to every thing, and we diſcharge 


it upon the molt ſenſeleſs * 
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But reach Atrides ] ſhall his mare out · go 
Your ſwiftneſs? vanquiſh'd by a female ſoe? 
Thro' your neglect, if lagging on the plain | 
The laſt ignoble gift be all we gain; | 499 
No more ſhall Neſtor's hand your food ſupply; 
The old man's fury riſes, and ye die, 
Haſte then; yon narrow road before our ſight 
Freſents th' occaſion, could we uſe it right. 

Thus he. The courſers at their maſter's threat 495 
With quicker ſteps the ſounding champain beat. 


And now Antilochus with nice ſurvey, 
Obſerves the compaſs of the hollow way. 
*Twas where by force of wintry torrents torn, 
Faſt by the road a precipice was worn: 500 
Here, where but one could paſs, to ſhun the throng 
The Spartan hero's chariot ſmoak'd along. 
Cloſe up the vent'rous youth reſolves to keep, 
Still edging near, and bears him tow'rd the ſteep. 
Atrides, trembling caſts his eye below, 505 
And wonders at the raſhneſs of his foe. 
Hold, ſtay your ſteeds—What madneſs thus to ride 
This narrow way; take larger field (he cry'd) 
Or both muſt fall—Atrides cry'd in vain; 
He flies more faſt, and throws up all the rein. 42539 
Far as an able arm the diſk can ſend, | 
When youthful rivals their full force extend, 
So far, Antilochus ! thy chariot flew 
Before the king: he cautious, backward drew 
R 2 
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His horſe compell d; foreboding in his fears 515 

The rattling ruin of the claſhing cars, 

The flound'ring courſers rolling on the plain, 

And conqueſt loſt thro' frantic haſte to gain: 

But thus upbraids his rival as he flies; 

Go, furious youth, ungen'rous and unwiſe! 520 

Go, but expect not T'll the prize reſign: | 

Add perjury to fraud, and make it thine—— 

Then to his ſteeds with all his force he cries ; 

Be ſwift, be vig'rous, and regain the prize ! 

Your rivals, deſtitute of youthful force, = ; : 

With fainting knees ſhall labour in the courſe, 

And yield the glory yours—The ſteeds obey ; 

Already at their heels they wing their way, 

And ſeem already to retrieve the day. | 
Meantime the Grecians in a ring beheld 530 

The courſers bounding o'er the duſty field. 

The firſt who mark'd them was the Cretan king; 

High on a riſing ground, above the ring, 

The monarch ſate: from whence with ſure ſurvey 

He well obſery'd the chief who led the way, 535 

And heard from far his animating cries, | 

And ſaw the foremoſt ſteed with ſharpen'd eyes; 

on whoſe broad front, a blaze of ſhining white 

Like the full moon, ſtood obvious to the ſight, 

He ſaw; and riſing, to the Greeks begun. 540 

Are yonder horſe diſcern'd by me alone? : 

Or can ye, all, another chief ſurvey, 

And other ſteeds, than lately led the way? 
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Thoſe, tho? the ſwifteſt, by ſome God with-held, © 

Lie ſure diſabled in the middle field: 545 

For ſince the goal they doubled, round the plain 

I ſearch to find them, but I ſearch in vain. 

Perchance the reins forſook the driver's hand, 

And, turn'd too ſhort, he tumbled on the ſtrand, F 

Shot from the chariot; while his courſers ſtray 5 50 

With frantic fury from the deſtin'd way. 

Riſe then ſome other, and inform my ſight, 

(For theſe dim eyes, perhaps, diſcern not right) 

Yet ſure he ſeems, (to judge by ſhape and air,) 

The great Ætolian chief, renown'd in war. 555. 
Old man! (Oileus raſhly thus replies) 88 

T hy tongue too haſtily confers the prize. 

Of thoſe who view the courſe, not ſharpeſt ey d, 

Nor youngeſt, yet the readieſt to decide. 

Eumelus? ſteeds high-bounding in the chace, 560 

Still, as at firſt, unrivall'd lead the race: 

[ well diſcern him, as he ſhakes the rein, 

And hear his ſhouts victorious o'er the plain. 

Thus he. Idomeneus incens'd rejoin'd, | 

Barb'rous of words! and arrogant of mind 565 


V. 565. The diſpute between Idomeneus and Aer. ] 
Nothing could be more naturally imagined: thankthis 
contention at a horſe- race: the leaders were divided: 
into parties, and each was intereſted for his friend: the 
poet had a two- ſold deſign, not only to-embelliſh and 
diverſify his poem by ſuch natural circumſtances, but * 
fo to ſkew us, as Euſtathius obſerves, from the condu 
of Ajax, that paſſionate men betray themſelves. into 
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Contentious prince, of all the Greeks beſide 

The laſt in merit, as the ſirſt in pride. 

To vile reproach what anſwer can we make? 

A goblet or a tripod let us ſtake, 


And be the king the judge. The moſt unwiſe 570 
Will learn their raſhneſs, when they pay the price. 


He ſaid: and Ajax by mad paſſion born, 
Stern had reply'd; fierce ſcorn enhancing ſcorn 


follies, and are themſelves guilty of the faults of which 


they accuſe others. 


It is with a particular decency that Homer makes 
Achilles the arbitrator between Idomeneus and Ajax: 
Agamemnon was his ſuperior in the army, but as Achil- 
les exhibited the ſhows, he was the proper judge of any 
difference that ſhould ariſe about them. Had the con- 
| teſt been between Ajax and Idomeneus, conſidered as 
ſoldiers, the cauſe muſt have been brought before Aga- 
memnon; but as they are to be conſidered as ſpectators 
of the games, they ought to be determined by Achilles. 

It may not be unneceſlary juſt to obſerve to the reader 
the judiciouſneſs of Homer's conduct in making Achilles 
exhibit the games, and not Agamemnon: Achilles is the 
hero of the poem, and confequently muſt be the chief 
actor in all the great ſcenes of it: he had remained in- 
active during a great part of the poem, yet the poet 
makes his very inactivity contribute to the carrying on 
the deſign of his Ilias: and to ſupply his abſence from 


many of the buſy ſcenes of the preceding parts of it, he 


now in the concluſion makes him almoſt the ſole agent: 
by theſe means he leaves a noble idea of his hero upon 
the mind of his reader; as he raiſed our expectations 
when he brought him upon the ſtage of action, ſo he 
makes him go off with the utmoſt pomp and applauſe, 
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To fell extreams. But Thetis' god-like fon © 

Awful amidſt them roſe, and thus begun, 575 
Forbear, ye chiefs | reproachful to contend ; 

Much would ye blame, ſhould others thus offend; 

And lo! th' approaching ſteeds your conteſt end. 

No ſooner had he ſpoke, but thund'ring near, | 

Drives, thro? a ſtream of duſt, the charioteer; 380 


High o'er his head the circling laſh he wields; 


His bounding horſes ſcarcely touch the fields: 

His car amidlt the duſty whirlwind roll d, 

Bright with the mingled blaze of tin and gold, 
Refulgent thro? the cloud : no eye copld find 585 
The track bis flying wheels had left behind: 

And the fierce courſers urg'd their rapid pace 

So ſwift, it ſeem'd a flight, and not a race. 

Now victor at the goal Tydides ſtands, 

Quits his bright car, and ſprings upon the ſands; 590 
From the hot ſteeds the ſweaty torrents ſtream; 
The well-ply'd whip is hung athwart the beam: 


v. 581. High ver bis head the circling laſh he wieldi. ] 
I am perſuaded that the common tranſlation of the word 
KaloHν, , in the original of this verſe, is faulty: it is 
rendered, he laſhed the horſes continually over the ſhoulders ; 
whereas I fancy it ſhould be tranſlated thus, afidue 
(equos) agitabat ſoutica ab humero ducta. This naturally 
expreſſes the very action, and whirl of the whip over 
the driver's ſhoulder, in the a& of laſhing the horſes, 
and agrees with the uſe of the ſame word in the 33iſt 
line of this book, where ea diene x«louwatiue mult be 
tranſlated jadus diſci ab humero vibrati. 
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With joy brave Sthenelus receives the prize, 

The tripod-yaſe, and dame with radiant eyes : 

Theſe to the ſhips his train triumphant leads, 595 

The chief himſelf unyokes the panting ſteeds. 1 
Young Neſtor follows (who by art, not force, 

O'er-paſt Atrides) ſecond in the courſe. | 

Behind, Atrides urg'd the race, more near 


ww 


Than to the courſer in his ſwift career 600 
The following car, juſt touching with his heel 

And bruſhing with his tail the whirling wheel. 

Such, and ſo narrow now the ſpace between 

The rivals, late fo diſtant on the green; 

So ſoon ſwift Æthe her loſt ground regaind, 60g 
One length, one moment had the race obtain'd. 


Merion purſu'd, at greater diſtance ſtill, 
With tardicr courſers, and inferior {kill. 
Laſt came, Admetus ! thy unhappy ſon; 
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* Slow dragg'd the ſteeds his batter'd chariot on: & 610 
1 Achilles ſaw, and pitying thus begun. : 
4 Behold ! the man whoſe matchleſs art ſurpaſt 5 
* The ſons of Greece! the ableſt, yet the laſt! b 
30 Fortune denies, but juſtice bids us pay - | 4 
9 | (Since great Tydides bears the firſt away) 615 c 
i To him, the ſecond honours of the day. 3 a 
14 | | | 
44 V. 614. Fortune denies, but juſtice, etc.] Achilles | 
'þ here intends to ſhew, that it is not juſt, fortune ſhould 
4 rule over virtue, but that a brave man who had per- 
— 64 formed his duty, and who did not bring upon himſelf 
N his misfortune, ought to have the recompence he has 
_ deſerved: and this principle is juſt, provided we do not | 
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The Greeks conſent with loud applauding cries, 
And then Eumelus had receiv's the prize, | 
But youthful Neſtor, jealous of his fame, : 
Th' award oppoſes, and aſſerts his claim. 620 
Think not (he cries) I tamely will reſign | 
O Peleus ſon! the mare ſo juſtly mine. 
What if the Gods, the ſkilful to confound, 
Have thrown the horſe and horſeman to the ground ! 
perhaps he ſought not heav'n by ſacrifice, 6235 
And vows omitted forfeited the prize. 
If yet, (diſtinction to thy friend to ſhow, 
And pleaſe a ſoul deſirous to beſtow,) 
Some gift muſt grace Eumelus ; view thy ſtore 
Of beauteous handmaids, ſteeds, and ſhining ore, 630 
An ample preſent let him thence receive, 
And Greece ſhall praiſe thy gen'rous thirſt to give. 
But this, my prize, I never ſhall forego; 
This, who but touches, warriors ! is my foe. 


reward him at the expence of another's right: Eumelus 
is a Theſſalian, and it is probable Achilles has a par- 
tiality to his countryman, Dacier. = 

V. 633. But this, my prize, 1 never ſhall forego. — 
There is an air of bravery in this diſcourſe of Antilo- 
chus: he ſpeaks with the generoſity of a gallant ſoldier, 
and prefers his honour to his intereſt ; he tells Achilles 
if he pleaſes he may make Eumelus a richer preſent than 
his prize; he is not concerned for the value of it; but 
as it was the reward of victory, he would not reſign it, 
becauſe that would be an acknowlegement that Eumelus 
deſerved it, 

The character of Antilochus is admirably ſuſtained 
through this whole epiſode ; he is a very ſenſible man, 


- 
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Thus ſpake the youth ; nor did his words offend ; 635 


Pleas'd with the well-turn'd flatt'ry of a friend, Ar 
Achilles ſmil'd: the gift propos'd (he cry'd) — © Ri 
Antilochus ! we ſhall ourfelf provide. T 
With plates of braſs the corſelet cover'd o der, | | A 
(The ſame renown'd Aſteropæus wore) 640 V 
Whoſe glitt'ring margins rais'd with ſilver ſnine, 8¹ 
(No vulgar gift) Eumelus, ſhall be thine. | T 


He ſaid: Automedon at his command 
The corſelet brought, and gave it to his hand. 
Diſtinguſh'd by his friend, his boſom glows 645 
With gen'rous joy: then Menelaus roſez * © 
The herald plac'd the ſceptre in his hands, 
And ſtill'd the clamour of the ſhouting bands. 
Not without cauſe incens'd at Neſtor's ſon, ; 
And inly grieving, thus the king begun: 650 
The praiſe of wiſdom, in thy youth obtain d.,. 


An act fo raſh (Antilochus) has ſtain c. ] 


Robb'd of my glory and my juſt reward, | 
To you, O Grecians! be my wrong declar'd: - | a 
So not a leader ſhall our conduct blame, 655 

Or judge me envious of a rival's fame 

But ſhall not we, ourſelves, the truth maintain? 

What needs appealing in a fact ſo plain? 


but tranſported with youthful heat, and ambitious of 
glory: his raſhneſs in driving fo furiouſly againſt Me- 
nelaus muſt be imputed to this; but his paſſions being 
gratified by the conqueſt in the race, his reaſon again 


returns, he owns his error, and is full of rehignation to to 
Menelaus, 
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What Greek ſhall blame me, if I bid thee riſe, 


And vindicate by oath th' ill-gotten prize? | 660 


Riſe if thou dar'ſt, before thy chariot ſtand,  _ - 
The driving ſcourge bigh-lifted in thy hand, 

And touch thy ſteeds, and fwear, thy whole intent 
Was but to conquer, not to circumyent. 

Swear by that God whoſe liquid arms ſurround 665 
The globe, and whoſedread earthquakes heave the ground. 
The prudent chief with calm attention heard; . - 

Then mildly thus: Excuſe, if youth have err d; 
Superior as thou att, forgive th* offence, + | 
Nor I thy equal, or in years, or ſenſe. 670 
Thou know'ſt the errors of unripen'd age, 7 
Weak are its counſels, headlong is its rage. 

The prize I quit, if thou thy wrath reſign; 

The mare, or ought thou'aſk'ft; be freely thine, 

Ere I become (from thy dear friendſhip torn) | 675 
Hateful to thee, and to the Gods forſworn. 
| So ſpake Antilochus ; and at the word 
The mare conteſted. to the Ling: reſtor d. * 


V. 663. And touch thy ſtradi, and 1 Iti is 
evident, ſays Euſtathius, from hence, that all fraud was 
forbid in the chariot race; but it is not very plain what 
unlawful deceit, Antilochus uſed againſt Menelaus: per- 
haps Antilochus in his haſte had declined from the race- 
ground, and avoided ſome of the uneven places. of it, 
and conſequently took an-adfair advantage of his adyer- 
ſary ; or perhaps his driving ſo furiouſly againſt Mene- 
laus, as to endanger; both their chariots. and their lives, 
might be reckoned foul play; and therefore Antilochus 
xefules to take the oath. 
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Joy ſwells his ſoul, as when the vernal grain 
Lifts the green ear above the ſpringing plain, 689 
The fields their vegetable life renew, 121 
And laugh and giltter with the morning dew; 

Such joy the Spartan's ſhining face o'er-ſpread 


And lifted his gay heart, while thus he ſaid. 


Still may our ſouls, O gen'rous youth! agree, 685 


Tis now Atrides turn to yield to thee. 


Raſh heat perhaps a moment might controul, 
Not break, the ſettled temper of thy ſoul. 
Not but (my friend) tis ſlill the wiſer way 


To wave contention with ſuperior ſway ; 690 
For ah ! how few, who ſhould like thee offend, 


Like thee, have talents to regain the friend? 
To plead indulgence, and thy fault atone; 
Suffice thy father's merit and thy own: 


V. 679. Joy ſwells his ſoul, as when the vernal 
grain, etc. ] 
rg is very large in the explication of this ſimi- 
itude, which at the firſt view ſeems obſcure : his words 
are theſe: 
As the dew raiſes the blades of corn, that are for 


want of it weak and depreſſed, and by pervading the 


pores of the corn animates and makes it flouriſh, ſo did 
the behaviour of Antilochus raiſe the dejected mind of 


Menelaus, exalt his ſpirits, and reſtore him to a full 


ſatisfaction. 
I have given the reader his interpretation, and tranf- 


Hated it with the liberty of Poetry: it is very much in 


the language of ſcripture, and in the ſpirit of the 
orientals. 


Gen'rous 


Book XXIII. 1 O N k R's THER 205 
Gen'rous alike, for me, the fire and ſon b 695 
Have greatly ſuffer'd, and have greatly done. WP” 
I yields that all may know, my ſoul ean bend, 

Nor is my pride preferr'd' before my friend. 

He ſaid; and pleas'd his paſſion to command, 
Reſign'd the courſer to Noeman's hand, 700 
Friend of the youthful chief: himſelf content, 

The ſhining charger to his veſſel ſent. 

The golden talents Merion next obtain'd; 

The fifth reward, the double bowl, remain'd. 

Achilles this to rev'rend Neſtor bears, 705 


And thus the purpoſe of his gift declares. 
Accept thou this, O ſacred fire ! (he ſaid) 
In dear memorial of Patroclus dead; 
Dead, and for ever loſt Patroclus lies, 
For ever ſnatch'd from our deſiring eyes! 710 


V. 707. Accept thou this, O ſacred fire!] The poet 
in my opinion preſerves a great deal of decency towards 
this old hero and venerable counſellor: he gives him 
an honorary reward for his ſuperior wiſdom, and there- 
fore Achilles calls it & , and not #3por, a prize, and 
not a preſent. The moral of Homer is, that princes 
ought no leſs to honour and recompence thoſe who ex- 
cel in wiſdom and counſel, than thoſe who are capable 
of actual ſervice, 

Achilles, perhaps, had a double view in paying him 
this reſpect, not only out of deference to his age, and 
wiſdom, but alſo becauſe he had in a manner won the 


prize by the advice he gave his ſon; ſo that Neſtor 


may be ſaid to have conquered in the perſon of Antilo- 
chus. Euſtathius. 
Vol. IV. 8 
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206 HOMER's ILIA D. Book XKXUE 
Take thou this token of a grateful heart. 
Tho' *tis not thine to hurl the diſtant dart, 

The quyit to toſs, the pond rous mace to wield, 

Or urge the race, or wreſtle on the field, 


Thy preſent vigour age has overthrown, 715 


But left the glory of the paſt thy on. 
He ſaid, and plac'd the goblet at his fide; 
With joy, the venerable king reply'd, 
Wiſely and well, my ſon, thy words have prov'd 
A ſenior honour'd, and a friend belov'd ! 700 


V. 719. Neſtor's ſpeech to Achilles.] This ſpeech is 
admirably well adapted to the character of Neſtor : he 
aggrandizes, with an infirmity peculiar to age, his own 
exploits; and one would think Howe bad him in 


| his eye, 


8 temporis acti 
Se puero 


Neither is it any blemiſh to the character of Neſtor thus 
to be a little talkative abont his own atchievements: to 
have deſcribed him otherwiſe, would have been an out- 
rage to human nature, in as much as the wiſeſt man liv- 
ing is not free from the infirmities of man; and as every 


8 of life has ſome imperſection peculiar to itſelf, 


— "0 pet Turidor nid tue y. 
Ex nvioxeu. 


The reader may obſerve that the old man takes a- 
bundance of pains to give reaſons how his rivals eame 
to be victors in the chariot· race: he is very ſollicitous 
to make it appear that it was not through any want of 


fill or power in himſelf: and in my opinion Neſtor is 


never more vain-glorious than in this recital of his own 
— 


6 
l 
| 
| 


* 


II. Book XXIII. HOM RR“ IEIA D. top 
Y Too true it is, deſerted of my ſtrength,” 7 - 
Oh ! had T now that force I felt of yore, 

| Known thro' Bupraſium and the-Pylian ſhore ! 
15 Victorious then in ev'ry ſolemn game, 725 
Ordain'd to Amarynces' mighty name; T 
The brave Epeians gave my glory way 
Ftolians, un reſign'd the 1 


20 ur e ee 
cited above: he obtrudes (by that repetition) the diſ- 
advantages under which he laboured, upon the obſerva- 


pd tion of the reader, for fear he ſhould impute the Joſs of 
1% the victory to bis want of ſkill, © 
268 Neſtor ſays that theſe Moliones * him by 
* their number. The critics, as Euſtathius remarks, have 
; laboured hard to explain this difficulty; they tell us a 4 
formal ſtory, that when Neſtor was ready to enter the 
liſts againſt theſe, brothers, be objected againſt them as 
unfair adverſaries, (for it muft be remembered that they 
19 were monſters that grew together, and conſequently had 
0 four hands to Neſtor's two) but the judges would not 
A allow his plea, but determined, that as they grew to- 
on gether, ſo they ought to be conlidered” as one man, 
L Others tells us that they brought ſeveral chariots in- 
| to the liſts, whoſe charioteers combined together in fas 
your of Eurytus and Cteatus, theſe brother-monſters. 
Others ſay, that the multitude of the ſpectators con- 
ſpired to diſappoint Neſtor. 
4 I thought it neceſſary to give my reader theſe FOWr 
” conjectures that he might underſtand why. Neſtor ſays 
p he was overpowered by ante, or numbers: and alſo, 
4K becauſe it confirms my former obſervation; that Neſtor 
C | is very careful to draw his own picture in the ſtrongeſt 


colours, and to ſhew it in the faireſt light. 
8 2 
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a8 HOME R' ILI AD. Book xx. 


I quell'd Clytomedes in fights of hand, 
And backward hurl'd Anczus on the "_ 
Surpaſt Iphyclus in the ſwift career, 
Phyleus and Polydorus, with the ſpear. 


The ſons of Actor won the prize of horſe, 


But won by numbers, not by art or force: : 
For the fam'd twins, impatient to ſurvey, 
Prize after prize by Neſtor born away, 
Sprung to their car; and with united pains 


* 
u. 
A G 


735 


One laſh'd the courſers, while one rul'd the reins, 


Such once 1 was! now to theſe taſks ſucceeds 


A younger race, that emulate our deeds: 


I yield alas! (to age who mult not yield?) 


Tho? once the foremoſt hero of the field. 
Go thou! my ſon! by gen'rous friendſhip led, 
With martial honours decorate the dead ; 


White pleas'd I take the gift thy hands preſent, 


(Pledge of benevolence, and kind intent) 


Rejoic'd, of all the num'rous Greeks, to ſee © 


Not one but honours ſacred age and me: 
Thoſe due diſtinctions thou fo well can'ſt pay, 
May the juſt Gods return another day. 
Proud of the gift, thus ſpake the full of days: 
Achilles heard him, prouder of the praiſe. 
The prizes next are ordered to the field, 


For the bold champions who the Cæſtus wield. 


A ſtately mule, as yet by tolls unbroke, 


Of ſix years age, unconſcious of the yoke, 
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1s to the Circus led, and firmly hond; 


Next ſtands à goblet, maſſy, large and . 
Achilles riſing thus: Let Greece excite 


Two heroes equal 10 this hardy ght: 


Who dares his foe with lifted arms provoke, 
And ruſh beneath the long · deſcending ſtroke ? 
On whom Apollo ſhall the palm beſtow, 

And whom the Greeks ſupreme by conquelt know, 
This mule his dauntleſs labour ſhall repay; 
The vanquiſh'd bear the maſſy bowl away. 

This dreadful combate great Epeus choſe, 
High o'er the croud, enormous bulk ! he roſe, 
And ſeiz'd the beaſt, and thus began to ſay: 
Stand forth ſome man, to bear the bowl away? 
(Price of his ruin:) for who dares deny 
This mule my right? th? undoubted victor I. 
Others, 'tis own'd, in fields, of battel ſhine, 

But the firſt honours of this fight are mine; 
For who excels in all? Then let my foe 

Draw near, but firſt his certain fortune know, 
Secure, this hand ſhall his whole frame confound, 
Maſh all his bones, and all his body pound : 

So let his friends be nigh, a needful train 
To heave the batter'd carcaſe oF the plain, 

The giant ſpoke - and in a ſtupid gaze 
The hoſt beheld him, filent with amaze + 
"Twas thou, Euryalus t who: durſt aſpire 
To meet his might, and emulate thy ſire, 

$3 
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210 HOME R'“ ILI A D. Bock XXII. 30 
The great Meciſtheus; who in days of yore 785 5 
In Theban games the nobleſt trophy. bore, | 
(The games ordain'd dead Oedipus to grace) 

And ingly vanquiſh'd the Cadmean race. 

Him great Tydides urges to contend, 

Warm with the hopes of conqueſt for his friend, 790 
Officious with the cincture girds him round; 

And to his wriſt the gloves of death are bound. 

Amid the circle now each champion ſtands, 

And poiſes high in air his iron hands; | 
With claſhing gantlets now they fiercely cloſe, 7 795 

Their crackling jaws re- echo to the blows, > 
And painful ſweat from all their members own; 

At length Epeus dealt a weighty blow, 

Full on the cheek of his unwary foe ; | 

Beneath that pond'rous arm's reſiſtleſs ſway 8c0 

Down dropt he, nerveleſs, and extended lay. 

As a large fiſh, when winds and waters rore, 

By ſome huge billow daſh'd againſt the ſhore, 

Lies panting: not leſs batter'd with his wound, 


The bleeding hero pants upon the ground. 805 
To rear his fallen foe, the victor lends, 


Scornful, his hand; and gives him to his friends; 


Whoſe atms ſupport him, reeling thro' the throng, 
And dragging his diſabled legs along 


Nodding, his head hangs down his ſhoulder o'er; 810 
His mouth and noſtrils pour the clotted gore; 
Wrapt round in miſts he lies, and loſt to thought; 

His friends receive the bowl, too dearly bought, 


* 
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Book XXIII. HOMER's IEVAD. 2m 
The third bold game Achilles next demands, 

And calls the wreſtlers to the level ſands: 815 

A maſly tripod for the victor lies, 

of twice ſix oxen its reputed price; 

And next, the loſers ſpirits to reſtore, 

A female captive, valu'd but at four. | 

Scarce did the chief the vig'rous ſtrife propoſe, 820 

When tow'r-like Ajax and Ulyſſes roſe. 


Amid the ring each nervous rival ſtands, 


Embracing rigid with implicit hands: 
Cloſe lock'd above, their heads and arms are mixt; 


Below, their planted feet, at diſtance fixt : = - 


Like two ſtrong rafters which the builder forms 


Proof to the wintry wind and howling ſtorms, 


y. 819. A female captive, valu'd but at four.] I can- 
not in civility negle& a remark made upon this paſſage 
by Madam Dacier, who highly reſents the affront put 
upon her ſex by the ancients, who ſet (it ſeems) thrice 
the value upon a Tripod as upon a beautiful female 
ſlave: nay, ſhe is afraid the value of women is not raifed 
even in our days; for ſhe ſays there axe curious perſons 
now living, who had rather have a true antique kettle, 
than the fineſt woman alive: I confeſs I intirely agree 
with the lady, and muſt impute ſuch opinions of the 
fair ſex to want of taſte in both ancients and moderns : 
the reader may remember that theſe tripods were of no 
. uſe, but made intirely for ſhow; and conſequently the 


moſt ſatirical critic could only ſay, the woman and Tri- 


pod ought: to have born an equal value. 

V. 826. Like tuo ſtrong rafters, etc.] I will give the 
reader the words of Euſtathius upon this ſimilitude, 
which very happily repreſents the wreſtlers in the po- 
ſture of wreſtling. Their heads leaned one againſt the 
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312 HOM E R's IL IA D. Book XXIII. 
Their tops connected, but at wider ſpace ' 

Fixt on the centre ſtands their ſolid baſe, 

Now to the graſp each manly body bends; 830 
The humid ſweat from ev*ry pore deſcends ; 


Their bones reſound with blows : ſides, ſhoulders, thighs, 


Swell to each gripe, and bloody tumours riſe. + / 

Nor could Ulyſſes, for his art renown'd, 

O'erturn the ſtrength of Ajax on the ground; 835 

Nor could the ſtrength of Ajax overthrow 

The watchful caution of his artful foe. 

While the long ſtrife ev'n tir'd the lookers- on, 

Thus to Ulyſſes ſpoke great Telamon. 

Or let me lift thee, chief, or lift thon me: 840 

Prove we our force, and Jove the reſt decree, | 
He ſaid; and ſtraining, heav'd him off the ground 

With matchleſs ſtrength ; that time Ulyſſes found 

The ſtrength t' evade, and where the nerves combine 

His ankle ſtrook: the giant fell ſupine; 843 

Ulyſſes following, on his boſom lies ; 

Shouts of applauſe run ratt'ling thro? the ſkies. 

Ajax to lift, Ulyſſes next eſſays, 

He barely ſtirr d him, but he could not raiſe : 


other, like the rafters that ſupport the roof of a houſe: 
at the foot they are disjoined, and ſtand at a greater 


diſtance, which naturally paints the attitude of body in 


theſe two wreſtlers, while they contend for victory. 

Y. 849. He barely ſlirr'd him, but he could not raiſe.] 
The poet by this circumſtance excellently maintains the 
character of Ajax, who has all along been deſcribed as a 
ſtrong, unwieldy warrior: he is ſo heavy, that Ulyſſes 


bh % 5 Ms 


mm wy he th 


Book XXIII. HOMER's IL IAD. 273 
His knee look'd faſt, the foe's attempt deny d; 850 
And grappling cloſe, they tumbled fide by. fide, 7 
Defil'd with honourable duſt, they roll 

Still breathing ſtrife, and unſubdu'd of ſoul: 

Again they rage, again to combate riſe; 


When great Achilles thus divides the prize. 855 


Your nobler vigour, oh my friends, reſtrain 
Nor weary out your gen'rous ſtrength in vain. 
Ye both have won: let others who excel, 

Now prove that proweſs you have prov'd ſo well, 


The hero's words the willing chiefs obey, _ 866 


From their tir'd bodies wipe the duſt away, c 
And, cloath'd anew, the following games ſurvey, _ 
And now ſuceeed the gifts, ordain'd to grace 

The youths contending in the rapid race. 


A ſilver urn that full ſix meaſures held, - 863 


By none in weight or workmanſhip excell'd: 


can ſcarce lift him, The words that follow will bear a 
different meaning, either that Ajax locked his leg with- 
in that of Ulyſſes, or that Ulyſſes did it. Euſtathius 
obſerves, that if Ajax gave Ulyſſes this ſhook, then he 
may be allowed to have ſome appearance of an equality 
in the conteſt; but if Ulyſſes gave it, than Ajax mult be 
acknowleged to have been foiled ; but (continues he) it 
appeared to be otherwiſe to Achilles, who was the judge 
of the field, and therefore he gives them an equal prize, 
becauſe they were equal in the conteſt, 

Madam Dacier miſrepreſents Euſtathius on this place, 
in ſaying he thinks it was Ulyſſes who gave the ſecond 
ſtroke to Ajax, whereas it appears by the foregoing note 
that he rather determines otherwiſe in conſent with the 
judgment given by Achilles, 
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Sidonian artiſts taught the frame to nine, 

Elaborate, with artifice divine; 

Whence Tyrian failors did the prize tranſport, 

And gave to Thoas at the Lemnian port: 

From him deſcended good Eunzus beir'd 

The glorious gift; and, for Lycaon ſpar'd, 

To brave Patroclus gave the rich reward. 

Now, the ſame hero's fun'ral rites to grace, 
It ſtands the prize of ſwiftneſs in the race, 875 
A well- fed ox was for the ſecond plac'd; | 
And half a talent muſt content the laſt, 

Achilles riſing then beſpoke the train: 

Who hope the palm of ſwiftneſs to obtain, | 

Stand forth, and bear theſe prizes from the plain, ) 880 
The hero faid, and ſtarting from his place, E 
Oilean Ajax riſes to the race; | 

Ulyſſes next; and he whoſe. ſpeed furpaſt 

His youthful equals, Neſtor's ſon the laſt. * 

Rang' d in a line the ready racers ſtand; 803 

pelides points the barrier with his hand; 

All ſtart at once; Oileus led the race; 


The next Ulyſſes, meas'ring pace with pace; 

Behind him, diligently cloſe, he ſped, 

As cloſely following as the running thread 390 
The ſpindle follows, and diſplays the charms 

Of the fair ſpinſter's breaſt, and moving arms: 
Graceful in motion thus, his foe he plies, _ 


And treads each footftep ere the duſt can riſe : 


% 


Book XXIII. MOMER's TLITA D. 
His glowing breath upon his ſhoulders plays; 
Th' admiring Greeks loud acclamations raiſe, 
To him they give their wiſhes, hearts, and eyes, 


And fend their ſouls before him as he flies. 


Now three times turn'd in proſpect of the goal, 
The panting chief to Pallas lifts his ſoul : 


And preſent at his thought, deſcends the maid. 


Buoy'd by her heav'nly force, he ſeems to ſwim, ' 


And feels a pinion lifting ev'ry limb. 

All fierce, and ready now the prize to gain, 
Unhappy Ajax ſtumbles on the plain; 
(O'erturn'd by Pallas) where the flipp'ry ſhore 
Was clogg'd with ſlimy dung, and mingled gore. 
(The ſelf-ſame place beſide Patroclus' pyre, 
Where late the ſlaughter'd victims fed the fire) 
Beſmear'd with filth, and blotted o'er with clay, 


- Obſcene to ſight, the rueful racer lay; 


The well-fed bull (the ſecond prize) he ſhar'd, 
And left the urn Ulyſſes' rich reward. 


v. 901. Ajit, O Goddeſ5! (thus in thought he pray d.)] 


** 
895 


Aſſiſt, O Gaddefs ! (thus in thought he pray'd) 


905 


910 


Nothing could be better adapted to the preſent circum- 
ſtances of Ulyſſes than this prayer: it is ſhort, and ought 
to be ſo, becauſe the time would not allow him to make 


a longer: nay he prefers this petition mentally, 5 vr 


buy; all bis faculties are ſo bent ppon the race, that he 
does not call off his attention from it, even to ſpeak ſo 
ſhort a petition as ſeven words, which comprehend the 
whole of it: ſuch paſſages as theſe are inſtances of great 


Judgment in the poet. 
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ms HOM ERS IL IA PD. Book XXIIF, 


Then, graſping by the horn the mighty beaſt, 915 
The baffled hero thus the Greeks addreſt. s 
Accurſed fate] the conqueſt I forego; - 
A mortal I, a Goddeſs was my fo; 
She urg'd her fav'rite on the rapid way, 
And Pallas, not Ulyſſes, won the day. 926 
Thus ſourly wail'd he, ſputt'ring dirt and gore, 
A burſt of laughter echo'd thro? the ſhore, 
Antilochus, more hum'rous than the reſt, 
Takes the laſt prize, and takes it with a jeſt. 
Why with our wiſer elders ſhould we ſtrive? 925 
The Gods (till love them, and they always thrive. 


a 


Ye ſee, to Ajax 1 mult yield the prize: 
He to Ulyſſes, (till more aged and wiſe; 
(A green old age unconſcious of decays, 


That proves the hero born in better days !) 930 


Behold his vigour in this 4&ive race! 
Achilles only boaſts a ſwifter pace: 

For who can match Achilles? He who can, 
Muſt yet be more than hero, more than man, 


V.-924. And takes it with a je/t.] Antilochus comes 
off very well, and wittily prevents raillery ; by attribu- 
ting the victory of his rivals to the protection which the 
gods gave to age. By this he inſinuates, that he has 
ſomething to comfort himſelf with; (for youth is better 
than the prize) and-that he may preEnd hereafter to 


the ſame protection, ſince it is a privilege of ſeniority. 


Dacier. 
V. 933. Far who can match Achilles?] There is 
great art in theſe tranſient complements to Achilles: 


that hero could not poſlibly ſhew his own ſuperiority 
in 


15 


25 


30 


* 


Th' effect ſuccerds the ſperch. pelides cries, C 5 = 
Thy artful praiſe deſerves a better prize, 
Nor Greece'in vain' ſhalf hear thy friend extoll'd;. 
Receive a tafent of the pureſt geld. c 8 
The youth departs content. The hoſt admire 


The ſon of Neſtor, worthy of his fire. © © 949 


Next theſe a buckler, ſpear and helm, he brings, 
Caſt on the plain the brazen burthen rings: 
Arms, which of late divine Sarpedon wore, 
And great Patroclus in ſhort triamph bore: 


Stand forth the braveſt of our boſt! (he Tries) at 94 3 


Whoever dares deſerve ſo rich a prize, 5 
Now grace the liſts before our army's ſigit, 


And ſheath'd in ſteel, provoke his foe to ſight, — 


Who firſt the jointed armour ſhall explore, 


And ſtain his ribab's mail with iſſuing | gore; 3 950 


in theſe games by contending for: any of the prizes, be- 


cauſe he was the exhibiter of the ſports: but Homer 


has found out a way to give him the victory i in two of 
them, In the chatiot-race Achilles is repreſented as 
being able to conquer every opponent, and though he 


ſpeaks. it himſelf, the poet. brings. it in.1o, happily, that 


he ſpeaks it without any indecency: and in this place 


Antilochus.with a very good grace tells Achilles, that in 


— * 


the foot - race no one can diſpute the prize with him. 


Thus though PDiomed and Ulyſſes conquer in the chariot 
and foot · race, it. is. only becauſe Achilles is not their 


antagoniſt. 
v. 949. Who firſt. the tad armour | ſhall explore * 


dome of the ancients have been Jhocked at this combate, 
thinking it a barbarity that men in ſport ſhould thus 
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a8 HO M E R's I LI AP, ee 
The ſword, Aſteropeus poſſeſt of old, Ma 45 
(a Thracian blade, diſtinct with ſtuds of gold) . th 
Shall pay the ſtroke, and grace the ſtriker's ſide: 8 ; 
Theſe arms in common let the chief divide: 
For each brave champion, when the combate ende, 955: 
A ſumptuous banquet at our tent attends. , -. . + pp 
Fierce at the word, uproſe great Tydeus' ſon, 
And the huge bulk of Ajax Telamon. , :_ 
Clad in refulgent ſteel, on either hand, 


The dreadſul chiefs amid the circle ſtand. nA 
Low, ring they mcet, tremendous to the, Gees, 5 „r 
Each Argive boſom beats with fierce Ae '7 


Oppos'd in arms not long they idly ſtood, 
But thrice they clos'd, and thrice the charge renew'd. 


A furious pals the ſpear of Ajax made. , th 


T hro' the broad ſhield, but at theo corflet ſtay'd: 


A 
tf 


contend for their lives; and therefore Ariſtophanes the 


grammarian made this alteration in the verſes. 


*"OT7ToTtpog xt d, og mtypayias pd x 
Shy ereviauincs dig d EvTER, ete. 


But it is evident that they intirely miſtook the meaning 


and intention of Achilles; for he that gave the firſt 
wound was to be accounted the victor. How could 
Achilles promiſe to entertain them both in his tent after 
the combate, if he intended that one of them ſhould 


fall in it? This duel therefore was only a trial of ſkill, 
and as ſuch ſingle combates were frequent in the wars of 


thoſe ages againſt adverſaries, ſo this was propoſed only 
to ſhew the dexterity of the combatants in 1 that exerciſe, 
Euſtathius. 6 


9 1 * 

— 9 
55 ' 
| * 
a 3 4 
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Not thus the foe: his jav'lin aim'd above 
The buckler's margin, at the neck he drove. 
But Greece now trembling for her hero's life, 
Bade ſhare the honours, and ſurceaſe the ſtrife, 970 
Yet ſtill the victor's due Tydides gains, 
With him the ſword and ſtudded belt remains. 

Then hurl'd the hero, thund'ring on the ground 
A maſs of iron, (an enormous round) 
Whoſe weight and ſize the circling Greeks admire, 975 
Rude from the furnace, and but ſhap'd by fire. 
This mighty quoit Action wont to rear, 
And from his whirling arm diſmiſs in air: 
The giant by Achilles ſlain, he ſtow'd « 
_— his ſpoils this W load. . 


„. 971. Yet Pill the icke 5 due Halde gains. by A- 
chilles in this place acts the part of a very juſt arbi- 
trator: though the combate did not proceed to a full 
iſſue, yet Diomed had evidently the advantage, and 
conſequently ought to be rewarded as victor, becauſe 


he would have been vigorious; on not the Greeks in» 


terpoſdd;: i l ' 

I could have wiſhed that the aw had given Alen 
the prize in ſome of cheſe conteſts. He undoubtedly 
was a very gallant ſoldier, and has been deſcribed as 
repulſing a whole army: yet in all theſe ſports he is 
foiled, But perhaps the poet had adouble view in this 
repreſentation; not only to ſhew, that ſtrength without 
conduct is: uſually unſucceſsful, but alſo his deſign might 
be to complement the Greeks his countrymen; by ſhew- 
ing that this Ajax, who had repelled a whole army of 
Trojans, was not able to conquer any one of the Grecian 
worthies: for we find him overpowered in three of 
theſe exerciſes, 
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For this, he bids thoſe nervous artiſts vie. 

That teach the diſk to ſound along the ſky. 

Let him whoſe might can hurl this bowl, ariſe, 

Who fartheſt: hurls it, take it as bis prize: :: 

If he be one, invich'd with large domain 98 

Of downs for flocks, and arable for grain, 

Small ſtock of iron needs that man provide; 

His hinds and ſwains whole years ſhall be ſopply'd 

From hence: nor aſk the neighb'ring city's aid, 

For plowſhares, wheels, and all the rural trade. 990 
Stern Polypcetes ſtept before the throng; z 

And great Leonteus, more than mortal ſtrong; 

Whoſe force with rival forces to oppoſe, 

Uproſe great Ajax; up Epeus roſe. 


Each ſtood in order: firſt Epeus threw ; 995 


High o'er the wond'ring crouds the whirling circle flew, 


v. 985. 75 he be one inrich'd, etc.] The poet in this 
place ſpeaks in the ſimplicity of ancient times: the pro- 
digious weight and ſize of the quoit is defcribed with a 
noble plainneſs, peculiar to the orienta] way, and agrees 
able to the manners of thoſe heroic ages. He does not 
ſet down the quantity of this enormous piece of iron, 
neither as to its bigneſs nor weight, but as to the uſe it 


will be of to him who ſhall gain it. We ſee from hence, 


that the ancients in the prizes they prapoſed, had in 


view not only the honourable; but the uſeful; a captive - 


for work, a bull for tillage, a quoit for the proviſion of 
iron, Beſides, it muſt be remembered, that in thoſe 
times iron was very ſcarce; and a ſure ſign of this 
ſcarcity, is, that heir arms s were braſs, - Euſtathius. 
Dacier. ' 52 D 


Leonteus next a little ſpace ſurpaſt, 116 T 


| 
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And third, the firength of godlike Nax caſt. 

O'er both-their marks-it flew; till fiercely flung | | 

From Polypœtesꝰ arm, the Diſcus ſang + 2 . 1000 

Far, as a ſwain his whirling ſheephock throws, 

That diſtant falls among the grazing cows, a 

80 paſt them all the rapid circle flies: 

His friends (while loud applauſes ſhake the ſkies) Beg 

With force conjoin'd heave off the weighty Price. 1005 
Thoſe, who in {kilful/archery contend,” | 

He next invites the twanging bow to bend: 

And twice ten axes caſts amidſt the round, 

(Ten double- edg'd, and ten that ſingly wound.) 

The maſt, which late a firſt-rate galley bore, 1010 

The hero fixes in the ſandy ſnore: Sag 

To the tall top a milk-white dove they tie, 

The trembling mark at which theirarrows fly, 

Whoſe weapon ſtrikes yon? flutt'ring kd; {hall bear 

Theſe two-edg'd axes, terrible in war; 7 1015 

The ſingle, he, whoſe ſhaft divides the * 

He ſald: experienc'd Merion took the word; 

And ſkilful Teucer: in the helm they threw 

Their lots inſcrib'd, and forth the latter flew. 

Swift from the ſtring the ſounding arrow flies; 1c20 

But flies unbleſt! no grateful ſacrifice, 

No firſtling lambs, unheedful! didſt thou vow 

To Phœbus, patron of the ſhaft and bow. 

For this, thy well-aim'd arrow, turn'd aſide, 


Err'd from the dove, yet cut the cord that ty'd: 1025 
T 3 


» 
o 
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A-down the main-maſt fell the parted ſtring, , 
And the free bird to heay'n diſplays her wing: 
Seas, ſhores, and cles wih loud applauſe reſound,, 


And Merion eager meditates the Mud: 114) 
He takes the bow, directs the ſhaft above, 1030 


And * with his eye the ſoaring dove, 


V. 1030. He takes the gy Fhere haying been 
many editions of Homer, that of Marſeilles repreſents 
theſe two rivals in archery as owe rwo bows in the 
conteſt ; and reads the verſes thus, wi cc 


Tre XPkcevos Fg Ep Mnpibeys din xar* tg 
Tot tv var Xtpoiv Ext πινα, we Ih. 


Our common editions follow the better alteration of 
Antimachus, \ with this only difference, that he reads i it 


*Efuipuoe Teuxpy 4B. And they, "Z{clpuos ub eker. 


It is evident that theſe archers had but one bow, as 
they that threw the quoit had but one quoit; by theſe 
means the one had no advantage over the other, be- 
cauſe both of them ſhot with the fame bow. So that 


the common reading is * the Waren where the 
lines ſtand thus, 


Trip xo t vo bg * Mypideuc en ae or Trafo 
Totov, a&7ap , e RK, aaaat dg Ihe. Euſtathius. ö 


This Teucer is the moſt eminent man for arehery of any 
through the whole Iliad, yet he is here excelled by Me- 
riones: and the poet aſcribes his miſcarriages to the 
neglect of invoking Apollo, the God of archery; where- 
as Meriones, who invokes him, is crowned with ſucceſs. 
There 1s an excellent moral in this paſſage, and-the 
poet would teach us, that without addreſſing to heaven 
we cannot ſueceed : Meriones does not conquer becauſe 


he is the better archer, but becauſe he is the better man. 


: 


paok c Of Ee I ETA 2 
Implores the God to ſpeed it throꝰ the ſſcies, id. 


With vows of firſtling lambs, and pan ſerioee 
The dove, im airy circles as ſhe wheels, I 
Amid the clouds the piercing ene 27 10 0 106k 
Quite thro' and theo'ithe point its paſſage ſound/ 
And at his feet fell blo6dy'to the ground. ? Dua 
The wounded bird, ere yet ſhe breath'd her laſt, 

With flagging wings alighted on the maſt, $21: bf 
A moment hung, and ſpread her pinions there, 71040 
Then ſadden dropt, and left her ſiſe in att? 
From the pleas'd croud new peals of thunder tiſe, 

And to the ſhips brave Merion bears the prize. - 

To cloſe the fun'ral games, Achilles laſt 

A maſſy our amid the circle placd, * $6.5? | tei 
And ample charger of unſalljed frame, bak nh Sy N 2 a 
With flow'rs high-wrought, not blacken'd yet by flame. 
For theſe he bids the heroes prove their 8 
Whoſe.dextrous {kill directs the flying dart. 
Here too great Merion hopes the noble MDs 1050 
Nor here 'diſdain'd the king of mien to riſe. ho 
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V. 1051. Mr here diſdain'd the Ring Te men to 3 
There is an admirable conduct in this paſſage; Aga- 
memnon never contended for any of the former prizes, 
though of much greater value; ſo that he is a candidate 
for this, only to honor Palroclus and Achilles. The 


decency which the poet uſes both} in the chdire- of the 


game, in which Agamemnon is about to contend, and 
the giving him the prize without a conteſt, is very re- 
markable: the game was a warlike exerciſe, ſit for the 
general of an army; the giving him the prize without 


a conteſt is a decency judiciouſly obſerved, becauſe no 
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With joy Pelides ſaw the bonbur paid. 


Roſe to the, monarch, and reſpectful faid; 16) 1 * 

I hbee ſirſt in eee vob str th 

O king of nations? all-thy Greeks proclaim: 10595 an 

In ev'ry martial: game thy worth atteſ, - 

And know thee both their greateſt, and their beſt.” 8 

Take then the prize, but let brave Merion bear | c< 

This beamy jav'lin in thy brother's war. . 

in 

Fleas'd from the herp's lips his TROP to bear, * in 

The king to Merion- gives eee 10 bel th 

But, ſet apart for ſacred uſe, commands | 1 4 

The glitt' ring un a to 3 hands, w 

fa st 5 h 

one ought to be e to A the takin ad d 

military art: Agamemnon does Juſtice to his own char- v 

acter; for whereas he had been repreſen! ed by Achilles d 

in the opening of the poem as a covetous perſon, he { 

now puts in for the prize that is of the leaſt value, and C 

i generouſly gives even that to Talthybius. Euſtathius. : 
Wis As to this laſt particular, of Agamemnon's preſenting 
ba the charger to I althybins, I cannot but be of a different 
17 opinion. It had been an affront to Achilles not to have 
[A accepted of his preſent on this en and I believe 

Þ the words of Homer. * 8 

A N Taxbubig x.Ipury 33s dene Aiden, 1 

1 mean no more, than that he put it into the bands of 7 

| this herald to carry it to his ſhips; Talthybius being by ; 

| his office an attendant upon: nen. 

KI Ha 1 ; 
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Book XXIII HO. ME R's TL VTAD tas 
IT will be expected Fſhould here ſayſomething tend- 

ing to a compariſon between the games of Hpmer and 
thoſe of Virgil. If I may own my private opinion, 
there is in general more variety of natural incidents, 
and a more lively picture of natural paſſions, in the 
games and perſons of Homer. On the other band, 
there ſeems to me more art, contrivance, gradation, 

and a greater pomp of verſe in thoſe of Virgil, The 
chariot-race is that which Homer has moſt laboured, of 
which Virgil being ſenſible, he judiciouſly ayoided the 
imitation of what he could not improve, and ſubſtitutedl 
in its place the naval cour/e, or ſbip- ruco. It is in this 
the Roman poet has employed all his force, as if on fet 
purpoſe to rival his great maſter; but it is extreme] 
obſervable how conſtantly he keeps Homer in bis 
and is afraid to depart from his very track, even when 
he had varied the ſubject itſelf, Accordingly the acct- 
dents of the naval courſe have a ſtrange reſemblance 
with thoſe of Homer's chariot- race. He Neal not for- 
dear at the very beginning to draw a part of that de- 
{ſcription into a"fimile, - Do not we ſee he bas — 
chariots in his head, by theſe lines; 


Men tum pracipites bijugo FW 3 PEE 
Corripuere, runntque effuſi carcere currus. 


Nec ſic iamiſſit aurige undauntia les i 
ae 7 Mp + in e pendent. 30 ot 
n. v. Y. 144» 


What 5 is be of Cloantlius and Gyas in the 
ſtrait between the rocks, but the ſame with that of Me- 
nelaus and Antilochus in the hollow way? Had the galley 
of Sergeſtus been broken, if the chariot of Eumelus had 
not been demoliſned? Or Mneſtheus been caſt from the 
helm, had not the other been thrown from his ſeat? 
Does not Mneſthensexhort his rowers in the very words 
Antiloches had uſed to his Horſes ? POE STY Ne io 


Non fam prima peto Meſtheus, neque vincere. erte. i 5 
QAunuan Ot ſed ſuperent quibus hac Neptune dedifti ; 
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10 171 eee pudeat redufſe! hoc , _ 
E. prohibete neee 


1 Eero, Keri oper LR orTh 7a FR. | 


he Tor pety. x4voury eddie dri XEAEV® 
"TuStiSt0 Iraow galprovoc, n Ain 
Nö @peZe rx 128 

b Irres eee * 1 xdytri. And Ares des, 


; Kapraniuu;, kn opory NAA N 9 þ 
Abr bn Aug 7 48 . 


al 41 


Upon the whole, the deſcription of the 98 race I think 
has the more poetry and majeſty, that of, the chariots 
more nature and lively incidents. There is nothing in 
Virgil fo. pictureſque, ſo, animated, or which ſo much 
marks the characters, as the dhilodes of Antilochus and 


Menelaus, Ajax and Idomeneus, with that beautiful in- 


terpoſition of old Neſtor, (ſo naturally introduced into 
an affair where one ſo little expects him.) On the other 
fide, in Virgil the deſcription . itſelf is nobler; it has 
ſomething more oltentatiouſly grand, and ſeems a ſpec- 
tacle more worthy the preſence of princes and great 
perſons. a 

In three other games we find the Roman poet con- 
tending openly with the Grecian. That of the Cæſtus 
is in great part a verbal tranſlation: but it muſt be owned 
in favour of Virgil, that he has varied from Homer in 
the event of the combate with admirable judgment and 
with an improvement of the moral. Epeus and Dares 


are deſcribed by both poets as vain boaſters; but Virgil 


with more poetical juſtice puniſhes Dares, for his arro- 
gance, whereas the preſumption and a of Epeus is 
rewarded by Homer. 
On the contrary, in the Hot-race, 1 am of opinion, 
that Homer has ſhewn more judgmentand morality than 


Virgil. Niſus in the latter js unjuſt to his adverſary in 
favour of his friend Euryalus; ſo chat Euryalus wins the 


race by a palpable fraud, and yet the poet gives him the 
el ene p weren Homer makes n Worms . 


FL ˙ A reour ” Sr "3 
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purely through the miſchance of Ajax, and his own piety 
in invoking Minerva. 

The ſhooting is alſo a direct copy, but with the addi- 
tion of two circumſtances which make a beautiful grada- 
tion. In Homer the firſt archer cuts the ſtring that held 
the bird, and the other ſhoots him as he is mounting. 
In Virgil the firſt only hits the maſt which the bird was 
fixed upon, the ſecond cuts the ſtring, the third ſhoots 
him, and the fourth to vaunt the ſtrength of his arm 
directs his arrow up to heaven, where it kindles into a 
flame, and makes a prodigy. This laſt is certainly ſu- 
perior to Homer in what they call the wonderful : but 
what is the intent or effed of this prodigy, or whether 
a reader is not at leaſt as much ſurprized at it, as at the 
moſt unreaſonable parts in Homer, I leave to thoſe cri- 
tics who are more inclined to find. faults than I am; 
nor ſhall J obſerve upon the many literal imitations in 


. the Roman poet, to object againſt which were to dero- 


gate from the merit of thoſe fine paſſages, which Virgil 
was ſo very ſenſible of, that he was reſolved to take 
them, at any rate, to himſelf. 

There remain in Homer three games untouched by 
Virgil; the wreſtling, the combate, and the Diſcus, In 
Virgil there is only the Luſus Trojæ added, which is 
purely his own, and muſt be confeſt to be inimitable ; I 
do not know whether I may be allowed to ſay, it is 
worth all thoſe three of Homer ? | 

I could not forgive myſelfif T omitted to mention in this 
place the funeral games in the ſixth Thebaid of Statius; it 
is by much the moſt beautiful book of that poem. It is very 
remarkable, that he has followed Homer through the whole 
courſe of his games: there is the chariot- race, the foot- race, 
the Diſcus, the Cæſtus, the wreſtling, the ſingle combate 
(which is put off in the ſame manner as in Homer) and 
the ſhooting ; which laſt ends (as in Virgil) with a pro- 
digy: yet in the particular deſcriptions of each of theſe 
games this poet has 'not borrowed from either of his 
predeceſſors, and his poem is ſo much the worſe for it. 
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B O O K XXIV. 


T HE ARGUMENT. 


The redemption of the body of Hector. 


THE Gods deliberate about the redemption of Hector 
body. Jupiter fends Thetis to Achilles to diſpoſe him 
for the reſtoring it, and Iris to Priam, to encourage hin 
to go in perſon, and treat for it. The old king, notuith- 
ſtanding the remonſtrances of his queen, makes ready for 
the journey, to which he is encouraged by an omen from 
Jupiter. He ſets forth in his chariot, with a waggon 
loaded with preſents under the charge of Idæus the 
herald, Mercury deſcends in the ſhape of a young man, 
and condutts him to the pavilion of Achilles. Their con- 

; verſation on the way. Priam finds Achilles at his table, 

N caſts himſelf at his feet, and begs for the body of his ſon ; 

8 Achilles, moved with compaſſion, grants his requeſt, de- 
tains him one night in his tent, and the next morning 
ſends him home with the body: the Trojans run out ta 
meet him, The lamentations of Andromache, Hecuba, 
and Helen, with the ſolemnities of the funeral. 

The time of twelvedays is employed in this book, while the body 
of Hector lies in the tent of Achilles, And as many more 
are ſpent in the truce allowed for his interment. The 

| ſeene is partly in Achilles's camp, and partly in Troy, 


Nov from the finiſh'd games the Grecian band 


Seek their black ſhips, and clear thecrouded ſtrand; 
V OL. IV, U 
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All ſtretch'd at eaſe the genial banquet ſhare, 

And pleaſing ſlumbers quiet all their care. | 
Not ſo Achilles: he, to grief reſign'd, $ 
His friend's dear image preſent to his mind, 

Takes his fad couch, more unobſery'd to weep, 

Nor taſtes the gifts of all · compoſing ſleep. 

Reſtleſs he roll'd around his weary bed, 

And all his ſoul on his Patroclus ſed: 10 
The form ſo pleaſing, and the heart ſo kind, 

That youthful vigour, and that manly mind, 

What toils they ſhar'd, what martial works they wrought, 
What ſeas they meaſur'd, and what fields they fought; 


V. 14. What ſeas they meaſur'd, etc.] There is ſome» 
thing very noble in theſe ſentiments of Achilles: he 
does not recollect any ſoft moments, any tenderneſſes 
that had paſled between him and Patroclus, but he re- 
volves the many difficulties, the toils by land, and the 
dangers by ſea, in which they had been companions: 
thus the poet on all occaſions admirably ſuſtains the 
character of Achilles; when he played upon the harp in 
the ninth book, he ſung the atchievements of kings; 
and in this place there is an air of greatneſs in his very 
ſorrows: Achilles is as much a hero when he weeps, as 
when he fights, 

This paſſage in Homer has not eſcaped- the cenſure 
of Plato, who thought it a diminution to his character 
ro be thus tranſported with grief; but the objection will 
vaniſh, if we remember that all the paſſions of Achilles 
are in the extreme; his nature is violent, and it would 
have been an outrage to his general character to have 


repreſented him as mourning moderately for his friend. 


Plato ſpoke more like a philoſopher than a critic when 
he blamed the behaviour of Achilles as unmanly: theſe 


IV. 


10 
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All paſt before him in remembrance dear, 15 
Thought follows thought, and tear ſucceeds to tear. 
And now ſupine, now prone, the hero lay, 


Now ſhifts his ſide, impatient for the day: 


Then ſtarting up, diſconſolate he goes 
Wide on the lonely beach to vent his woes. 


8 


There as the ſolitary mourner raves, 

The ruddy morning riſes o'er the waves: 

Soon as it roſe, his ſurious ſteeds he join'd; 

The chariot flies, and Hector trails behind. 

And thrice Patroclus ! round thy monument 25 
Was Hector dragg'd, then hurry'd to the tent. 8 
There ſleep at laſt o ercomes the hero's eyes: 

While foul in duſt th' unhonour'd carcaſe lies, 

But not deſerted by the pitying ſkies. 

For Phœbus watch'd it with ſuperior care, 30 
Preſerv'd from gaping wounds, and tainting air; 


tears would have ill become Plato, but they are grace- 
ful in Achilles, 

Beſides, there is ſomething very inſtructive in this . 
whole repreſentation, it ſhews us the power of a ſincere 
friendſhip, and ſoftens and recommends the character 
of Achilles; the violence he uſed towards his enemy is 
alleviated by the ſincerity he expreſſes towards his friend; 
he is a terrible enemy, but amiable friend. 

v. 30. For Phæbus watch'd it, ete.] Euſtathius ſays, 
that by this ſhield of Apollo are meant the clouds that. 
are drawn up by the beams of the ſun, which cooling 
and qualifying the ſultrineſs of the air, preſerved the 
body from decay: but perhaps the poet had ſomething 
farther in his eye when he introduced Apollo upon this 
occaſion: Apollo is a phyſician and the God of medi- 
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And ignominious as ic {wept the held, 

Spread o'er the ſacred corſe his golden ſhield. 

All heav'n was mov'd, and Hermes will'd to go 

By ſtealth to ſnatch him from th' inſulting foe : 38 
But Neptune this, and Pallas this denies, 

And th' unrelenting empreſs of the ſkies : 


caments; if therefore Achilles uſed any arts to preſerve 
Hector from decay, that he might be able the longer to 
inſult his remains, Apollo may properly be ſaid to protect 
it with his gis. 

V. 36. But Neptune this, and Pallas this FR ] It 
3s with excellent art that the poet carries on this part of 
the poem: he ſhews that he could have contrived ano- 
ther way to recover the body of Hector, but as a God 
is never to be introduced but when human means fail, 
de rejects the interpolition of Mercury, makes uſe of 
ordinary methods, and Priam redeems his ſon :' this gives 
an air of probability to the relation, at the ſame time 
that it advances the glory of Achilles; for the greateſt 


of his enemies labours to purchaſe his favour, the gods 


Hold a conſultation, and a king becomes his ſuppliant, 
Euſtathius. 

Thoſe ſeven lines, from kx, N drpurioxoy Z to Max- 
ve datyeiviy, have been thought ſpurious by ſome of 
the ancients: they judged it as an indecency that the 
goddeſs of wiſdom and Achilles ſhould be equally inexo- 
rable; and that it was below the majeſty of the gods to 
be faid to ſteal. Beſides, fay they, had Homer been 
acquainted with the judgment of Paris, he would un- 
doubtedly have mentioned it before this time in his 
poem, and conſequently that ſtory was of a later inven- 
tion: and Ariſtarchus affirms that Ma xxo0ovvy is a more 
modern word, and never known before the time of He- 


nod, who ufes it when he ſpeaks of the daughters of 


Prætus; and adds, that it is appropriated to ſignify the 


5 
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E'er ſince that day implacable to Troy, 
What time young Paris, ſimple ſhepherd boy, | 
Won by deſtructive luſt (reward obſcene) 40 
Their charms rejected for the Cyprian queen. 
But when the tenth celeſtial morning broke; 
To heav'n aſſembled, thus Apollo ſpoke.. 

Unpitying pow'rs! how oft each holy fane 
Has Hector ting'd with blood of victims ſlain? 4 


incontinence of women, and cannot be at all applied to 
men: therefore others read the laſt verſe, 


H of x£xapio piva $6 ovoprnve. 


Theſe objections are entirely gathered from Euſtathius ; 
to which we may add, that Maerobius ſeems to have 
been one of thoſe who rejected theſe verſes, ſince he af-- 
firms that our author never mentions the judgment of 
Paris, It may be anſwered, that the ſilence of Homer 
in the foregoing part of the poem, as to the judgment 
of Paris, is no argument that he was ignorant of that 

ſtory: perhaps he might think it moſt proper to unfold 

the dale of the deſtruction of Troy in the concluſion of 
the Ilias; that the reader ſeeing the wrong done, and 
the puniſhment of that wrong immediately following; 
might acknowlege the juſtice of it. 

The ſame reaſon will be. an anſwer to the objection 
relating to the anger of Pallas: Wiſdom cannot be ſa- 
tisfied without juſtice, and conſequently Pallas ought; 
not to ceaſe from reſentment, till * has ſuffered the 
deſerts of her crimes, 

I cannot think that the objection about the word 
Ma xa5vm is of any weight; the date of words is utterly 
uncertain, and as no one has been able to determine the 
ages of Homer and Heſiod, ſo neither can any perſon 
be aſſured that ſuch words were not in uſe in Homer's 
days, 
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And can ye {till his cold remains purſue ? 
Still grudge his body to the Trojans view? 


Deny to conſort, mother, ſon, and fire, 


The laſt ſad honours of a fun'ral fire? 


Is then the dire Achilles all your care? 80 


That iron heart, inflexibly ſevere; 
A lion, not a man, who ſlaughters wide 


In ſtrength of rage and impotence of pride, 


Who haſtes to murder with a favage joy, 

Invades around, and breathes but to deſtroy, 59 
Shame is not of his ſoul; nor underſtood, 

The greateſt evil and the greateſt good. 

Still for one loſs he rages unreſign'd, 

Repugnant to the lot of all mankind; 

To loſe a friend, a brother, or a ſon, f 80 
Heav'n dooms each mortal, and its will is done: 

A while they ſorrow, then diſmiſs their care; 

Fate gives the wound, and man is born ta bear. 

But this inſatiate the commiſſion giv'n 

By fate, exceeds; and tempts the wrath of heay'n: 65 


v. 52. A lion, not à man, ete.] This is a very for- 
mal condemnation of the morals of Achilles, which Ho- 
mer puts into the mouth of a God. Gne may ſee from 
this alone that he was far from deſigning his hero a vir- 
tuous character; yet the poet artfully introduces Apollo 
in the midſt of his reproaches, intermingling the hero's 
praiſes with his blemiſhes: Brave though he be, etc. 
Thus what is the real merit of Achilles is diſtinguiſhed 
from what is blameable in his character, and we ſee A- 
pollo or the God of wiſdom, is no leſs impartial than 
juſt in his repreſentation of Achilles. 
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7 Lo how his rage diſhoneſt drags along 
Hector's dead earth inſenſible of wrong! 
Brave tho? he be, yet by no reaſon aw'd, 
He violates the laws of man and God. 
50 If equal honours by the partial ſkies 
Are doom'd both heroes, (Juno thus replies) 
If Thetis* ſon muſt no diſtinction know, 
Then hear, ye Gods ! the patron of the bow. 
But Hector only boaſts a mortal claim; 
's His birth deriving from a mortal dame: 
Achilles of your own æthereal race 
Springs from a Goddeſs by a man's embrace; 
(A Goddeſs by our ſelf to Peleus giv'n, 
A man divine, and choſen friend of heav'n.) 
To grace thoſe nuptials, from the bright abode 
Your ſelves were preſent; where this minſtrel-God 
(Well pleas'd to ſhare the feaſt,) amid the quire 
Stood proud to hymn, and tune his youthful lyre. 
Then thus thethund'rer checks th* imperial dame: 
Let not thy wrath the court of heav'n inflame; 
Their merits, not their honours, are the ſame. 
Bat mine, and ev'ry God's peculiar grace 
Hector deſerves, of all the Trojan race: 
Still on our ſhrines his grateful off rings lay, 
(The only honours men to Gods can pay) 
Nor ever from our ſmoking altar ceaſt 
The pure libation, and the holy feaſt. 
Howe'er by ſtealth to ſnatch the corſe away, 
We will not: Thetis guards it night and day. 
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But haſte, and ſummon to our courts above 95 | 


The azure queen; let her perſuaſion moye 
Her furious ſon from Priam to receive 
The proffer d ranſom, and the corſe to leave. 
He added not: and Iris from the ſkies, 
Swift as a whirlwind on the meſſage flies, 100 
Meteorous the face of Ocean ſweeps, 
Refulgent gliding o'er the ſable deeps. 
Between where Samos wide his foreſts ſpreads, 
And rocky Imbrus lifts its pointed heads, | 
Down plung'd the maid; (the parted waves reſound) 10g 
She plung'd, and inſtant ſhot the dark profound, 
As bearing death in the fallacious bait_ 
From the bent angle finks the leaden weight; 
So paſt the Goddeſs thro? the cloſing wave, 
Where Thetis ſorrow'd in her ſecret cave: 110 
There plac'd amid(t her melancholy train 
(The blue- hair d ſiſters of the ſacred main) 
Penſive ſhe ſate, revolving fates to come, 
And wept her God-like ſon's approaching doom. 


v. 114. And wept her God-like ſon's approaching doom. ] 
Theſe words are very artfully inſerted by the poet. 
The poet could not proceed to the death of Achilles 
without breaking the action; and therefore to ſatisfy 
the curioſity of the reader concerning the fate of this 
great man, he takes care to inform us that his life draws 
to a period, and as it were celebrates his funeral before 
his death. | 8 

Such circumſtances as theſe greatly raiſe the character 
of Achilles; he is ſo truly valiant, that though he knows 
he muſt fall before Troy, yet he does not abſtain from 


— 
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98 Then thus the Goddeſs of the painted bow. 115 
Ariſe, O Thetis, from thy ſeats below, | 
Tis Jove that calls. And why (the dame replies) 
Calls Jove his Thetis to the hated ſkies? 

Sad object as I am for heav'nly ſight ! 


Q Ah may my ſorrows ever ſhun the light! 12d 
Howe'er be heav'n's almighty ſire obey d 
She ſpake, and veil'd her head in ſable ſhade, = 
- 


Which, flowing long, her graceful perſon clad ; 
And forth ſhe pac'd, majeſtically ſad. 

Then thro? the world of waters, they repair 125 
(The way fair Iris led) to upper air. 
The deeps dividing, o'er the coaſt they riſe, 
And touch with momentary flight the ſkies, 
There in the light'nings blaze the fire they found, 
And all the Gods in ſhining ſynod round. 130 
Thetis approach'd with anguiſh in her face, & 
(Minerva riſing, gave the mourner place) 


the war, but couragiouſſy meets his death: and here EF 
think it proper to inſert an obſervation tbat ought to 
have been made before, which is, that Achilles did not 
know that Hector was to fall by his hand; if he had 
known it, where would have been the mighty courage 
in engaging him in a fingle combate, in which he was 
ſure to conquer? The contrary of this is evident from 
the words of Achilles to Hector juſt before the combate, 


nes y' Fre t AECOvTC 
NA αrτã de n ete. 


J will make no compact with thee, ſays Achilles, but one 
of us ſhall fall, 
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Ev'n Juno ſought her ſorrows to conſole, 
And offer'd from her hand the nectar bowl: 


She taſted, and reſign'd it: Then began 135 


The ſacred ſire of Gods and mortal man: 

Thou com'ſt, fair Thetis, but with grief o'ercaſt, 
Maternal ſorrows long, ah long to laſt !. 
Suffice, we know and we partake thy cares: 
But yield to fate, and hear what Jove declares. 140 
Nine days are paſt, ſince all the court above 
Isa Hector's cauſe have mov'd the ear of Jove; 


V. 141. Nine days are paſi, ſince all the court above, 
etc.] It may be thought that ſo many interpoſitions of 
the gods, ſuch meſſages from heaven to earth, and down 
to the ſeas, are needleſs machines; and it may be ima- 
gined that it is an offence againſt probability that ſo 
many deities mould be employed to pacify Achilles: 
but J am of opinion that the poet conducts this whole 
affair with admirable judgment. The poem is now al- 
moſt at the concluſion, and Achilles is to paſs from a 
ſtate of an almoſt inexorable reſentment to a ſtate of 
perfect tranquillity ; ſuch a change could not be brought 
about by human means; Achilles is too ſtubborn to 
obey any thing leſs than a God: this is evident from 
his rejecting the perſuaſion of the whole Grecian army 
to return to the battel: ſo that it appears that this ma- 
chinery was neceſſary, and conſequently a beauty to the 

oem. 
y It may be farther added, that theſe ſeveral incidents 
proceed from Jupiter: it is by his appointment that ſo 
many gods are employed to attend Achilles, By theſe 
means Jupiter fulfils the promiſe mentioned in the firſt 
book, of honouring the ſon of Thetis, and Homer excet- 
lently ſuſtains his character by repreſenting the inexora- 


/ 
/ 
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] 
] 


"Twas voted, Hermes from his god-like foe 


By ſtealth ſhould bear him, but we will'd not ſo : 


We will, thy ſon himſelf the corſe reſtore, 
And to his conqueſt add this glory more. 
Then hye thee to him, and our mandate bear ; 
Tell him he tempts the wrath of heav'n too far: 
Nor let him more (our anger if he dread) 
Vent his mad vengeance on the ſacred dead: 
But yield to ranſom and the father's pray'r. | 
The mournful father Iris ſhall prepare, 
With gifts to ſue; and offer to his hands 
Whate'er his honour aſks, or heart demands, 
His word the ſilver - footed queen attends, 
And from Olympus” ſnowy tops deſcends, 
Arriv'd, ſhe heard the voice of loud lament, 
And echoing groans that ſhook the lofty tent, 
His friends prepare the victim, and diſpoſe 
Repaſt unheeded, while he vents his woes. 
The Goddeſs ſeats her by her penſive ſon, 
She preſt his hand, and tender thus begun. 
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145 


150 


153 


160 


ble Achilles as not parting with the body of his mortal 


enemy, but by the immediate command of Jupiter. 


If the poet had conducted theſe incidents merely by 
human means, or ſuppoſed Achilles to reſtore the body 
of Hector entirely out of compaſſion, the draught had 
been unnatural, becauſe unlike Achilles: ſuch a violence 
of temper was not to be paciſied by ordinary methods. 
Beſides, he has made uſe of the propereſt perſonages to 
carry on the affair; for who could be ſuppoſed to have 
ſo great an influence upon Achilles as his own mother, 


Who is a goddeſs? 
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How long, unhappy ! ſhall thy ſorrows flow !. 
And thy heart waſte with life- conſuming woe? 
Mindleſs of food, or love whoſe pleaſing reign 165 
Soothes weary life, and ſoftens human pain, 
O ſnatch the moments yet within thy pow'r, 
Nor long to live, indulge the am'rous hour! 


y. 164. And thy heart waſte with liſe- conſuming woe.) | 


This expreſſion in the original is very particular, Were 
it to be tranſlated literally, it muſt be rendered, how 
long wilt thou eat, or prey upon thy own heart by theſe 
ſorrows? And it ſeems that it was a common way of 
expreſſing a deep ſorrow; and Pythagoras uſes it in this 
ſenſe, wn kbit xa, that is, grieve not exceſſively, 
let not ſorrow make too great an impreſſion apon thy 
heart. Euſtathius. 

V. 168. Indulge the am'rous hour I] The ancients 
(ſays Euſtathius) rejected theſe verſes becauſe of the in- 
decent idea they convey: the goddeſs in plain terms 
adviſes Achilles to go to bed to his miſtreſs, and tells 
him a woman will be a comfort. The good biſhop is 
of opinion, that they ought to be rejected, but the rea- 
ſon he gives is as extraordinary as that of Thetis : ſol- 
diers, ſays he, have more occaſion for ſomething to 


ſtrengthen themſelves with, than for women: and this 


is the reaſon, continues he, why wreſtlers are forbid all 
commerce with that ſex during the whole time of their 
exerciſe, 


Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus endeavours to juſtify Ho- 


mer by obſerving that this adviceof Thetis was not given 


him to induce him to any wantonneſs, but was intended 
to indulge a nobler paſſion, his deſire of glory: ſhe ad- 
viſes him to go to that captive who was reſtored to him 
in a public manner to ſatisfy his honour: to that cap» 
tive, the detention of whom had been ſo great a puniſh» 
ment to the whole Grecian army. And therefore Thetis 

SED uſes 


55 
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Lo! Jove himſelf (for Jove's command I bear) 
Forbids to * the wrath of heav'n too far, 170 


uſes a very proper motive to comfort ber ſon, by hy 72 
ſing him to gratify at once both bis love and his glory. 

Plutarch has likewiſe laboured in Homer's juſtification; 
he obſerves that the poet has ſet the picture of Achilles 
in this place in a very fair and ſtrong point of light: 
though Achilles had fo lately received his beloved Briſeis 
from the hands of Agamemnon; though he knew that 
his own life drew to a ſudden period ; yet the hero pre- 
vails over the lover, and he does not haſte to indulge 
his love: he does not lament Patroclus like a common 
man by neglecting the duties of life, but he abſta ns from 
all pleaſure by an exceſs of ſorrow, and the love of his 
miſtreſs is loſt in that of his friend. 

This obſervation excellently juſtifies Achilles, in not 
indulging himſelf with the company of his miſtreſs : the 
hero indeed prevails ſo much over the lover, that Thetis 
thinks herſelf obliged to recall Briſeis to his memory. 
Yet ſtill the indecency remains. All that can be ſaid 
in favour of Thetis is, that ſne was mother to Achilles, 
and conſequently might take the . freedom with 
her ſon. 

Madam Dacier diſapproves of both the former obſer- 
vations : ſhe has recourſe to the lawſulneſs of ſuch a 
practice between Achilles and Briſeis; and becauſe ſuch 
commerces in thoſe times were reputed honeſt, therefore 
ſhe thinks the advice was decent: the married Jadies 
are obliged to her for this obſervation, and I hope all 
tender mothers, when their ſons are afflicted, will adviſe 
them to comfort themſelves in this manner, 

In ſhort, I am of opinion that this paſſage outrages 
decency; and it is a ſign. of ſome weakneſs to have fo 


much occaſion of juſtification. Indeed the whole paſ- 


ſage is capable of a ſerious conſtruction, and of ſuch a 

ſenſe as a mother might expreſs to a ſon with decency: 

and then it will run thus, Why art thou, my ſon, 
Vor. IV. X 
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2422 HOME R's 1L IA D. Book XXIV. 
No longer then (his fury if thou dread) 

Detain the relics of great Hector dead; 

Nor vent on ſenſeleſs earth thy vengeance vain, 

But yield to ranſom, and reſtore the ſlain. | 
To whom Achilles: be the ranſom givin, 175 


And we ſubmit, ſince ſach the will of heav'n. 


While thus they commun'd, from th' Olympian bow'rs 

Jove orders Iris to the Trojan tow'rs, 

Haſte, winged Goddeſs ! to the ſacred town, 

And urge her monarch to redeem his ſon; 180 
Alone, the Ilian ramparts let him leave, | 
And bear what ſtern Achilles may receive: 

Alone, for ſo we will: no Trojan near; 

Except to place the dead with decent care, 

Some aged herald, who with gentle hand, 18g 
May the flow mules and fun'ral car command. 
Nor let him death, nor let him danger dread, 

Safe thro” the foe by our protection led: 


& thus afflicted? Why thus refigned to forrow? Can 
* neither ſleep nor love divert you? Short is thy date 
« of life, ſpend it not all in weeping, but allow ſome 
« part of it to love and pleaſure !” But ſtill the indecency 
lies in the manner of the expreſſion, which muſt be al- 
lowed to be almoſt obſcene, (for ſuch is the word wiry:o8' 
miſceri.) All that can be ſaid in defence of it is, that as 
we are not competent judges of what ideas words might 
carry in Homer's time, ſo we ought not intirely to con- 
demn him, becauſe it is poſſible the expreſſion might not 
found ſo indecently in ancient, as in modern ears. 


75 


Book XXIV, HO ME R's TLIAD;, 2343 
Him Hexmes to Achilles ſhall convey, 
Guard of his life, and partner of bis way. 190 
Fierce as he is, Achilles“ ſelf ſhall ſpare 
His age, nor touch one venerable hair: 


5. 189. Him Hermes to Achilles ſhall convey.] The 
intervention of Mercury was very neceſſary at this time, 
and by it the poet not only gives an air of probability 
to the relation, but alſo pays a complement to his coun- 
trymen the Grecians: they kept ſo ſtrict a guard that 
nothing but a God could pafs unobſerved; this highly 
recommends their military diſcipline; and Priam not. 
being able to carry the ranſom without a chariot, it 
would have been an offence againſt probability to have' 
ſuppoſed him able to have paſſed all the guards of the 
army in his chariot, without the aſſiſtance of ſome deity: 
Horace had this paſſage in his view, ode the 10th of the 
&{t book, | 


| Jniqua Troje caſtra fefelbt. 
Achilles' ſelf ſhall ſpare = 


His age, nor touch one venerable hair, ete.] 
It is obſervable that every word here is a. negative, 
depor, doxowor, dur] Achilles is ſtilb ſo angry that 
Jupiter cannot ſay he is wiſe, judicious, and merciful; 
he only commends him negatively, and barely — 
is not a madman, nor perverſely wicked. 

It is the obſervation of the ancients, ſays Euſtathius, 
that all the cauſes of the fins of man are included in 
thoſe three words :- man-offends either out of ignorance, 
and then he is 4ppy; or through inadvertency, then he 
is 4oxoroc; or wilfully and maliciouſly, and then he is 
&a:rizor, So that this deſcription agrees very well 
with the preſent diſpoſition of Achilles; he is not de, 
becauſe his reſentment begins to abate; he is not 4cxoToe, 
becauſe his mother has given him inſtructions; nor 

X 2 
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244 HOMER's TE I AD. Book XXIV. 
Some thought there muſt be, in a ſoul ſo brave, 


Fe 


Some ſenſe of duty, ſome defire to ſave, 
Then down her bow the winged Iris drives, T9g 

And ſwift at Priam's mournful court arrives: 

Where the ſad ſons beſide their father's throne 

Sate bath'd in tears, and anſwer'd groan with groan, 

And all amidſt them lay the hoary fire, | 

(Sad ſcene of woe!) His face his wrapt attire 200 


&xir1wy, becauſe he will not offend againſt the injunctions 
or Jupiter, 

V. 195. The winged Iris flies, etc.) Monſ. Rapin has 
been very free upon this paſſage, where ſo many ma» 
chines are made uſe of, to cauſe Priam to obtain the 
body of Hector from Achilles, © This father (ſays he) 
* who has fo much tenderneſs for this ſon, who is ſo 
ſuperſtitions in obſerving the funeral ceremonies, and 
ſaving thoſe precious remains from the dogs and 
vultures; ought not he to have thought of doing this 
himſelf, withoot being thus expreſly commanded-by 
the gods? Was there need of a machine to make 
© him remember that he was a father?“ But this cri» 
tic intirely forgets what rendered ſuch a conduct of ab- 
folute neceſſity ; namely, the extreme danger and (in all 
probability) imminent ruin both of the king and ſtate, 
upon Priam's putting himſelf into the power of his moſt 
inveterate enemy, There was no other method of re- 
covering Hector, and of diſcharging his funeral rites 
(which were looked upon by the ancients of fo high - 
importance) and therefore the meſſage from Jupiter to 
encourage Priam, with the aſſiſtance of Mercury to con- 
duct him, and to prepare Achilles to receive him with 
favour, was far from impertinent: it was dignus vindice 
nodus, as Horace expreſſes it. 

V. 200. His face his wrapt attire Conceal'd fron 
fight. ] The poet has obſerved a great decency in this 


v. 


Book XXIV. HOME R' ILT APD. 235 
Conceal d from ſight; with frantic hands he ſpread 
A ſhow'r of aſhes o'er his neck and head. 
From room to room his penſive daughters roam; 
Whoſe ſhrieks and clamours fill the vaulted dome; 
Mindful of thoſe, who, late their pride and joy, 205 
Lie pale and breathleſs round the fields of Troy! 
Before the king Jove's meſſenger appears, 
And thus in whiſpers greets his trembling ears. 

Fear not, oh father! no ill news I bear; 
From jove I come, Jove makes thee ſtill his care: 210% 
For Hector's ſake theſe walls he bids thee leave, 
And bear what ſtern Achilles may receive; | 
Alone, for ſo he wills: no Trojan near, 
Except to place the dead with decent care, 
Some aged herald, who with gentle hand, 215, 
May the flow mules and fun'ral car command. 
Nor ſhalt thon death, nor ſhalt thou danger dread; 
Safe thro? the foe by his protection led; | 
Thee Hermes to Pelides ſhall, convey, 
Guard of thy life, and partner of thy way. 220 
Fierce as he is, Achilles“ ſelf ſhall ſpare 
Thy age, nor touch one venerable hair; 


place; he was not able to expreſs the grief of his royal 
mourner, and ſo covers what he could not repreſent. 
From this paſſage Semanthes the Sieyonian painter bor- 
rowed his deſign in the ſacriſice of Iphigenia, and repre - 
ſents his Agamemnon, as Homer does his Priam: Æſchy- 
lus has likewiſe imitated this place, and draws his Niobe 
exactly after the manner of Homer, Euſtathius.. 
X 3. 
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246 HOMER% 1 LI AD. Book XXIV; 
Some thought there muſt be, in a ſoul ſo brave, 
Some ſenſe of duty, ſome defire to ſave. ; 
She ſpoke, and vaniſh'd, Priam bids prepare 225 
His gentle mules, and harneſs to the car; 
There, for the gifts, a poliſh'd caſket lay: 
His pious ſons the king's command obey. 
Then paſt the monarch to his bridal room, | 


Where cedar-beams the loſty roofs perfume, 230 


And where the treaſures of his empire lay; 
Then call'd the queen, and thus began to ſay. 

Unhappy conſort of a king diſtreſt; 
Partake the troubles of thy huſband's breaſt: 
J ſaw deſcend the meſſenger of jove, 


235 
Who bids me try Achilles' mind to move; | 
Forſake theſe ramparts, and with gifts obtain 
The corps of Hector, at yon' navy ſlain, 
Tell me thy thought: my heart impels to go 
Tbro' hoſtile camps, and bears me to the foe. 240 


The hoary monarch thus. Her piercing cries 
Sad Hecuba renews, and then replies, 


Ah! whither wanders thy diſtemper'd mind ? 


And where the prudence now that aw'd mankind ? 


Thro' Phrygia once, and foreign regions known, 245 
Now all confus'd, diſtracted, overthrown ! 


Singly to paſs thro' hoſts of foes! to face 


(Oh heart of ſteel !) the murd'rer of thy race! 
To view that deathful eye, and wander o'er 


Thoſe hands, yet red with Hector's noble gore! 250 


Book XXIV. HOMER's ILIA D. 247 
Alas! my lord! he knows not how to ſpare, | 
And what his mercy, thy ſlain ſons declare; 
So brave ! ſo many fall'n! to calm his rage 
Vain were thy dignity, and vain thy age. 
No——pent in this ſad palace, let us give 255 
To grief, the wretched days we have to live. 
Still, ſtill for Hector let our ſorrows flow, 
Born to his own, and to his parents woe! 
Doom'd from the hour his luckleſs life begun, 
To dogs, to vultures, and to Peleus' ſon! 260 
Oh ! in his deareſt blood might I allay 
My rage, and theſe barbarities repay ! 
For ah! could Hector merit thus? whoſe breath 
Expir'd not meanly, in unactive death: 
He pour'd his lateſt blood in manly fight, 
And fell a hero in his country's right. 

Seek not to ſtay me, nor my ſoul affright 
With words of omen, like a bird of night; 
(Reply'd unmov'd the venerable man) 


Tis heav'n commands me, and you urge in vain. ' 270 


265 


V. 265. He pour'd his lateſt blood in manly fight, 

And fell a hero This whole diſ- 
courſe of Hecuba is exceedingly natural, ſhe aggravates 
the features of Achilles, and ſoftens thoſe of Hector: her 
anger blinds her ſo much, that ſhe can ſee nothing great 
in Achilles, and her fondneſs fo much, that ſhe can dif- 
cern no defects in Hector. Thus ſhe draws Achilles in 
the fierceſt colours, like a Barbarian, and calls him S: 
but at the ſame time ſorgets that Hector ever fled from 
Achilles, and in the original directly tells us that he knew 
not how to fear, or how to fly, Euſtathius. 


248 HO M E R's 1 L ITA D. Book XXIV. 


Had any mortal voice th' injunction laid, 

Nor augur, prieſt, or ſeer had been obey'd. 

A preſent Goddeſs brought the high command, 
1 ſaw, I heard her, and the word ſhall ſtand. 


I go, ye Gods! obedient to your eall: 275 


If in yon' camp your pow'rs have doom'd my fall, 

Content——By the ſame hand let me expire ! 

Add to the flaughter'd ſon the wretched fire ! 

One cold embrace at leaſt may be allow'd, 

And my laſt tears flow mingled with his blood! 280 
From forth his open'd ſtores, this ſaid, he drew 

Twelve coſtly carpets of refulgent hue, 


As many veſts, as many mantles told, 

And twelve fair veils and garments ſtiff with gold. 

Two tripods next, and twice two chargers ſhine; 288 

With ten pure talents from the richeſt mine; 

And laſt a Jarge well labour'd bowl had place, 

(The pledge of treaties once with friendly Thrace) 

Scem'd all too mean the ſtores he could employ, 

For one laſt look to buy him back to Troy! 290 
Lo! the fad father, frantic with his pain, 


Around him furious drives his menial. train: 


V. 291. Lo! the ſad father, etc.] This behaviour of 
Priam is very natural to a perſon in his circumſtances z 
the loſs of his favourite ſon makes ſo deep an impref- 
fion upon his ſpirits, that he is incapable of conſolation; 
he is diſpleaſed with every body; he is angry he knows 
not why; the diforder and hurry of his ſpirits make 
him break out into paſſionate expreſſions, and thoſe ex- 
preſſions are contained in ſhort periods, very natural to 
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Er Book XXIV. HO M E R's ILIA D. 249 
In vain each ſlave with duteous care attends, 
Each office hurts him, and each face offends. 
What make ye here? officious crouds! (he cries) 295 
Hence! nor obtrude your anguiſh on my eyes. ; 
| Have ye no griefs at home, to fix ye there; 
Am I the only object of deſpair ? 


bs 3.4 


men in anger, who give not themſelves leiſure to expreſs 
their ſentiments at full length: it is from the ſame paſ- 
ſion that Priam, in the ſecond ſpeech, treats all his ſons. 
with the utmoſt indignity, calls them gluttons, dancers, 
and flatterers, Euſtathius very juſtly remarks, that he 
had Paris particularly in his eye; but his anger makes 
him transfer that charaQer to the reſt of his children, 
not being calm enough to make a diſtinction between 
the innocent and guilty, 

That paſſage where he runs into the praiſes of Hector, 
is particularly natural: his concern and fondneſs make 
him as extravagant in the commendation of him, as in 
the diſparagement of his other ſons: they are leſs than 
mortals, he more than man, Rapin has cenſured this 
anger of Priam as a breach of the manners, and ſays he 
might have ſhewn himſelf a father, otherwiſe than by 
this uſage of his children. But whoever conſiders his 
circumſtances, will judge after another manner. Priam, 
after having been the moſt wealthy, moſt powerful and 
formidable monarch of Aſia, becomes all at once the 
moſt miſerable of men; he loſes in leſs than eight days 
the belt of his army, and a great number of virtuous 
ſons; he loſes the bravelt of them all, his glory and his 
defence, the gallant Hector. This laſt blow ſinks bim 
quite, and changes him ſo much, that he is no Jonger 
the ſame: he becomes impatient, frantic, unreaſonable ! 
the terrible effect of ill fortune] whoever has the leaft 
inſight into nature, muſt admire ſo fine a picture of the 
force of adverſity on an unhappy old man. 
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230 HOM'ER's TLIA D. Book XXIV” 


Am I become my people's common ſhow, 
Set up by Jove your ſpectacle of woe? 


No, you muſt feel him too; yourſelves muſt fall; 


The ſame ſtern God to ruin gives you all: 

Nor is great Hector loſt by me alone; 

Your ſole defence, your guardian pow'r is gone 
I ſee your blood the fields of Phrygia drown, 

I ſee the ruins of your ſmoking town! 

Oh ſend me, Gods! ere that ſad day ſhall come, 
A willing ghoſt to Pluto's dreary dome ! 

He ſaid, and feebly drives his friends away: 
The ſorrowing friends his frantic rage obey. 
Next on his ſons his erring fury falls, 
Polites, Paris, Agathon, he calls, 

His threats Deiphobus and Dius hear, 
Hippothous, Pammon, Helenus the ſeer, 
And gen'rous Antiphon : for yet theſe nine 
Surviv'd, fad relics of his num'rous line, 
Inglorious ſons of an unhappy fire F 
Why did not all in HeQor's cauſe expire? 
Wretch that I am ! my braveſt offspring ſlain, 
You, the diſgrace of Priam's houſe, remain ! 
Meſtor the brave, renown'd in ranks of war, 
With Troilus, dreadful on his ruſhing car, 


— 


300. 


305 


310 


315 


320 


V. 313. Deiphobus and Dius.) It has been a diſpute 


whether 47os or 'Ayav3x, in V. 251, was a proper name; 


fures us that Dios was a ſpurious ſon of Priam. 


but Pherecydes (ſays Euſſathius) determines it, and aſ- 


Bock XXIV. HOMER's TLIAD, 257 
And laſt great Hector, more than man divine, 
For ſure he ſeem'd not of terreſtrial line! 

All thoſe relentleſs Mars untimely ſlew, 327 

And left me theſe, a ſoft and ſervile crew, | : 
Whoſe days the feaſt and wanton dance employ, 
Gluttons and flatt'rers, the contempt of Troy! 

Why teach ye not my rapid wheels to run, 
And ſpeed my journey to redeem my ſon? 330 

Ihe ſons their father's wretched age revere, 
Forgive his anger, and produce the car. 

High on the ſeat the cabinet they bind: | | 

The new-made car with ſolid beauty ſhin'd; 

Box was the-yoke, emboſt with coſtly pains, 335 
And hung with ringlets to receive the reins; | 
Nine cubits long the traces ſwept the ground 

Theſe to the chariot's poliſh'd pole they bound, 

Then fix'd a ring the running reins to guide, 

And cloſe beneath the gather'd ends were tyd. 340 
Next with the gifts (the price of Hector ſlain) | 
The fad attendants load the groaning wain: 

Laſt to the yoke the well-match'd mules they bring, | 
(The gift of Myſia to the Trojan king.) 

But the fair horſes, long his darling care, 345 
Himſelf receiv'd, and harneſs'd to his car: 


V. 342. The ſad attendants load the groaning. wain,) 
It is neceſſary to obſerve to the reader, to avoid confu- 
fon, that two cars are here prepared; the one drawn 
by mules, to carry the preſents, and to bring back the 
body of Hector; the other drawn by horſes, in which 
The herald and Priam rode. Euſtathius. 


.252 HOMER's I LI AD. Bock XXIV, 
Griey'd as he was, he not this taſk deny'd; 
The hoary herald help'd him at his fide. 
While careful theſe the gentle courſers join'd, 
Sad Hecuba approach'd with anxious mind; 350 
A golden bowl that ſoam'd with fragrant wine, 
(Libation deſtin'd to the pow'r divine) 
Held in her right, before the ſteeds ſhe ſtands, 
And thus conſigus it to the monarch's hands. 

Take this, and pobrto Jove; that ſafe from harms, 355 
His grace reſtore thee to our roof, and arms. 
Since victor of thy fears, and ſlighting mine, 
Heav'n, or thy foul, inſpire this bold deſign: 
Pray to that God, who high on Ida's brow 
Surveys thy deſolated realms below, 360 
His winged meſſenger to ſend from high, 
And lead thy way with heay'nly augury: 
Let the ſtrong ſov'reign of the plumy race 
Tow'r on the right of yon' æthereal ſpace. 
That ſign beheld, and ſtrengthen'd from above, 365 
Boldly purſue the journey mark'd by Jove; | 
But if the God his augury denies, 
Suppreſs thy impulſe, nor reje& advice. 

'Tis juſt (ſaid Priam) to the fire above 
To raiſe our hands, for who ſo good as Jove ? 370 
He ſpoke, and bad th* attendant handmaid bring 
The pureſt water of the living ſpring: ] 
(Her ready hands the ewer and baſon held) 
Then took the golden cup his queen had fill'd; 


v. 


Are Fenn 1 1 14% 253 


on the mid pavement pours Weng” 55 
Uplifts his eyes, and calls the pow'r divin VI 
Oh firſt, and greateſt! heat 's imperial Jord! 


On lofty Ida's fly hitt adot Af © 4 LEE go i 
To ſtern Achilles now dire" my ways,” OP * 2 0 
And teach him mercy when a father prays.” f : * 380 a 


If ſuch thy will, diſpatch from yonder ſky 

Thy ſacred bird, celeſtial ; augury! b. 

Let the ſtrong ſoy” reign, of the plumy race 

Tow'r off the right of yon“ zthereal ſpace: * Rk 

$0 ſhall thy ſoppliant, ſtrengthen d from above, at 395 

Fearleſs purſue the; journey mark'd by Jove. 
Jove heard his pray'r, and from the throne on high 

Diſpatch'd his bird, celeſtial augury! mY 

The ſwift wing'd chaſer of the feather de game, ny 

And known to Gods by Perenos? lofty name. 390 

Wide, as appears ſome palace · gate diſplay' d, 

So broad, his pinions ſtretch'd their ample ſhade, 

As ſtooping dexter with reſounding wings 

Th' imperial bird deſcends in airy rings, 


V. 377. Oh rſt, and greateſt !. etc.] Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves, that there is not one inſtance in the whole Ilias 
of any prayer that was juſtly preferred, that failed of 
ſucceſs. This proceeding of Homer's is very judicious, 
and anſwers exactly to the true end of poetry, which is 
to pleaſe and inſtruct. Thus Priam prays that Achilles 


may ceaſe bis, wrath, and compaſſionate bis miſeries; 


and Jupiter grauts his requeſt : the unfortunate king 

obtains compaſſion, and in his molt inveterate enemy 

finds a friend, | \ 
a, | 
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254 HOME R's 1 LI A D. Bock XXIV. 


A dawn of joy in ev'ry face appears: 395 
The mourning matron dries her tim'rous tears. 


Swift on the car th' impatient monarch ſprung ; 


The brazen portal in his paſſage rung. 
The mules preceding draw the loaded wain, 


Charg'd with the gifts; Idæus holds the rein: | 420 
The king himſelf his gentle ſteeds controuls, 


And thro' ſurrounding friends the chariot rolls. 
On his ſlow wheels the following people wait, 
Mourn at each ſtep, and give him up to fate; 
With hands uplifted, eye him as he paſt, 405 
And gaze upon him as they gaz'd their laſt. 
Now forward fares the father on his way, 

Thro' the lone fields, and back to Ilion they. 

Great Jove beheld him as he croſt the plain, 

And felt the woes of miſerable man, 419 
Then thus to Hermes, Thou whoſe conſtant cares 


Still ſuccour mortals, and attend their pray'rs; 


Behold an object to thy charge conſign'd, 
If ever pity touch'd thee for mankind. x 
Go, guard the fire; th' obſerving foe prevent, 47 5 
And ſafe conduct him to Achilles' tent. 

The God obeys, his golden pinions binds, 
And mounts incumbent on the wings of winds, 


v. 417. Thedeſcription Mercury.] A man muſt have 
no taſte for poetry that does not admire this ſublime 
deſcription : Virgil has tranſlated it almoſt verbatim in 
the 4th book of the Æneis, V. 240. 


le patris magni parere parabat 
In erio, et trim m pedibus talaria nectit 
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nook RXV. HOME R's IL IAB 555 
That high thro' fields of air his flight ſuſtain,” - | 
O'er the wide earth, and o'er the boundleſs main: 420 
Then graſps the wand that cauſes fleep to fly, 
Or in ſoft ſlumbers ſeals the wakeful eyes 

Thus arm'd, fwift Hermes ſteers his airy way, 

And ſtoops on Helleſpont's reſounding fea.” 

A beauteous youth, majeſtic and divine, 0 - | 
He ſeem'd; : fair offspring of ſome * line! 


Aurea, gue ſublime alis , foe £quora ſupra, 
Seu terram rapido pariter cum flamine portant. 
Tum virgam capit, hac animas ille evocat orco 
Pallentes, alias ſub triſtia tartara mittit ; 
Dat ſomnos, edimitque, et lumina morte reſtgnat. 


Tt is hard to determine which is more excellent, the 
copy, or the original: Mercury appears in both pictures 
with equal majeſty; and the Roman dreſs becomes him 
as well as the Grecian, Virgil has added the latter part 
of the fifth, and the whole fixth line, to Homer, which 
makes it ſill more full and majeſtical. 

Give me leave to produce a paſſage out of Milton of 
near affinity with the lines above, which is not inferior 
to Homer or Virgil: it is the r -(r5y of the oy 


of an an gel. 

— Down thither, prone in flight 

He ſpeeds , and tho the vaſt ethereal ſty | 

Sails between worlds and worlds ; with ſteady wing * 
Now on the polar winds : then with gilt e 
Winnows the buxom air 


Of beaming ſunny rays a golden tiar 


Circled his head, nor leſs his locks behind _ 
Illuftriogs, on his ſpoulders fledg'd with wings, 
Lay wavi ng round,——etc. 
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256 OM ER IL IA. Book XXIV. 
Now twilight veil'd the glaring face of day, 
And clad the duſky fields in ſober gray; 
What time the herald and the hoary king - 
Their chariots, ſtopping, at the ſilver ſpring 436 
That cireling Ilus' ancient marble flows, | Fa 
Allow'd their mules and ſteeds a ſhort repoſe. 


gui Wi b. 


Thro' the dim ſhade the herald firlt eſpies 
A man's approach, and thus to Priam cries. 11 
I mark ſome foe's adincce: O king ! beware; - 37 


This hard adventure claims thy utmoſt care: 
For much I fear, deſtruction hovers nigh : 
Our ſtate aſks counſel; is it belt to fly ? 

Or, old and helpleſs, at his feet to fall, 


(Two ed ſuppliants) and for ee call? 449 


1 mids 427; Now noifight veil dthe gloring fate of as; 1 


The poet by ſuch intimations as theſe recalls to our 


minds the exact time which Priam takes up in his jour: 
ney to Achilles: he ſet out in the evening; and by the 
time that be had reached the tomb of Thus, it was grown 
ſomewhat dark, which ſhews that this tomb ſtood at 
ſome diſtance from the eity: here: Mercury meets him, 
and when it was quite dark, guides him into the preſence 
of Achilles. By theſe methods we. may diſcover how 
exactly the poet preſerves the unities of time and place, 
and he allots ſpace fuffictent for the actions which he 
deſcribes, and yet does not eroud more · incidents into 
any interval of time than may be executed in as much 
at he allows: thus it being improbable. that ſo ſtubhorn 
a man as Achilles ſhould relent in a few moments, the 
poet allows a whole night for this affair, fo that Priam 
has leiſure enough to go and return, and time enough 
remaining to perfuade Achilles. | 
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Book XXIV. HOMER's I LTAD. 
Th' afflied monarch ſhiver'd with'deſpairz 

Pale grew his face, and upright ſtood his hair; 

Sunk was his heart; his colour went and came; 

A ſudden trembling ſhook his aged frame: odr. 

When Hermes greeting, touch'd his royal hand, 443 

And gentle, thus accoſts with kind demand, 
Say whither, father ! when each mortal fight 


Js a in levy thou wander'ſt throꝰ the night? 


y. 447- etc. The ſpeech of Meregry to Pries 3 I ſhall 


not trouble the reader with the dreams of Euſtathius, 


who tells us that this fiction of Mercury, is partly true 
and partly falſe; It is true that his father is old; for Ju- 
piter is king of the whole univerſe, was from eternity, 
and created both men and gods: in like manner, when 
Mercury fays be is the ſeventh child of his father, Eu- 
ſtathius affirms that he meant that there were fix planets 
beſides Mercury. Sure it requires great painsand thought 
to be ſo learnedly abſurd: the ſuppoſition which he 
makes afterwards is far more natural, Priam, ſays he, 
might by chance meet with one of the Myrmidons, who 
might conduct him unobſerved through the camp into 
the preſence of Achilles: and as the execution of any 
wiſe deſign is aſcribed to Pallas, ſo may this clandeſtine 
enterprize be ſaid to be managed by the guidance of 
Mercury. 

But perhaps this whole paſſage may be better explained 
by having recourſe to the Pagan theology: it was an 
opinion that obtained in thoſe early days, that Jupiter 
frequently ſent ſome friendly meſſengers to protect the 
innocent, ſo that Homer might intend to give his readers 
a ledure of morality, by telling us that this unhappy ; 
king was under the protection of the gods. | | 

Madam Dacier carries it farther, Homer (ſay fhe} 
inſtructed by tradition, knew. that God ſends his angels 
to the ſuccour of the afflicted. The ſcripture is fall of 
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258 HOME R's IL I A D. Book XXIV, 
Why roam thy males and ſteeds the plains along, 
'Thro' Grecian foes, ſo num rous and ſo ſtrong! 450 
What could'ſt thou hope, ſhould-theſe thytreaſures view, 
Theſe, who with endleſs hate thy race purſue ? |, 7 
For what defence, alas! could'ſt thou provide? 
Thy ſelf not young, a weak old man thy guide. 45 
Vet ſuffer not thy ſoul to ſink with dread; 455 
From me no harm ſhall touch thy rev'rend hats, 
From Greece I'll guard thee too; for in thoſe lines 
The living image of my father ſhines, * 

Thy words, that ſpeak benevolence of ied 


Are true, my ſon! (the god - like fire rejoin'd) 460 


Great are my hazards; but the Gods ſuryey _ 
My lieps, and; fend thee, guardian of wy wax. 


——__ of this 699 The rey of Tobit have 2 von · 
derful relation with this of Homer: Tobit ſent his ſon 
10 Rages, a city of Media, to receive a conſiderable ſum; 

Tobias did not know the way; he found: at his door a 
young man clothed with a majeſtic glory, which attract · 
ed admiration; it was an angel under the form of a man, 
This angel being aſked who he was, anſwered (as Mer- 
cury does here) by a ſition ; he ſaid'that he was of the 
children of Iſrael, that his name was Azarias, and that 
he was ſon of Ananias. This angel conducted Tobias 
in ſafety; he gave him inſtructions; and when he was 
to receive the recompence which the father and ſom of- 
fered him, he declared that he was the angel of the Lord, 
took his flight towards heaven, and diſappeared. Here 
is a great conformity in the ideas and in the ſtyle; and , 
the example of our author ſo long before Tobit, proves, 

that this opinion of God's ſending his angels to the aid 
of man was very common, and much - ſpread amongſt 
me Pagays in thoſe mer times. Dac ier. 
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Book XXIV. HOME R's 1 EIA D. 29 
Hail, and be bleſt! for ſcarce of mortal kind 
Appear thy form, thy feature, and thy min. 
Nor true are all thy words, nor erring wide; 

(The ſacred meſſenger of heay'n reply'd)- 1 + 7 ! 14 
But ſay, convey'ft thou tbro' the lonely plains 
What yet molt precious of thy ſtore remains, 

To lodge in ſafety with ſome friendly hand? . 
Prepar'd perchance to leave thy native land. 40 
Or fly'ſt thou now ? what hopes can Troy retain? 

Thy matchleſs ſon, her guard and glory, ſlain } 

The king alarm'd. Say what, and whence thou 1 

Who ſearch the ſorrows of a parent's heart, 

And know ſo well bow go&like Hector dy'd? - 475 
Thus Priam ſpoke,.and Hermes thus reply d. 

Jou tempt me, father, and with pity touch: 

On this fad ſubject you enquire too much. 

Oft' have theſe eyes that god - lke Hector view d 

In glorĩous . ſight with Grecian blood embru d: 480 

I ſaw him, when like Jove.his flames he toſt 

©nthouſand ſhips, and-wither'd half a hoſt': 

I ſaw, but help'd-not : ſtern Achilles' ire 


Forbad aſſiſtance, and enjoy'd thethre. 

For him I ferye, of Myrmidonian race; 485 
One ſhip convyey'd us from our native places; 
FolyCtor is my ſire, an bonour'd nem, 0 


Old like thyſelf, and not unknown to fame; 
Of ſev'n his ſons by whom the loſt was caſt 
To ſerve our prince, it fell on me, the laſt. 490 


20 HOMER's 1 LI A D. Book xxIV. 


To watch this quarter my adventure falls, et 
For with the morn the Greeks attack . n * 
| Sleepleſs they ſit, impatient to engage, 5 
And ſcarce their rulers check their n rage. 
If then thou art of ſtern Pelides train, 495 
(The mournful monarch thus rejoin'd again) 
Ah tell me truly, where, oh! where are laid 
My ſon's dear relies? what befalls him dead? _ 
Have dogs diſmember'd on the naked plains 
Or yet unmangled reſt his cold remains? 300 
O favour'd of the ſkies! (thus anſwer'd then 
The pow'r that mediates between Gods and men) 
Nor dogs nor vultures have thy Hector rent, ; - 4 
But whole he lies, neglected in the tent: 15 
This the twelfth ev'ning ſince he reſted there, 505 
Untouch'd by worms, untainted by the air. 
Still as Aurora's ruddy beam is ſpread, 
Round his friend's tomb Achilles drags the dead: 
Yet undisfigur'd, or in limb or face, | 
All freſh he lies, with ev'ry living grace, 510 
Majeſtical in death! no ſtains are found | 
O'er all the corſe, and clos'd is ev'ry wound; 4 
(Tho' many a wound they gave) ſome heav'nly care, 
Some hand divine, preſerves him ever fair: 
Or all the hoſt of heay'n, to whom he led . 515 
A life ſo grateful, ſtill regard him dead. | 
| Thus ſpoke to Priam the celeſtial guide, 
And joyful thus the royal ſire reply'd, 
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My ſon forgot not, in exalted. pow, rz 2 


rock XXIV. 0058s 11145. ae 


Bleſt is the man who pays the. Gods above . 
The conſtant tribute of reſpect and love! 3520 
Thoſe who inhabit the Olympian bow' 8 


And heay* n. that ev 'ry virtue bears i in mind, 5 5 We 
Ev'n to the aſhes of the juſt, is kind. «© 1 3 
But thou, oh gen' tous youth ! this 2 — take, ; 0 15 
A pledge of gratitude for Hectorꝰs ſake; 
And while the fav. ring Gods our ſteps ſurvey, 
Safe to Pelides t tent conduct my way. bs 
'To whom the latent God, 0 king farbea 28 
To tempt my youth, for apt is youth to err: 1 | 
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But can I, abſent from my prince's ſight, 


Take gifts | in ſecret, that muſt ſhun the light? 


v. 519. Bleſt is the man, vel] fines highd, 
after a beautiful and long fahle, to give the moral of it, 
and diſplay, his poetical Juſtice i in rewards and puniſh- 
ments: thus Hector fought in a bad cauie, and there- 
fore ſuffers in the defence of it; but becauſe he was a 
good man, and obedient to the gods in other reſpects, 
his very remains become the care of heaven. 

I think it neceſſary to take notice to the reader, that 
nothing is more admirable than the conduct of Homer 
throughout his whole poem, in reſpect to . He 
juſtiſies the character of Horace, 


Aud pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, guid non, 
Pleniug et nelius Chryſippo et Crautore dicit. M 


If the reader does not obſerve the morality of the 
mas, be loſes half, and the nobler part of its beauty: 
he rends it as a common romance, and miſtakes the 
chief aim of it, which is to inſtruct, 

V. $31. But can I, alſeus, etc. ] In the e 
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Thee, far as Argos, pleas'd T could convey 2 


# Homtwttian poo ty 


What from our maſter's int'reſt thus we draw, 
1s but a licens'd theft that ſeapes the law. 


Reſpecting him, my ſoul abjures th' offence ; 8: = 
| n 


And as the crime, I dread the conſequence, 


Guard of thy life, and partner of thy way. 
On thee' attend, thy ſafety to maintain, 
O'er patbleſs forefts, or the roring main. $40 
He ſaid, then took the chariot at a bound, | 
And ſnatch'd the reins, and whirl'd the laſh around: 
Before th' 1 inſpiring God that prg'd them on, 
The courſers fly, with ſpirit not their own. | 
And now they reach'd the naval walls, and found 545 
The guards repaſting, while the bowls go round; 
On theſe the virtue of his wand he tries, 


And pours deep lumber on their watchful eyes: 


Then heav'd the maſſy gates, remov'd the bars, 
And o'er the trenches led the rolling cars, 550 


_ Unſeen, thro? all the hoſtile camp they went, 


And now approach'd Pelides lofty tent. 


this * which I have paraphraſed / a tee) the wiad 
Zvxcuny is remarkable. Priam offers Mercury (whem 
he looks upon as a ſoldier of Achilles) a preſent, which 
he refuſes becauſe his prince is ignorant of it: this pre- 
ſent he calls a direct theft or robbery ; which- may ſhew 
us how ſtrict the notions of juſtice: were in the days of 


Homer, when if a priace's ſervant received any preſent 
without the knowlege of his maſter, he was _— 2 


thief and a robber. Euſtathius. 
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Book XXIV. HO * E R's „I. LI 15. 263 
Of fir the roof was rais d, and cover d oer 


With reeds collected from the marſhy ſhore 3 ; 
And, fenc'd with paliſades, a hall of ſtate, _ TEE © - 
(The work of ſoldiers) where the hero fate, 


5. 563. of 52 the Thef 4 war raid. x 1 have in the 
1 of theſe obſervations deicribed the method of en- 
camping uſed by the Grecians: the reader has here a 
full and exact deſcription of the tent of Achilles: this 
royal pavilion was built with long paliſadoes made of 
fir: the top of it covered with reeds, and the infide was 
divided into ſeveral apartments: thus Achilles had his 
«Un Hν,m, or large hall, and behind jt were lodging 
rooms. So in the ninth book Phenix has a bed pre- 

for him in one apartment, Patroclus has another 
for himſelf and his captive Iphis, and Achilles has a third 
for himſelf and his miſtreſs Diomeda. | 

But we muſt not imagine that the other Myrthidons 
had tents of the like dimenſions : they were, as Euſta- 
thius obſerves, inferior to this royal one of Achilles: 
which indeed is no better than an hovel, yet agrees very 
well with the duties of a ſoldier, and the BOY of 
thoſe early times. 

I am of opinion that ſuch fixed tents were not uſed 
by the Grecians in their common marches, but only du- 
ring the time of ſieges, when their long ſtay-in one 
place made it neceſſary to build ſuch tents as are here 
deſcribed ; at other times they lay like Diomed in the 


* 
"if * ? 


tenth book, in the open air, their ſpears ſtanding up- 


right, to be ready upon any alarm; and with the hides 
of beaſts ſpread on the ground, inſtead of a bed. 

It is worthy obſervation, that Homer even upon ſo 
trivial an occaſion as the deſcribing the tent of Achilles, 
takes an opportunity to ſhew the ſuperior ſtrength of 
his hero; and tells us that three men could fcarce open 
the door of his pavilion, but Achilles could own ite - 
lone. 


* * 
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Large was the dor, whoſe well. compatted | firen bsh 
A ſolid pine- tree barr'd, of wond'rous length; 

Scarce three ſtrong Greeks could lift its mighty weight, 
But great Achilles ſingly dos'd the Cate, ws "769 
This. Hermes (ſuch the power of Gods) ſet wide; 
Then ſwift alighted the celeſtial guide, . 5 00 
And thus, reveal'd. Hear prince and underſtand ö 
Thou ow'ſt thy guidance to no mortal band: 1 
Hermes I am, deſcended from above, r 4 
The king of arts, the meſſenger of eee 
a Farewell: PRs Achilles ſight T fly; 70 
Uncommon art ſuch'favours of the ſky, 
Nor ſtand confeſt to frail mortality. 


Now fearleſs enter, and prefer thy lo 5 I . 550 | 


_ bim by his father's ſilver Gay >: Lol 


y. 40 Ner ſand confe YT; to frail . Falls. 
thius thinks it was from this maxim, that the princes 
of the caſt aſſumed that air of majeſty. which ſeparates 
them from the fight of their ſubjects ; but I ſhould ra- 
ther believe that Homer copied this after the origmals, 


rom ſome kings of his time: it not being unlikely that 


this policy i is very ancient. Dacier. 

V. 571. Adjure him by his father, etc. Euſtathios 
obſerves that Priam does not intirely follow the inftruc- 
tions of Mercury, but only calls to his remembrance his 
aged father Peleus : and this was judiciouſly done by 
Priam: for what motive to compaſſion could ariſe from 
the mention of Thetis, who was a goddeſs, and incap- 
able of misfortune ? Or how could Neoptolemus be any 
inducement to make Achilles pity Priam, when at the 
ſame time he flouriſhed in the greateſt proſperity ? there- 
fore Priam only mentions his father Peleus, who, like 
him, ſtood upon the very brink of the grave, and was 
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His ſon, his mother! urge him to beſtow 

Whatever pity that ſtern heart can know. | 
Thus having ſaid, beige from bis ge, 

And in a moment ſhot into the ſkies: Waun 

The king, confirm'd from heav'n, en there, 

And left his aged herald on the car. 1 

With ſolemn pace throꝰ various rooms he went, 

And ſound Achilles in his inner tent? 

There ſate the hero; Aleimus the brave, 

And great Automedon, attendance gave: 

Theſe ſerv d his perſon at the royal feaſt, 

Around, at awful diſtance, ſtood the reſt. 

Unſeen by theſe, the king his entry made; 
And proſtrate now before A * 53; 
Sudden, (a venerable fight !) appears; wh 
Embrac'd his knees, and bath'd his bands i in tenz 


liable to the ſame e he ſaffered. Theſe are 
the remarks of Euſtathius; but how then ſhall we juſtify 
Mercury, who gave him ſuch improper inſtructions with 
relation to Thetis? All that can be ſaid in defence of 
the poet is, that Thetis, though a goddeſs, has through 
the whole courſe of the Ilias been deſcribed as a partner 
in all the afflitions of Achilles, and conſequently might 
be made uſe of as an inducement to raiſe the compaſſion 
of Achilles, Priam might have ſaid, I conjure thee by 
the love thou beareſl to thy mother, take pity on me 
for if ſne who is a goddeſs would grieve for the loſs of 
her beloved ſon, how greatly muſt the lofs of Heer 
afflict the unfortunate Hecuba and Priam ? 

V. 586. Sudden, (a venerable ſight!) a 1 
ſancy this interview between Priam and Achilles would 
ſurniſn an admirable ſubject for a painter, in the ſurprize 
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266 HOME R's I LI A D. Book XXIV. 


Thoſe direful hands his kiſſes preſs d, embrud 
Ev'n with the beſt, the deareſt of his blood! ,. .. 
As when a.wreteb; (who conſcious of his crime, 590 


Purſu'd for murder, flies his native clime) 


Juſt gains ſome frontier, breathleſs, pale! amaz'd! HIT 
All gaze, all wonder: thus Achilles gaz d: 
Thus ſtood th? attendants ſtupid with ſurprize 
All mute, yet ſeem'd to queſtion with their eyes: 595 


Each look'd on other, none the ſilence broke, 


Till thus at laſt the kingly ſuppliant ſpoke. 
Ah think, thou favour'd of the pow'rs divine! 
Think of tby father's age, and pity mine! 


of Achilles, and the other ſpectators, the attitude of 


Priam, and the forrows-in' = countenance of this un 


fortunate king. 

That circumſtance of Priam 8 kiſſog the bands of 
Achilles is inimitably fine; he kiſſed, ſays Homer, the 
hands of Achilles; thoſe terrible, urderaus hands that 
had robbed him of ſo many ſons : by theſe' two words 
the poet recalls to our mind all the noble actions per- 
formed by Achilles in the whole Ilias; and at the ſame 
time ſtrikes us with the utmoſt compaſſion for this un- 
happy king, who'is reduced ſo low, as to be obliged to 
kiſs thoſe hands that had ſlain his ſubjects, and ruined 
his kingdom and family. 

v. 598. The ſpeech of Priam to Achilles. ] The cu- 
riofity of the reader muſt needs be awakened to know 
how Achilles would behave to this unfortunate king ; it 
requires all the art of the poet to ſuſtain the violent 
character of Achilles, and yet at the ſame time to ſoften 
him into compaſſion, To this end the poet uſes no 
preamble, but breaks directly into that circumſtance 
which is moſt likely to mollify him, and the two firſt 
words he utters are, wvnoa INlavpog, fee thy father, O A- 
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Book XXIV. HOME R's I LIA D. 267 
In me, that father's rev rend image trace, 600 
Thoſe ſilver hairs, that venerable face: 4 4 
His trembling limbs, his helpleſs perſon, ſee! 

In all my equal, but in miſery! / | 

Yet now, perhaps, ſome turn of human fate 
Expels him helpleſs from his peaceful ſtate; 605 
Think, from ſome pow'rful foe thou ſee'ſt him * 
And beg protection with a feeble cry. 

Yet (till one comfort in his ſoul may riſe; 

He hears his foo ſtill lives to OY eyes; - 


chilles in ef Nothing ec 1 be more 1 imagine. 
ed than this entrance into his ſpeech ; Achilles has every 
where been deſcribed as bearing a great affeQion to his 
father, and by two words the poet recails all the ten- 
derneſs that love and duty can ſuggeſt to an affectionate 
5 2 an 
Priam tells Achilles, that Hector fell in the defence 
of his country: I am far from thinking that this was 
inſerted accidentally; it could not fail of having a very 
good effect upon Achilles, not only as one brave man 
naturally loves another, but as it implies that Hector had 
no particular enmity againſt Achilles, but that though he 
fought againſt him, it was in defence of his country, 

The reader will obſerve that Priam repeats the be- 
ginning of his ſpeech, and recalls his father to his me- 
mory in the concluſion of it. This is done with great 
judgment; the poet takes care to enforce his petition 
with the ſtrongeſt motive, and leaves it freſh upon his 
memory; and poſſibly Priam might perceive-that the 
mention of his father had made a deeper impreſſion up- 
on Achilles than any other part of his petition, there- 
fore while the mind of Achilles dwells upon it, he again 
ſets him before his imagination by this zepetitzon, and 
ſoftens him into compaſſion. 
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And heariug ſtill may hope, a better day 

May ſend him thee, to chaſe that foe away. 
No comſort to my griefs, no hopes remain, 
The beſt, the braveſt of my ſons are ſlain! 
Yet what a race; ere Greece to Ilion came, 
The pledge of many a lov'd, and loving dame: 


Nineteen one mother bore—Dead, all are dead? 


How oft”, alas! has wretched Priam bled ? 
Still one was left, their loſs to recompenſe; 
His father's hope, his country's laſt defence. 
Him too thy rage has lain! beneath thy ſteel - 
Unhappy in his country's cauſe he fell! 


For him, thro? hoſtile camps I bent my way, 


For him thus proſtrate at thy feet I lay; 

Large gifts proportion'd to thy wrath I bear; 

Oh hear the wretched, and the Gods revere |! 
Think of thy father, and this face behold ! 

See him in me, as helpleſs and as old! 

Tho” not ſo wretched : there he yields to me, 

The firſt of men in ſov'reign miſery. 

Thus forc'd to kneel, thus grov'ling to embrace 

The ſcourge and ruin of my realm and race: 

Suppliant my children's murd'rer to implore, 


68 H O M E R's 1 LI A D. Book XXIV: 
dbb 


615 


620 


630 


And kiſs thoſe hands yet reeking with their gore! 


Theſe words ſoft pity in the chief inſpire, 
Touch'd with the dear remembrance of his fire. 


635 


5. 634. Theſe words ſoft pity, ete.] We are now 
come almoſt to the end of the poem, and copſequently 
to the end of the anger of achilles: : and Homer has de- 


* 


23 r 3 Lam 
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The old man's check be-yeatly add away; iT 
Now each by turns indulg' d the e eg 7 3b 
And now the mingled tides together ff 1 
This low on earth, that gently bending. oer, 
A father one, and ons a ſon deplore: UE 0. 5 
But great Achilles diff rent paſſions rend, is 
4oy now his fire he mohrns, and nom his * 
h' infectious ſaftneſa thro? the ee . 7 
One univerſal ſolemi ſhow r began a 3419 x: > 
They bore as heroes, but they felt as wan. ts gik 
Satiate at length, with pgaveiling es, en 


From the high throve, Gyips Achilles roſe; „ 
The rev'rend monarch by the hand he rais dj /; 
On his white beard and form majeſtic bed, e er, 


„ 
n 


Not uorelentivg then ſerene began — ben abit 
With words to ſoothe the, miſerable man. 4 
Alas! ! wala of: angyjſh, haſt thou We '4 


$64 $5657 5 er 

Unhappy Pace | thus gvarglels e, 18% G0 013 
28 zarte bus: 42", n (tis ne Ai 4 
ſcribed the abatement of it a Alten judgmeds. 
We niay here obſerve ho- neceſſury the conduct of 
Homer was; in fending:; Fhetis to prepare her ſon ta uſe 
Priam with:civility:_ it would have been ill ſuited with 
the violent temper of Achilles io have uſed Priam with 
tenderneſs without ſuch pre· adhonĩtiom nay, the un- 
expected ſight of his enemy might probably have carried 
him into violence and rage: but Homer has avoided 
theſe abſurdities; for Achilles beiug already prepared 

for a reconciliation, the miſery, of this venerable PR 
naturally melts im into:compaſton.,i!! 1-2 7» : 
V. 653. Achiliey's. peach to Proan 3 Thereria not 
| Z 3 
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250 H O M E R's 1 I I A D. Book XXIV. 
To paſs thro'-foes, and thus undaunted face 635 


The man whole: fury has deſtroy'd thy race? 
Heav'n ſure has arm'd thee with a heart of ſteel, 

A ſtrength proportion d to the woes you feel. 
Riſe then: let reaſon mitigate our care: ; 


To mourn, avails not: man is born to bear. 66 


Such is, alas! the Gods ſevere decree: 

They, only they are bleſt, and only free. 

To urns by Jove's high throne have ever ſtood, 
The ſource of evil one, and e - 


more e beantiſul palkage i in the whole Ilias than this befote 


us: Homer to ſhew that Achilles was not a mere ſoldier, 
here draws him as a perſon of excellent ſenſe and ſound 
reaſon: Plato himſelf (who condemns this paſſage) 


eould not ſpeak more like a true philoſopher: and it 


was a piece of great judgment thus to deſcribe him; 


for the reader would have retained but a very indifferent ' 


opinion of the hero of a poem, that had no qualification 
but mere ſtrength: it alſo ſhews the art of the poet 


thus to defer this part of his character to the very con- 


eluſion of the poem: by theſe means he fixes an idea of 
his greatneſs upon our minds, and makes his hero go 


off the ſtage with applauſe. 


Neither does he here aſcribe more witſom to Achilles 


han he might really be maſter of; for as Euſtathius 


obſerves, he had Chiron and Phoenix for bis 2 and 
a goddeſs for his mother. 3 


V. 663. Two urns by Jove's high beg etc.] This 


| is an admirable allegory, and very beautifully imagined 


by the poet. Plato has accuſed it as an impiety to ſay 


that God gives evil: but it ſeems borrowed from the 


eaſtern way of ſpeaking, and bears a great reſemblance 
to ſeveral expreſſions in ſcripture: thus in the Pſalms, 
Jn the hand of the Lard there is 8 cup, and be poureth out 
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From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 663 


n 


HOM E R's I LI AD. r 


Bleſſings to theſe, to thoſe diſtributes ils; 

To moſt, he mitigles both: the wretch decreed : 1 --- 
To taſte the bad, unmix'd, is curſt indeed 
Purſu'd by wrongs, by meagre famine driv'n, 1 
He wanders, outcaſt both of earth and heav'n. 5570 
The happieſt taſte not happineſs ſincere, | 
Who more than Peleus ſhone-in wealth and powr? 
What ſtars concurring bleſt his natal hour? 
A realm, a Goddeſs, to his wiſhes givn, 675 


Grac'd by the Gods with all the gifts of heav'n! 
One evil yet o'ertakes his lateſt day, {1 bus t! 
eee red er. MY Hite er 


of the /qnes. as for the wal thereef,, all the 1 % 7 
the earth ſhall drink them. 

It was the cuſtom of the Jews to give 8 
perſons juſt beſore execution, eos irpupriopatvor; W 
mixed with myrth, to make them. leſs ſenſible. of 5. 
thus Prov. xxxi. 6. Give ſtrong . drink to him that i 
ready to periſh. This cuſtom was fo frequent among 
the Jews, that the cup which was given him before ex- 
eculion, came to denote death itſelf, as in that Pages 
Father, let this cup. paſs fram me, 

. Some have ſuppoſed that there were three ame, oe 
of good, and two of evil; thus Pindar, " 


E. 54 db, TiKaTR ourfuo 
Aaiorras Ppporoig abe. 


| itt 1 


But, as Enſtathing obſerves, the words ?repos ſhews that 
there were but two, for that word is never uſed when 
more than two are intended, 
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22 HOM E R's 1 E IA D. BookXxXIV; 
An only ſon! and he (alas 1) ordain de 
To fall untimely in a foreign land! 680 
See him, in Troy, the pious care decline ST am oF 
Of his weak ape;-to live the eurſe of thine! 


Thou too, old man, haſt happier days beheld; | 


In riches once, in children once excell d.. 


Extended Phrygia own'd thy ample reign, 
And all fair Leſbos“ bliſsful ſeats contain, 
And all wide Helleſpont's unmeaſur'd main. 


But ſince the God his hand has pleas d to turn, 


And fill thy meaſure from his bitter urn, 


What ſees. the ſun, but hapleſs heroes falls? 690 


War, and the blood of man, ſurround thy walls! 
What muſt be, muſt be. Bear thy lot, nordbed - / ©;4 
Theſe unavailing ſorrows o'er the dead; 

Thou canſt not call him from the Stygian ſhore, 

But thou, alas! may'ſt live to ſuffer more! 31 695 


To whom the king. 0 favour d of the Kies! Ki 0 


Here let me grow to earth ! ſince Hector nes 92 
On the bare beech, depriv'd. of obſequles * * 


x V. . N Phrogia, e Hopper bei gives 


us a piece of geography, and ſhews the full extent of 


Priam's kingdom; Leſbos bounded it on the ſouth, 
Phrygia on the eaſt, and the Helleſpont on the north. 
This kingdom, according to Strabo in the 13th book, 

was divided into nine dynaſties, who all depended upon 
Priam as their king : ſo that what Homer here relates 
of Priam's power is literally wer and confirmed by hi- 


ſtory. Euſtathius. 
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* | nookiiVs HOMER Is AD: 273. 
* O give me Hector! to my eyes reſtore 


„„ 


) His corſe, and take the gifts: I aſk no more. 780 

; Thou, as thou may'ſt, theſe boundleſs ſtores. enjoy; 
Safe may'ſt thou ſail, and turn thy wrath from Troy; 
So ſhall thy pity and forbearance give. 

| A weak old man to ſee the light and live! | 

Move me no more (Achilles thus replies, J03 
While kindling anger ſparkled in his eyes) | 


V. 706. While kindling anger ſparlled in his eyes.] 1 
believe every reader muſt be ſurprized, as I confeſs I 
was, to ſee Achilles fly out into ſo ſudden a paſſion, 
without any apparent reaſon for it. It can ſcarce be 
imagined that the name of Hector (as Euſtathivs thinks) 
could throw him into ſo much violence, when he had 
heard it mentioned with patience and calmne's by Priam 
in this very conference : eſpecially if we remember that 
Achilles had actually determined to reſtore the body of 
Hector to Priam. I was therefore very well pleaſed to 
find that the words in the original would bear another 
interpretation, and ſuch a one as naturally ſolves the 
difficulty. The meaning of the paſſage I fancy may be 
this: Priam preceiving that his addreſs had mollified 
the heart of Achilles, takes this opportunity to perſuade 
him to give over the war, and return bome; eſpecially 
ſince his anger was ſufficiently ſatisfied by the fall of 
Hector. Immediately Achilles takes fire at this propoſal, 
and anſwers. * Is it not enough that I have determined 
to reſtore thy ſon? aſk no more, leſt I retract that 
& reſolution,” . In this view we ſee a natural reaſon for 
the ſudden paſſion of Achilles. 

What may perhaps ſtrengthen this con jecture is the 
word zpi70v; and then the ſenſe will run thus; ſince I 
have found fo much favour in thy fight, as firſt to per- 
mit me to live, O wouldeſt thou ſtill E my happi- 
neſs, and return home to thy own country! etc, 
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274 HOM E R's IL I A b. Bobk xxiv. 


Nor ſeek by tears my ſteady ſoul to bend j © 
To yield thy Hector I myſelf intend : 


For know, from Jove my Goddeſs-mother came, 


(Old Ocean's _— png my 710 


This opinion * be 3 eſtabliſhes from had 
follows in the latter end of this interview, where Achilles 
aſks Priam, how many days he would requeſt for the in- 
terment of Hector? Achilles had refuſed to give over 

the war, but yet conſents to intermit it a few days; and 
then the ſenſe will be this: “ I will not conſent to re- 
« turn home, but aſk a time for a ceſſation, and it ſhall 
6 be granted.” And what moſt ſtrongly ſpeaks. for 
this interpretation is the anſwer of Priam; I alk, ſays 
he, eleven days to bury my ſon, and then let the war 
commence again, ' ſince it ' muſt be ſo, rig avdyzn; ſince 


you neceſſitate me to it; or ſince you will not be papa 


ed to leave theſe ſhores. 

v. 706. While kindling anger ſharkled in his eyes 7 
The reader may be pleaſed to obſerve that this is the laſt 
ſally of the reſentment of Achilles; and the poet judi- 
ciouſly deſcribes him moderating it by his own refle- 
Qion : ſo that his reaſon now prevails over his anger, 
and the deſign of the poem is fully executed. 


f 


y. 709, 710. For know, from Fove my Goddeſs mother 


came.) The injuſtice of La Motte's criticiſm, (who 
blames Homer for repreſenting Achilles ſo mercenary, 
as to inquire into the price offered for Hector's body 
before he would reſtore it) will appear plainly from this 
paſſage, where he makes Achilles expreſly ſay, it is not 
for any other reaſon that he delivers the body, but that 
heaven had directly commanded It, The words are 
very full. | 
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Some God impels with courage not thy own: 
No human hand the weighty gates unbarr d, 
Nor could the boldeſt of our youth have dard 
To paſs our out · works, or elude the guard. 


2715 


Ceaſe ; leſl negleful of high! Jope's command 


I ſhow thee; king! thou tread'ſt on hoſtile land; 
Releaſe my knees, thy ſuppliant arts give oer, 
And ſhake the purpoſe of my ſoul no more. 

The fire obey d him, trembling and or- a. d. 720 
Achilles, like a lion, ruſn'd abroad: Ne 
Automedon and Alcimus attend, * a 
(Whom moſt he honour'd, ſince he loſt- his ory 
Theſe to unyoke the mules and horſes went. 
And led the hoary herald to the tent; 725 
Next heap'd/on high the num'rous preſents bear 
(Great Hector's ranſom) from the poliſn'd car. 

Two ſplendid mantles, and a carpet ſpread, 

They leave; to cover, and inwrap the dedd. 
Then call the handmaids with aſſiſtant toil 730 
To'waſh the body and anoint with oil; 5 
Apart from Priam, leſt th' unhappy ſire 


Provok'd to paſſion, once more rouze to ire 


The ſtern Pelides ; and nor ſacred age 

Nor Jove's command, ſhould check the riſing rage. 75 ; 
This done, the garments o'er the corſe they ſpread $14 
Achilles lifts it to the fun'ral bed: 
Then, while the body on the car they laid, 
He groans, and calls on loy'd Patroclus' ſhade. 


8356 HOME R's 'TL'TA D. Bock XXIV, 
If, in that gloom which never light muſt know, 740 

The deeds of mortals touch the ghoſts below 

O friend |. forgive me, that I thus fulfill 

(Reſtoring Hector) heav'n's unqueſtion'd will. 

The gifts the father gave, be ever thine, | 
To grace thy manes, and adorn thy ſhrine. 745 

He faid, and ent'ring, took his ſeat of ſtate, - 

Where full before him rev'rend Priam fate : 

To whom, eompos'd, the God-like chief begun. 
Lo! to thy pray'r reſtor d, thy breathleſs ſon ; 
Extended on the fun'ral couch he lies ; 7750 
And ſoon as morning paints the eaſtern ſkies, 

The fight is granted to thy longing eyes. 

But now the peaceful hours of facred hight 
Demand refection, and to reſt invite: 

Nor thou, O father ! thus conſum'd with woe, 755 
The common cares that nouriſh life, forego. 

Not thus did Niobe, of form divine, 

A parent once, whoſe ſorrows equall'd thine x 


1 


v. 757. Not thus did Niobe, etc.] Achilles, to com- 
fort Priam, tells him a known hiſtory ; which was very 
proper to work this effect. Niobe had loſt all her chil- 
dren, Priam had ſome remaining. Niobe's had been 
nine .days extended on the earth, drowned in their 
blood, in the ſight of their people, without any one 
preſenting himſelf to interr them: Hector has likewiſe 
been twelve days, but in the midſt of his enemies; there- 
fore it is no wonder that no one has paid him the laſt 
duties. The gods at laſt interred Niobe's children, and 
the gods likewiſe are concerned to procure honourable 
ſunerals for Hector. Euſtathius. 


Six 
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Book XXIV. HOME R's ILTAD, 2 


Six youthful ſons, as many blooming maids, 

In one ſad day beheld the Stygian ſhades ; 760 
Theſe by Apollo's filver bow were lain, 

Thoſe, Cynthia's arrows ſtretch'd upon the plain. 

So was her pride chaſtiz'd by wrath divine, 

Who match'd her own with bright Latona's line; 
But two the Goddeſs, twelve the queen enjoy'd; 765 
Thoſe boaſted twelve th' avenging two deſtroy'd. 
Steep'd in their blood, and in the duſt outſpread, 

Nine days neglected lay expos'd the dead; 

None by to weep them, to inhume them none; 


(For Jove bad turn'd the nation all to ſtone:) 770 


The Gods themſelves at length relenting, gave 
TH unhappy race the honours of a grave. 
Herſelf a rock, (for ſuch was heav'n's high will) 
Thro' defarts wild now pours a weeping rill; 
Where round the bed whence Achelous ſprings, 775 
The wat'ry fairies dance in mazy rings, 
There high on Sipylus his ſhaggy brow, 
She ſtands her own ſad monument of woe; N 
The rock for ever laſts, the tears ſor ever flow. 

Such griefs, O king ! have other parents known; 780 
Remember theirs, and mitigate thy own. 
The care of heav'n thy Hector has appear'd, 


- 


Nor ſhall he lie unwept, and uninterr'd ; 

Soon may thy aged cheeks in tears be drown'd, 

And ail the eyes of lion ſtream around. 795 
He ſaid, and riſing, choſe the victim ewe 


With-ilyer fleece, which his attendants flew. 
Vor. IV. A a 


- 


238 N OM E R- IL IA D. Book XXIV. 
The limbs they ſever rom. the recking hide, 


With {kill prepare them, and in parts divide: 


Each on the coals the ſep rate morſels lays, 790 


And haſty, ſnatches from the riſing blaze. 


With bread the glitt ring caniſters they load, 
Which round the board Automedon beſtow d- 
The chief himſelf to each his portion plac d, 
And each indulging ſhar'd in ſweet repaſt. 795 
When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 

The wond' ring hero eyes his royal gueſt: 

No leſs the royal gueſt the hero eyes, 

His god · ke aſpect and majeſtic ſiae; ' | 
Here, youthful grace and noble fire engage, 800 
And there, the mild benevolence of age. 


v. 798, The royal gueſſ the hero eyes, ete.] The poet 


omits no opportunity of praiſing his hero Achilles, and 


it is obſervable that he now commends him for his more 
amiable qualities: he ſoftens the terrible idea we have 
conceived of him, as a warrior, with ſeveral virtues of 
humanity ; and the angry, vindictive ſoldier is become 
calm and compaſſionate, In this place he makes his 
very enemy admire his perſonage, and be aſtoniſhed at 
his manly beauty. So that though courage be his moſt 


diſtinguiſhing character, yet Achilles is admirable both 


for the endowments of mind and body. 

*Extxeplogutay. The ſenſe of this word differs in this 
place from that it uſually bears; it does not imply 
ren Y vEpirinity, any reproachful aſperity of language, 
but ? UTnY nov eu, pd u, the raiſing of a falſe fear i in the 
old man, that he might not be concerned at his being 
lodged in the outermoſt part of the tent; and by this 
method he gives Priam an opportunity of going away 
in the morning without obſervation, Euſtathius. 
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Book XXIV. HO M E R's 11145 25 
Thus gazing long, the ſilence neither brcke, 
(A folemn ſcene!) at length the father ſpoke. - 

Permit me now, beloy'd'of 'Jove! to fieep © 
My careful temples in the dew of ſleep: + | a ba 
For ſince the day that number'd with the dene 
My hapleſs fon, the duſt has been my bed, dic! 
My only food, my ſorroms and my ſigb ? 


Till now, encourag'd by de grace you ge, 815 


I ſhare thy banquet, and conſent to live. 

With that, Achilles bad prepare the bed, 
With purple ſoft, and ſhaggy carpets fpready * 
Forth, by the flaming lights, they bend their way, 
And place the couches, and the cov'rings lay. 815 
Then he: now father fleep, but ſleep not here... 
Conſult thy ſafety, and forgive my fear, 


Leſt any Argive (at this hour awake, 


To aſk our counſel, or our orders take: 
Approaching ſudden to our open d tent, 820 
Perchance behold a and our grace prevent. 


V. 819. To aft our counſel, or our orders take] The 
poet here ſhews the importance of Achilles in the army; 
though Agamemnon be the general, yetall the chief com- 
manders apply to him for advice: and thus he promiſes 
Priam a ceffation of arms for ſeveral days, purely by his 
own authority. The method that Achilles took to con- 
firm the truth of the ceſſation, agrees with the cuſtom 
which we uſe at this day, he gave him his hand upon it. 


XN Y f . 
Exaatt diEdephy. Euſtathius. 
4a 2 
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Should ſuch report ih hopoug'd: perſon. here, _ 
The king gf men the canſom might deſerñ 
But ſay with ſpeed, if ought of thy deſire Hnont Hot 48 
Remains unaſk'd ; what time the. rites-require., Bag 
I interr thy Hectot q For, ſo long we ſtay... 
Our ſlaught'ring arm, and bid the hoſts 3 
If then thy will permit (the monarch, aid) 
To finiſh all due honours to the dead, * | 
This, of thy grace accord: — pcs 
The fears of Ilion, clos d within her town, 
And at what diſtance from our walls aſpire 
The hills of Ide, and ſoreſts for the fire. 
Nine days to vent our ſorrows I requeſt, ,,, . 4 
The tenth ſhall ſee the fun ral and the feaſt: 833 
The next, to raiſe his monument be giv n; 
The twelſth we war, if war be doom d by heav n! 
This thy requeſt (reply d the chief) enjoy: 
Till then, our arms ſuſpend the fall of Hay. eds ered 
Then gave his hand at parting, to prevent 840 
The old man's fears, and turn d within the tent; 
Where fair Briſeis bright in blooming charms 
: Expects her hero with defiring arms. de 
But in the porch the king and herald reſt, 
Sad dreams of care yet wand' ring in their breaſt, 845 
Now gods and men the gifts of ſleep partake; 


Induſtrious Hermes only was awake, 
The king's return revolving in his mind, 
To paſs the ramparts, and the watch to blind. 
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The pow'r deſcending hover'd o'er bis head: 850 


And ſleep'ſt thou, father! (thus the viſion ſaid) » 
Now doſt thou ſleep, when Hector is reſtor d? 
Nor fear the Grecian foes, or Grecian, lord? 

Thy preſence here ſhou'd ſtern Atrides ſee, | 
Thy. ſtill- ſurviving ſons may ſue for the, 855 


May offer all thy treaſures yet contain, k BodL, Ml. ; 
To ſpare thy age; and offer all in vain, £0 


Wak'd with the word, the trembling fire EY 
And rais'd his friend: the God before him goes, 


He joins the mules, directs them with his hand, 1-866 ; 


And moves in ſilence thro the hoſtile land. 

When now to Xanthes? yellow ſtream they drove, 
(Xanthus, immortal progeny of Jove) 

The winged deity forſook their view, 
And in a moment to Olympus flew. ' 865 
Now ſhed Aurora round her ſaffron ray, 

Sprung thro' the gates of light, and gave the day: 
Charg'd with their mournſul load, to Ilion go 

The ſage and king, majeſtically low.. 

Caſſandra firſt beholds, from Ilion's ſpire, 870 
The ſad proceſſion of her hoary ſire, 

Then, as the penſive pomp advanc'd more near, 

Her breathleſs brother ſtretch'd upon the bier #- 

A ſhow'r of tears o' erflows her beauteous eyes, 
Alarming thus all mon with her. cries. 875 
Torn here your ſteps, and here your eyes emplay, 
Te wretched danghters, and ye ſons of Troy! 

Aa 3 
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If &er ye ruſh'd in crouds, with vaſt delight 
To hail your hero glorious from the fight; 

Now meet him dead, and let your ſorrows flow! 880 
Your common triumph, and your common woe. 

In thronging crouds they iſſue to the plains, 
Nor man, nor woman, in the walls remains, 
In ev'ry face the ſelf . ſame grief is ſhown, | 
And Troy ſends forth one univerſal groan. 885 
At Scæa's gates they meet the mourning wain, 
Hang on the wheels, and grovel round the ſlain. 
The wife and mother, frantic with deſpair, 
Kiſs bis pale check, and rend their ſcatter'd hair: 
Thus wildly wailing, at the gates they lay; 890 
And there had ſigh'd and ſorrow id out the day; 
But god- like Priam from the chariot roſe; 
Forbear (he cry'd) this violence of woes, 
Firſt to the palace let the car proceed, | 
Then pour your boundleſs {orrows-o'er the dead. 895 
The waves of people at his word divide, 

Slow rolls the chariot thro' the following tide z 

Ex'n to the palace the fad pomp they wait: 
They weep, and place him on the bed of ſtate. 

A melancholy choir attend around, 900 
With plaintive ſighs, and muſic's ſolemn ſound: 


Y. goo. A melancholy choir, etc.] This was a cuſtom 
generally received, and which paſſed from the Hebrews 
to the Greeks, Romans, and Allatics, There were 
weepers by profeſſion, of both ſexes, who ſung doleſul 
tunes round the dead. Eccleſiaſticus chap. xii. Y. 5. 
When a man ſpall go into the houſe of his eternity, there 
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Alternately they ſing, alternate flow ?, vg tr. 


Th' obedient tears, melodious in their woe. lidl T 
While deeper ſarrows groan from each full heart, 
And nature ſpeaks at ev ry pauſe oſ art. 905 
Firſt to the corſe the weeping conſort f 
Around his nec her milk - white arms ſhe thre w, 
And oh my Hector! Oh my Lord ſhe cries 
Snatch'd ia thy bloom from theſe: defiring eyes! 


„4168 45 -y} Tk N V9 22 JC : 2 « 175 
ſhall encompaſs him weepers, It appears from St. Mat- 


thew xi. 17. that children were eit employed! in 
this office. Dacier. | 

y. 966, etc. The e over Haier The 
poet judicioully makes Priam to be ſilent in this general 
lamentation; be has already borne a ſufficient ſhare in 
grief can dictate to a father and a "ol upon ſuch a 
melancholy ſubje&. . But he introduces three women as 
chief mourgers, and ſpeaks only in general of the la- 
mentation of the men of Troy, an excels of forrow be- 


ing unmanly : whereas theſe women might with de- 


cency indulge. themſelves, in all the lamentation that 
| fondneſs and grief could ſuggelt. The wiſe, the mo- 
ther of Hector, and Helen, are the three perſons intro- 
duced; and though they all mourn upon the ſame occa- 
ſion, yet their lamentations are ſo different, that not a 
ſentence that is ſpoken by the one, could be made uſe 
of by the other: Andromache ſpeaks like a tender wife, 
Hecnba like a fond mother, and Helen mourns with 
ſorrow riſing from ſelf. accuſation: Andromache com- 
mends his bravery, Hecuba his manly beuuty, and Helen 
his gentleneſs and humanity, 

Homer is very conciſe -in deſcribing the funeral of 
Hector, which was but a neceſſary piece of conduct, af- 
ter hc had been ſo full in that of Patroclus. 
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Thou to the diſmal realms for ever gone 910 
And I abandon'd, deſolate, alone 
An only ſon, once comfort of our pains, 

Sad product now of hapleſs love remains 
Never to manly age that ſon ſhall riſe, 
Or with encreaſing graces glad my eyes: 919 
For Ilion now (her great defender ſlain) 
Shall ſink a ſmoaking ruin on the plain, 
Who now protects her wives with guardian care? 
Who faves her infants from the rage of war? 
Now hoſtile fleets muſt waft thoſe infants o'er, 920 
(Thoſe wives muſt wait em) to a foreign ſhore ! 
Thou too, my ſon! to barb'rous climes ſhalt go, 
The ſad companion of thy mother's woe; 
Driv'n hence a ſlave before the victor's fword; 
Condemn'd to toil for ſome inhuman lord. 925 
Or elſe ſome Greek whoſe father preſt the plain, 
Or ſon, or brother, by great Hector ſlain, 
In Hector's blood his yengeance ſhall enjoy, 
And hurl thee headlong from the tow'rs of Troy. 
For thy ſtern father never ſpar d a foe » 930 
Thence all theſe tears, and all this ſcene of woe ! 
Thence, many evils his {ad parents bore, 
His parents many, but his conſort more. 
Why gav'ſt thou not to me thy dying hand? 
And why receiv'd not I thy laſt command? 935 


v. 934. Why gav'ſt thou not to me thy dying hand? 
And why receiv'd not I thy laſt command? 


I have taken theſe two lines from Mr..Congreve; 
whoſe tranſlation of this part was ons of his firſt eſſays 
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Some word thou wouldſt have poke, which has * 
My foul. might keep, or utter with, a tear; W Ha 
Which never, never could be loſt in air, 0 * 
Fix'd in my heart, and oſt repeated there | | r 
Thus to her weeping maids ieee 940 
Her weeping handmaids echo groan for gran. 
The mournful mother next ſuſtains her part. 
O thou, the beſt, the deareſt to my heart! 
Of all my race thou melt by heay'n approv'd,, _ 
And by th' immortals ev'n in death belov'd ! 944 
While all my other ſons in barb'rous bande <a 
Achilles bound, and fold to foreign lands, 55 
This felt no chains, but went a glorious ghoſt 
Free, and a hero to. the Stygian. coalt, IN . "ll 
Sentenc'd, tis true, by his inhuman . = 950 
Thy noble corſe Was dragg'd a around the eb, $ 
(The tomb of him | thy v warlike arm bad ein) 5 
Ungen'rous inſult, impotent and wann 
Yet glow'ſt thou freth with ey 'ry living grace, fr hop 
No mark of pain, or violence of face; Sel Þ oC 955 
Roſy and fair! as Pbozbus' ſilver bow one 3 . 
Diſmiſs'd thee gently. to the ſhades below.. _ 8 EN 
Thus ſpoke the dame, and melted i into. tears, 
Sad Helen next in | pomp o of grief appears 2 


7 
2 #44 - 


in poetry. He has very juſtly rendered the ſenſe e of 
Wuxvoy d reg, dictum Prudens, which is meant of the words 
of a dying man, or one in ſome dangerous exigence; at 
which times what is ſpoken is uſually ſomething of the ut- 
molt importance, and delivered with the utmoſt eare: which 


is the true ſigniſication of the epithet ] in this place. 


— 
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Faſt from the ſhining fluices of her eyes 960 

Fall the round cryſtal drops, while thus ſhe cries. F 
Ah deareſt friend! in whom the Gods had join d 

The mildeſt manners with the brayeſt mind; 

Now twice ten years (unhappy years) are o'er 

Since Paris brought me to the Trojan ſhore; 965 | 

(Oh had I periſh'd, ere that form divine 

Seduc'd this ſoft, this eaſy heart of mine !) 

Yet was it ne'er my fate, from thee to find 

A deed ungentle, or a word unkind: 

When others curſt the auth'reſs of their woe, 970 

Thy pity check'd my ſorrows in their flow : 

If ſome proud brother ey d me with diſdain, 

Or ſcornful ſiſter with her ſweeping train, 

Thy gentle accents ſoſten'd all my pain. 

For thee T mourn; and mourn my ſelf in thee, 975 

The wretched ſource of all this miſery ! 

The fate I caus'd, for ever 1 bemoan : 


1 
I 
] 


* * 


Sad Helen has no friend now thou art gone! 

Thro' Troy's wide ſtreets abandon'd ſhall I roam ! 

In Troy deſerted, as abhorr'd at home ! 980 
So ſpoke the fair, with ſorrow-treaming eye: | 

Diſtreſsſul beauty melts each ſtander · by; 

On all around th' infections ſorrow grows; 

But Priam check d the torrent as it roſe. 

Perform, ye Trojans ! what the rites require, 985 

And fell the foreſts for a fun'ral pyre; 

Twelve days, nor foes, nor ſecret ambuſh dread'; 

Achilles grants theſe honours to the dead, 
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He ſpoke ; and at his word, the Trojan train 

Their mules and oxen harneſs to the wain, 990 
Pour thro' the gates, and fell'd from Ida's crown, 
Roll back the gather'd foreſts to the town. 

Theſe toils continue nine ſucceeding days, 

And high in air a ſylvan ſtructure raiſe, 

But when the tenth fair morn began to ſhine, 995 
Forth to thę pile was born the man divine, 

And plac'd aloft: while all, wich ſtreaming eyes, 
Beheld the flames and rolling ſmokes ariſe. 

Soon as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

With roſy luſtre ſtreak d the dewy lawn; 1000 
Again the mournful crouds ſurround the pyre, : 

And quench with wine the yet-remaining fire, 

The ſnowy bones his friends and brothers place 

(With tears collected) in a golden vaſe; | 

The golden vaſe in purple palls they roll'd, —_ 

Of ſofteſt texture, and inwrought with gold. 

Laſt o'er the urn the ſacred earth they ſpread, 

And rais'd the tomb, memorial of the dead. 

(Strong guards and ſpies, till all the rites were done, 

Watch ' d from the riſing to the ſetting ſun)  101@ 
All Troy then moves to Priam's court again, 27185 

A ſolemn, ſilent, melancholy train: 

Aſſembled there, from pious toil they reſt, 

And fadly ſhar'd the laſt ſepulchral feaſt. 

Such honours Ilion to her hero paid, 1015 


And peaceful ſlept the mighty Hector's ſhade, 
The End of the fourth V blume. 


— 


wr have now paſt Through the Thad, and ſeen the- 
anger of Achilles, and the terrible effects of it, ut 
an end: as that only was the ſubjett of the poem, and 
the nature of epic poetry would not permit our author 
to proceed to the event of the war, it may perhaps be 
acceptable to the common reader to give a ſhort account 
of what happened to Troy and the chief actors in æhis 
poem, after the concluſion of it. 

I need not mention that Troy was taken ſoon after 
the death of Hector, by the ſtratagem of the wooden 
Borte, the particulars of which are deſcribed by Virgil 
in the ſecond book of the neis. 

Achilles fell before Troy, by the hand of Paris, by 
the ſhot of an arrow in his heel, as Hector had propheſi- 
ed at his death, /;þ. 22. 

The unfortunate Priam Was killed by Pyrrhus the 
ſon of Achilles. 

Ajax, after the death of Achilles, had a conteſt with 
Ulyſſes for the armour of Vulcan, but being defeated in 
his aim, he flew himſelf through indignation. 

Helen, after the death of Paris, married Deiphobus 
his brother, and at the taking of Troy betrayed him, in 
order to reconcile herſelf to Menelaus her firſt huſband, 
who received her again into favour, 

Agamemnon at his return was barbarouſly murthered 
by Aggylthus at the inſtigation of Clytæmneſtra his wife, 
who in his abſence had diſhonoured his bed with A. 
gyſthus. 

Diomed after the Fall of Troy was expelled his own 
country, and ſcarce eſcaped with life from his adulterous 
wife Ægiale; but at laſt was received by Daunus in A- 
pulia, and ſhared his kingdom: it is uncertain how he 
died. 

Neſtor lived in peace with his children, in Pylos his 
native country, 

Ulyſſes alſo, after innumerable troubles by ſea and 
land, at laſt returned in ſafety to Ithaca, which is the 
ſubject of Homer's Odyſſes. 
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I muſt end theſe notes by diſcharging my duty to two 
of my friends, which is the more an indiſpenſable piece 
of juſtice, as the one of them is ſince dead: the merit of 
their kindneſs to me will appear infinitely the greater, as 
the taſk they undertook was in its own nature, of much 
more labour, than either pleaſure or repytation. The 


larger part of the extracts from Euſtathius, together 


with ſeveral excellent obſervations, were ſent me by 
Mr. Broome: and the whole eſſay upon Homer was 
written upon ſuch memoirs as I had collected, by the 
late Dr. Parnell, archdeacon of Clogher in Ireland : how 
very much that gentleman's friendſhip prevailed over 
his genius, in detaining a writer of his ſpirit in the drud- 
gery of removing the rubbiſh of paſt pedants, will ſoon 
appear to the world, when they ſhall ſee thoſe beautiful 
pieces of poetry, the publication of which he left to my 
charge, almoſt with his dying breath. 

For what remains, I beg to be excuſed from the ce- 
remonies of taking leave at the end of my work ; and 
from embaraſſing myſelf, or others, with any defences 
or apologies about it. But inſtead of endeayouring to 
raiſe a vain monument to myſelf, of the merits or dif- 
ficulties of it, (which muſt be left to the world, to truth, 
and to poſterity) let me leave behind me a memorial of 
my friendſhip, with one of the moſt valuable men, as 
well as fineſt writers, of my age and country: one wha 


has tried, and knows by his own experience, how hard 


an undertaking it is to do juſtice to Homer : and one, 
who (I am ſure) ſincerely rejoices with me at the period 
of my labours. To him therefore, having brought this 
long work to a concluſion, I defire to dedicate it; and to 
have the honour and ſatisfaction of placing together, in 
this manner, the names of Mr. CONGREVE, and of 


March 25, 5 A. POPE. 
1720. 
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PERSONS any. THINGS. . 


A 
- book ver. 
CAMAS 2 966 
he kills Proma- 
chus 14 559 


ACHILLEes prays his 
mother to revenge 
his injuries on the 


Greeks 
his ſpeech to the 
_ Greeks I 


his quarrel with Aga⸗ 
memnon "Wi 
297, 386 

entertains Agamem- 


non's ambaſſadors 9 267 
anſwers Ulyſſes 9 406 
anſwers Phoenix 9 713 
anſwers Ajax 9 762 
his double fate 9 $33 
ſeeing Machaon 5 

wounded ſends Patro- 

clus to him 11 730 
inquires of Patroclus 

the cauſe of his 

grief 7 


ſends Patroclus to the 


1 460 


79 


book ver. 


battel, and gives him 

orders | 16 
armshis Myrmidons 16 
and animates them 16 
his bowl 16 
offers a libation with 

prayers to Jove. 16 


not heard of the death 


of Patroclas T7 
his horſes lament the 

death of Patroclus 17 
he grieves for the 

death of Patroclus 18 


tells Thetis his grief 18 
a deſcription of his 
ſhield 18 


is concerned leſt Patro- 


clus's body ſhould 


putrify 19 
calls an aſſembly 19 
makes a ſpeech to the 

aſſembly 19 
refuſes to take any food 

before the battel 19 
moans exceedingly for 


B b 2 


\ 


68 
190 f 
329 
273 
282 


462 


486 


FY 
- "ti. Mt te * 


2 94 
book ver. 
the death of Patro- 
_ clus 19 335 
he is armed 19 398 
Agamemnon'sprefents 
are delivered to A- 
chilles 19 243 
he and Agamemnon 
reconciled 19 57 
bis anſwer to Aga - 
memnon 19 143 
diſſuades Aeneas from 


contendingwith bim 20 214 
contemns Eneas for 

. fiying from him 20 393 
de kills Iphition 20 439 


Demoleon 20 457 
. Hippodamas 20 463 
Poly dore 20 471 


and many others 30 $25 
addreſſes the ſpiry of 
Patroclus „ i © 
kills many Trojans in 
the river Xanthus 21 25 
denies Ly caon his life a1 112 
Le purſues Hector 22 182 
Kills him 1 SF 
declares the rites to be 
obſcrved by his 


Myrmidons 23 8 
euts off his hair, devot- __ 

ed to the river . ; 

Sperchius 23 177 
he prays tothe winds 23 237 
inſtitutes funeral | 
games 1 +; 23 319 


gives a cup to Neſtor 23 , 704 

is deprived, of fleep. 24 9 

receives the petition of , 
Priam 24 65 


INDEX of PzxSONS and THINGS. © 


ADRESTUS 
taken by Menelaus 6 45 
ANEAS X 2 $23 


exhorts his ſoldiers 


book ver. 

lays HeQor's body on % 
Priam's chariot 24 717 
2 1007 


ſeeks Pandatus 5 214 
together aſſault Dio- 
med 5 293 
he kills Crethon and 
Orſilochus 5 760 


he encounters with 


Achilles 20 193 
anſwers Achilles 20 240 
tells his lincage 20 252 


the fight of Ancas 
and Achilles 20 30) 
Aetolians 2 694, 
779 
ACAMEMNON 3 220 
reſtores Chry ſeis to 
her father 1 406 
- takes Briſcis from A- | 
chilles 1 423 
tells his dream in | 
council 2 69 


his ſpecch, adviſing a 

return to Greece 2 139 
his prayer to Jupiter 2 489 
orders Machaon to be 

called to aſſiſt Me- 

nelaus wounded 4 230 
4 266 
; 5 650 
blames theindolent 4 273 
ſpeaks to Idomeneus 4 293 
goes to the two Ajaxes 4 311 


goes to Neſtor 4 334 
blames Meneſtheus 4 390 
blames Diomed 4 44z 


* 
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book ver. book ver. 
his words to wounded ſaved by Apollo 1 695 
Menelaus 4 186 The Zgis of Jupiter 2 $26 
kills Deicoon 5 660 es. 4 5 915. 
treats the generals 385 e . 359 
his ſpeech to the ge- r 467 
nerals 9 23 Agapenor 2 741 
ſwears he has not car⸗ Ajax Oileuss for” | 631 
nally known Bri- | contehds with UB? 5 
ſeis 9 172 lyſles i in the foor-" ws 
acknowleges his | race rogp yo. 
fanlt, and makes " quarrels with Td6- 
large offers to fatisfyF meneus. 23 559 
Achilles 9 148 Ajax TeLamon 
ſends ambaſſadors to fights with Hector 4 250 
Achilles 9 119 his ſpeech to Achilles 9 740 
AGAMEMNON and dais retreat nobly de- 
- MENELAUS in | feribed Oo 1x1 673 
great perplexity ro 3 The'two Ajaxes fight 
they deliberate toge- a_ aw; denz 
tber re 4 Ajax TeLamon | 
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on I, 13. V. 279. | 


CHARACTERS: 


MENELAVS.. 
Valiant, 3. . 733.— 


17. throughent. 
. Tender. of the N 5 


32, — 


Gentle in his nature, 20. 139. 


— 23. 685 rr coal 
But fired by a. ſenſe of bis 
wrongs, 2. 711.—3. 4. 


1. 109. 8.—13, 0 . 
— 17. 1 I - 


See his charafler in the notes 
on I. 3. v. 278. : 


NESTOR. 


Wiſe and experienced j in coun- 
eil. 1. 331» 340.—34. 441-— 

Skilful in the art of war, 2. 
432. 670. —4. 338, etc, 8. 
7. 392. 8.— 

Brave, 7. 165.—11. 8 
15. 796. 8. 

Eloquent, 1. 332, etc. 

Vigilant, 10. 88, 186, . 

Pious, 15. 427. 


4 


Talk ative through old age, 4 a 


370.—7. 145.—11. 800. 
23. 373. 718.—and in 
general through the book. 


See his character in the notes 


on I. 1. v. $39.—0n So 
402, etc. 


PRIAM. 
A tender father to Hector, 22. 


5. 8.—24. 275. 


Vor, IV. D d 


NOE TIC ALIN DE zu 


CHARACTERS» 
io Paris, 7 381. 


An eaſy vrimes of too yielding 


3 temper, 7. 443+, bs” 4 rr 
zentle and : 3. 


211, 382. * N. Ku 7 2 wg TY 


Pious, 4. 79: —#4+ 0. 8. 
See bis charafter in the, nates 


” Wat * e 227 a N 


PARIS. 
Effeminate in dreſt and perſon, 
5. % 5586; %. 
Amorous, 3. 336 %.. 


Ingenious in arts, muſie, 3. 
80. Building, 6. 390. 

Patient of reproof, 3. 866. 

Naturally valiant, 6. m_ 
13. 98g. © ; 


2 * * * % 


See his character in the notes 


* J. 3: = 40, 37» + "Wl 2 


EC awe 


PATROCLUS... 


Compaſſionate of the Pe" 


ings wt his countrymen, 12. 
947.— 16. fl. 31. 8. 
Raſh, but valiant, 16. 709 
Of a gentle 2 19. 320. 
— it a 


"of » Lf 
9 * 


SARPEDOY. 
Valiant,” out of principle and 


= , 
rr 


Eloquent, ibid. 
on .» cd, 2 


Wan 
4 4 4 SN r = MF) re 74 
4 > 4 „ 


* 
. * 4 * 
K * 8 5 . Te 


honour, 5. 575.8.—18,371. 
8. - * ; 


PD LT 
P3204, BM 


rs anc, Ae fe. - 


* 


oi P OETICAIL INDUEN 


CHARACTERS. 


ful only of the 
ede. el. ; 


Sen bir chiniffer, in the notes. 


en l. 16. v. 512. 


MLT SIS ES. 
Prudent, 3. 261.—10. 287. 
5 int. Ja 252Gt T 
Eloqueit, 3. erde _ 
8. edo. -& 717 vo 
Valiant im the held 1 

tion, 4 SGG riger eic. 


Bold in mu with pru- 


e 14. ſo! — 8d 8 


58 bam 
See his See ande Rates 
OE 2 v e e 


ohe, if other 
"HEROES, | 


Agenor, valiant and confide- 
«rate, 171. 648. 
Antenor, a organ dan 
"Fo 416% A 01 K 
Ajax Oileus, PRETTY ſwift- 
"nds, 1 631 —14. 6. 
en; er vat 


15014 


14 
910 2571339 : 24 _ 
i k 1 of 
"© N 4 
* — | vs hh * as 0 % * 
18e 13 9 ns 
% 
« fat L 1 
1 5 * 1 * 
A 5 Ke Od my os. 6 
id bas 1015311 8 BHeibn . 
. 15 8 


CHARACTERS. 
._ artful, 4. 
10 1 hog) 618, 666. 8. 


23. 920, 930. 


Euphorbus, beautiful and va- 


liant, 16, 973.—17. Ir, 
37.— 
Glaucus, pious to his. friend. 
16. 660. ——17.. 165. 180. 
Helenus, à prophet and hero, 
Er 
Meriones, dauntleſs and faith- 
ful. 13. 326, t. 
Machaon, an excellent phyſi- 
ian, 2. , . 630. 
Phoenix, his friendſhip, and 
ienderecſi for Achilles, 29s 
6058. O Roba? 10 
Polydamas, prudent and elp- 
quent. See bis ſpecches, 18. 
70, 245.—139 90-1. 
. re 101:5F} 0 281 
Teucer, n for carchery. 
8. 320.4156. 810, ec. 
Thoas, among for m——_— 
15. 357 N Sven 


28 n 


2 . 


Be other” 1% Aue 


echarulters , ſee; the article, 
2 ' Deſeriptionsof the paſſions, 


5d: | Bro ob (03 235 210 2119 
©) zar kb YO 121 cr 12708 
does 1 3 910 513 
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Nan 


8 PER CERES: or SEX a 


de sd dae, 


Af cn 


89 


4 ag: ABLE of the een cmfurable fn the Abe | 


„er geil 


The PErY: of Neſtor "FIERY 


memnon and Achilles, per- 


ſuading a reconciliation,” 1. 
340. "The vrations of Ne- 
ſtor, Uly ſſes, and Agamem- 

non, to perſdade the army 
to ſtay, . 350; 40 4632 
Of Sarpedon to Hector, 5. 
375. Of Neſtor to ehcou- 
rage the Greeks to accept 
the challenge of Hector, 7. 
145. Of Hector to the Tro- 
jans, 8. 621. Of Neſtor 
to ſend to Achilles, 9. 12, 


Of Ulyſſes, Phoenix; and A- 


jax, to move Achilles to a 
reconciliation, 9. 295, $62, 
742. Achilles's reply to each, 
ibid. Sarpedon to Glaueus, 
12. 271, Of Neptune to 
the Greeks, to defend the 
fleet, 13. 131. Of Ajax to 
the Greeks, 15. 666. Ne- 
ſtor to the ſame, 15. 796. 
Of Ajax again, 15. 890. Sca- 
mander tp the river Simois, 
21. 360, Juno to Vulcan, 
21. 383. Achilles to Patro- 
clus, 16. 70, etc, 


Dd 2 


rx ,01—.108 .£ 


Achilles 0 Thurs, 


Agamemnon 


ee 


— Had. 


18 — 3014 


2586. + - That of Ulyſſes an- 
ſwering him, 2. 306, Of 


Hector ta Paris, 3, 5, Of 


Agamemnon to Diomed. 4. 


aa. Of Hector to Paris, 


6. 406. Of Diomed to A- 
gamemnon, 9 43. Of U- 


lyſſes to the Gme,, 14. 90. 
Sarpedon to Hector, 5, 75. 


2 to —_— 17. 133. 
1 9 8 


Is the nerratve 


Is 474. 
Pandarus to Rneas, f. 230. 


Glaucus to Diomed, 6. 190. 


Phoenix to Achilles, 9. 562, 
658. Agamemnon to the 
Greeks, 19. 90. » Aneas to 


ſtor, J. 163.—11. 800. 
—— and the ſpeeches of Ne- 
ſtor in general. 


In the pathetic, 


on Menelaus 
wounded, 4. 186. 


Andromache to Hector, and his 


anſwer, 6. $10. 370. 


* 


1 


Patrothis and nn. . 
To, etc. 
Jupiter on fi ght of Heftor, 
17. 231. 
Lamentation of Btifeis 1 
—— ro.” Joy; 27 
k Achilles for Parrodlus, 
19 35. nns 31 135} ;b 
of Pram to Hettor, 12 
dn. ein 
of Hecuba to the ſame, 
41. 115. er again, 5 
W 
-of Andromache at Hec- 
tor's death. 22 C8 
— Andfomache at his fa- 
neral,' 24: 908. 
————of' Helena, 24. $62. 
Lycaon to Achilles, 21. 85. 
Thetis to the Nereids, 17. 70. 
The gboſt of Patroclus to A- 
chilles, 23. 83. | 
Prism to Achilles, 24. 600 


* 


116 p GETI CAL IN PSE xX. 
skkreürs. 


Srrrenrs. 


FS. zH go py vola bins} 


I tein farcaſm.. 


The ſpeech of Palla on Ven 
being wounded. $. 80. 
Ulyſſes over Socus, 11. 566. 
ene Othryoneus, 

IG ED 
Four farcaſtic c "ſpeeches over 
the dead, 14. $29, $50, 567, 
587. Juno to Mars con- 
cerning / Aſc zalaphns, 15. 120. 
Eneas to Meriones, 16. 748. 
Patroclus on Cebriones, rs. 
903. Hector on Patroclus, 
16. 1003. Achilles to 0 
tryntides. 20. 450. to 
Lycaon, 21. 135. — to ne. 
* 22. 41 5. 


Speeches to beſts: 1 


Hector to his horſes, 8. 215. 
Achilles to his horfes, 19. 440. 


Jove to © the horſes of Achilles, 


17. $04. 
Antilochus, 23. 483. 
Menclaus, 23. $22» 


"Dxscr1PT1ONS of TMAGES. 
A Collection of the moſt remarkable throughout the Poem, 


- Deſcriptions of PLacts. 


Of the apartment of Juno, 
14. 191. 

Of « burning mountain, 2. 
950. 


City in flames, 17. Bzy. 

Court of juſtice, 18. 577+ 

Ends of the earth and ſea, 
the reſidence of Saturn and 
Japetus, 8 597. 

Fountains of Scamander, 22. 


195. 


- of 


FOETICAL INDEX fd 


DeScrIiPTiONS. 

Field, plowed, 18. 627. 

Forelt, when timber is felled, 
11. 120.—23. 144 

Heaven, the ſcat and Tie 
of the Gods, 1. 690, 772. 
— 4. 3. The _ gates, of 
heaven, 53. 928. — 478. 
The Gods aſſembled, 20. 9, 

Ida, its foreſts, temple, and 
proſpect, 8. 57.,—14. 320. 

Landſcapes of a fine country . 
2. 840, 1036, 1040. Of 
paſture-gronnds and ſheep, 
18. 677. Rats 

Mount of Hercules n near Troy, 
20. 4, 
Palace of Neptune, 13. 33: 
Palace of Priam deſcribed, 6. 
304. Of Paris, 6. 59. 
River Axius deſcribed, 2. 
2038, - 

River Titareſins and Peneus, 
2. 910. 

Sea, and iſlands riſing out of 
it, 2. 770. . 

Tempe deſeribed, 2. 518. = 

Fent of Achilles deſcribed, 


24. 553. 


Troy, the eguntry aÞdut it. 


and roads, 22. 191.—13. 
20.—14. 260, 
Tomb of lus, IT. 477. 
Bateia, - 2. 934. Of Sar- 
pedon, 16. 820. | 
Vulcan, his palace, forge, etc, 
18. 431, etc. 
A vineyard, 18. Gg. 
Wall of the Grecians, 7. 52 3» 
Winds, their eourt and man- 


of 


Des CKJPFLONS. 
don deferibedy23- 2 
0 0 
 Deſtriptions of PERSONS Af 
188 C1 
Achilles's dreadful appearance, 
29. 59.12.31, eld. 393. 
Apollo's perſon, |enSgns, and 
deſcent to earth, 1, 61. % 
eee ee. 
15. 348. og r 
Ajax, his ſullen retreat "de- 
ſeribed, 11. 675, ete. to — 
Brothers, two killed —— 
20. 331. 
A coward, deſcribed in 8 


fites, beaten, 3. 326. A 
coward deſeribed through- 


ont, 13. 359. — gain in 


Theſtor, 16. 488. A cow» 
ard ſurprized, 10. 443 
Diana cuffed and hams, 21. 

570. 

Gods, n great W * | 
them, in the deſcriptions of 
their armour, 5. 907. Mo · 

tion, 13. 30.—15. 90.—. 
960. Battels, 15. 432 
20. 63, etc.— 21. 450, etc. 

Hours at the gates of. heaven, 
$. Joh: 77 

HeQor's horrible appearance 
in battel, 8. 417,353; 
—13. 1010.—15. 730. He- 
ctor's dead body dragged, at 
the chariot of Achilles, 22. 
AF geg 201 10 

Jupiter 3 in fie glory, 1. rg, 
172,—8. 550. —in bis cha. 

riot, 8. 50, $42, 16. —in 


54 + 


Nr a 


8 - 
3 — ——ů— — 


— — — — — 
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_ 
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348 POETICAL INDE. 


QESCAIPTIONS, 


his terzors, 47. 670 
Juno, dreſt, 14.200 


Tycapn, bis. youth and un-. 


happy death, 21. 40,.etc. 
Mars and. Bellona before, Hec- 
tor in battel, 5. 926, — - 
. Mars in arms, % a5. 
13. 488.716 $3644——his 
* monſtrous. fine, ar. * #73 / 
Mercury deſcribed, 24. . 
Neptune, his chariot and pro- 
engen, . 8 
Niobe, turned i mio a e. 
773. x 
Old man, à venerable one, 2. 


330. Old connſellors of 


Troy converſing, 3. 197, 

etc. A. miſerable old man, 

in Priam, aa. 80e, eic. 

Priam paſſing through bis 
people, in ſorrow, to go to 
redeem Hector, 24. 402. 
Priam weeping at the feet of 
Achilles, 44. 636. 

Pallas, her deſcent from bea- 
ven, 4. 99. Her armour, 

ſpear, and veil, 58. 905. 
8. 466. 

Teucer, behind Alax' 8. ſhield, - 
$.,. 341. oY: 

N 2 heantifal, ane; Killed, 

$42, — 17. 65, OI, — 

20. 53) .Interceding: for 
mercy in vain, 21. 75. 

A young and old man ſlain in 
war, their picturcs, 22. 100. 


5 k + . 


4 


nn 


1 133 
139: Ty 13131 


| Dario, of Turns 


Of an aſcmbly: gutbering to- 
gether, 2. 110. 
Battel. See>the article n. 
©. tary Defcriptiond. Jun 
Burning up of 2 field, pv 
400. A bow 4. L137.=— 


Blood trickling from i 


. 170. ic. 


"Brightneſs of a helmet, ” OP 
Zurial of the dead, . 494. 


A breach made in an attack, 
aa: 6s. 
Boiling es: in a cauldron, 

18. 405.—21.435. 
Beacon, 19. 403. — ; 
Beaſts ſacrificed, - 23. 41. 


A bird ſhot through, 23. 1033. 


Chariot of Jupiter, 8. 50, 


342. Of Neptunc, 23. 47. 


Chariot deſcribed: at large, 
2423 35.— 8. 889, eic. A 


chariot- race, 23 5 3583. eic. 


Chariots overturned; 16. 
445. Chariots cruſhing the 


bodies, ao. $9 % is 1 
A child frighted at a helmet, 
. Seb 2541 of ugs 
| Goldes chain of lane. 8. 
25. ; 

A  conflagration; 21. diy; 

400. | 


Cookery, deſcribed, 9. 277.— 

Ceſtus, the game W 5. 
766, etc. 

Deformiiy, 2. SO — 

Dancing, 18. 681, cc. 


_ DescnrpTroNs. 

Diſcus, the game deſcribed, 
297% Ml. Or, oy l 
Diving, 24. 105. 
Driving à xhariot, 17. $83, 


655. — 1 = AMY 
Dreadful appearance of the 


Myrmidons, 16. 192. —of 8 


Achilles, 187 2944 
Darkaseſs 174114. 
Death, 16. 1033 — . 15. 

——The deſcriptions © of diffe- 
rent forts of deaths in Homier, 

are innumerable, and featteved 

- throughout the bat tel. 
Keie, or ſhield of Jupiter, 2 

526.—5. 909. — 23. 350. 

— Kt. 4656. 

An entrenchment, 7. 520. 
Eagle ſtung by a ſerpent 12. 
233 

3980. ngo 
Farpace: and Gets dean 

18. 340. 0 
Fiſhes. ſcdched, 21. 413+ 
Flowers of various kinds, 14. 

3961 enn 
Famine, 19. 160, etc. / 
Fall of ar warrior headlong 
into the deep fands,-5. 715. 
Fatigue in the day of battel, 
2 458.—16. 13217. 

44. * 
Fainting, 3 856.—11. 460. 

—14. 437, 509... 
Eires by night, deſcribed, 8. 

685, etc. 

Recovery from fainting, 15. 

271. 


| Fortificationattacked, 14 „170, 


I, 


1G ETICAL INS n 


+ Engle" Ry * | 


etc. 4662 304, 40. Wei 
Funeral of a 15 2 ils. 4 
—Funeral pile deſcribed, 23. 


gh. 1 (b Jg 180 


Gates of # fortißcation bfo- 
kes 13. . 1 


102 


Goblet deſcribed, 11. 7/4. 


Girdle bf Venus, f. 245. 


Horſes, the fani6us' 6668 of 
"Eunidlus, 2 914. Of Hee 


bor, 8. a6 Of Achilles, 


16. 181. Of: Tres, d 5. 
327. Of Ericthonius, 20. 
262. * 
Horfe pempered and pranicing, 
. 65 Horſe killed by a 
0 e 89 164. Horſes” a- 
7% = of leuping a ditch, 12. 
Horſes of © Achilles 
{dans for Fg T3. 


e ene me 4 28 
A feat ns hovſemanthip, 15. 
i nige M 
Helmet a jupiter. 5. 918. 
Helmets nodding "their 

plumes, 13. gs. + 
Hoſpitable life of a good man. 


6. 16. 


Harveſt, 16. 63 ę ḱò»•¹» 


Herds of oxen, 18. 665. 


Inundation, Ya{Ty.—r 5/465, 


Of Scamander againſt A- 

chilles, 21. 258. etc. 330, 
66. — 5 0 

Lightniags and e 5. 
57 1.—8. 93, ec. 161, eic. 

Light coming over a plain, 
15. 810.—17. 430.— 


Light ſtreaming from a bea- 


210 
DtsckiIPTIo xs. 
con by night, 19. 405. 
Majeſty | of a rr 2. 8 
r a 
Majeſtic march of an 
12. 386. | 


Moon and ſtars ae 8. 
687. oo 10 
Marriage - pomp, 18 ye a. 
Monument over the dead, 17. 


492. 
Noiſe, a Gat one, 5. 1554. 
— 13. , 1955. — 14. 172, 


457- — 16. 767. 

Night paſt in inqujetude 57 
the ſoldiers, and their ſeve- 
ral poſtures of taking reſt. 
10. 82, 170. 

old age, 3. 150. The picture 
of its miſeries in ſtate of 
war, 22. 80. EN. * 

Orphan, its miſery. 22. G20, etc. 

Proceſſion deſcribed, 6. 367. 

Peaceful liſe, 9. 520. 

Poſture of a man receiving a 
dart on his ſhield liſted up, 
13. $11.——230. 325, eie. 

Panting deſcribed, 13. 585. 
720. - © 

Perfumes, 14. 198. 

Plume of a helmet, 19. 410. 
—13. 947. 

Plowing, 12. 627. 

Rainbow, 17, 37,—24- 160. 
— 17. 616. . 

Reaping, 18. 637. 

Running away, 27. « Yo 
Running round Troy, Hee- 
tor and Achilles, 22. 230, 


Of Juno, 14. 26. 
Melancholy. 6, bag „ 


POETTICAL INDEX. 


Des CRIPTIONS: 
etc. Seeming to run in 
dream, 22. 4%. 

Rough way deſeribed, 23. 139. 
A race deſcribed; 23. 88r, etc; 
Shield of Achilles, deſeribed at 


large, 18. 'x50; etc. OF 
Hector, 6. 143. 0 —_— | 
7. 165. 14 td 


Scales of Jupiter, 22. 271. 
Smoke cleared, and light re- 
turning, 16. 330. | 
Sailing of ' a ſhip, 1. 625. 
Ship anchoring and _— 

into port, 1 666. 
The ſtately ſtalk of a hens: 
7: 251 —1;. 815. — 
A facrifice deſcribed, 1. 66S, 
—y 0. 
Sleep, 2. init.—14.'265, * 
A ſlaughter dy night, 10. =_ 
Snow, 12. 331, 
Soldiers, when off from au. 
their amufements, 2. 938. 
Shooting with the bow, 4. 
144. "to 156 * _ 
— $9. 389. = 
Spear of Achilles, 19. 426. 
A ſpear driven deep into the 
earth, 21. 10608 2 
A ſtone whirling on the ground 
with vaſt force, 1s! 14. 
Stone, thrown: by a hero, 55 
370. . 320.—12. 75 
—14. 472— 
Swiftnefs of horfes, 20. 76, 
Swooning, 16. . 3 
Vintage, 18, 651. 
Wall, overwhelmed by vu 
ters, 7. 350.— 13.23 


11 bete 


POETICAL INDEX. 


DE$SCRTPT IONS: | 


* 


n 
DM ee 


Waodman' s dinners I. 120. Winter, 12, n fog 


Woods felled down, 232144. 
16. 16 


Wreſtling, deſcribed, 23. 
821 — ; £&* 8 0e 
Wound of Venus deſcribed, 5. 


417+: Diomed;wounded, 5. 
A wound healing. f. 1111 


Water, troops plunging in. 
abs 9. 
ter, 21. A tree falling in 
the water, 26. 469. Wa- 
ter rolling down à hill in a 
current, 21. 290. Arms 


floating upon the water, 21. 


351. 2 
Winds riſing, 23. 461. 


Deſcriptions of Tluxs and 


. SEASONS. N 


Day- break, 10. 295.—= 
Morning, 2. 60. — 7.,515.— 
8. 183.— 9. 833 —11 . 1. 
— 11. 115 — 19. Tir. 
Sun-riling, 11.871. 
Noon, 19. 938, — 
Sun-ſetting, 1. 716.—7. 406. 
— 8. 685. ' 
Evening, 16, edi 


Night, 2. ixit.— roth book 


throughout. A 0 night, 
8. 68 >».., 
spring. 14. 3. 5. 
Summer, 18. 637. 
Autumn, 18. 651. —3. 1068. 
— 22. 40. 


£\r/ 15110 4 
War, its miſeries, 9. 70 
Watch by bightt 0. 286. 


A fight in the wa- 


SM} 8 ©; 27 LA ſie 
MILITARY Deferi bie. 


— 7 Jo 5369 * 

An ,army, deſcending ,on the 
171% 100 army, 
| marehinge). $41; "8h Ret 
The day of battel, 2 
A valt army an. the I N 
138, ett. te 303. An ar- 
my going forth to battel, 2. 
926. 1s. S. . 48. 

ND. 77. „0 

A chariot of war, $. 8 90, etc. 

Confuſion apd noiſe of age, 
16, 6248 

A. ngle combate, wich at the 
ceremonial, 3. 123. etc. ) 

The combate between Paris 
and Menelaus, 3. 10 

ef HeQor and Ajax, To 
259.40 33S. . 

-—of Hector and Achil- 
les: 22 | = 

Squadrons FINS 4. 342. 
—3. 637. -— 8, 260.— | 

Firſt onſet of battel, 4. 498 
to 815. | 

A circle ineloſing the fee, 5. 
772. | 

Stand of an army, 7. 78. 
Joining in battel, 8. 75, 
ele. — 13. 422. A rout, 
11. 193.—14. 166.—16. 
440, &c.-—21, 720, A for- 
tification attacked, 12. 170, 
201, 304. A breach made, 
12. 485. An obſtinate clole 
fight, 12, $10,—15. 860, 


DESCRIPTIONS-/ 


An army in xloſe order, 23. 
1277 to 185.-—17., 406. 
An attack on the ſea · ſide, 
14. 454. Levelling and 
paſſing a trench, x5. 408. 
Attack of the fleet, 15. 697, 
etc. 786, 858. etc. A hero 
arming at all points, Aga- 
memnon, 41. 21. 
elus, 16. 162. Achilles, 
2g. 390. 
18. $914 ele. Surprize of 
a convoy, ibid. Skirmiſh, 
ibid. Battel of the Gods, 
20. Cz to go. Two heroes 
meeting in battel, a0. 192. 
The rage, deſtruction, and 


carnage of battel, 20. 574, 


Deſcriptions of the INTERNAL 
Pass ions, or of their vi- 
fible Errors. 


Anxiety, in  Agamemnon, +: 10. 
13, eic. 100, ee. 
Activity, in Achilles, 19. $3 7 
Admiration, 21. 

8oo.— , 
Aﬀright, 16. 968.— 
Amazement, 24. 390. 
Ambition, 13. 458. 
Anger, 1. 252 
Awe, 1. 430. 


Buffoonry in Therſites, 2.255, 


etc. 
Contentment, 9. 526. 
Conjugal love, in Hector and 
Andromache, 6. 510, eic. 


Patro- 


62.—24. 
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DE$sCRIPTSONSY 

Courage, I3« 109, e ; 
260. 31 xD 3 ben 

Cowardice, 23. 15.16. 


488. e HL 1898 Ane 
Curioſity, inol8 men, 3. 296, 
. 18 "I 0/3 © SY * * 


Deſpair, 23. 377. 
Diffidence, 3. 280. 
Diſtreſs; 8. 280. — . 1, eic. 
— 10. 96, Wee r 
Doubt, 14. 21, ec. —21. 
651, eic. — aa. 13989. 
Fear, 20. 483.—44. 441 — 
Fear in Priam, 21.615. For 
his ſon, 22. 43, 31, ate. 
Fear of a child, 6. 36. 
Fidelity. in Lycophron, ſervant 
of Ajax, 15. $02: Cale- 
ſius, ſervant of Axylus, 6 20. 
Grief in a fine woman, 9. 
150. — 3.185. ——. 
450.—- 


Grief. of a ſiſter. for oath 


brothers, 3. 300, etc. C77 

Grief in two parents in ten- 
derneſs for their child, 6. 
$94» 9 4 ; 

Grief occaſioned * hw of 
our country, in — 
16. Ne 28 

Grief for a friend in Achilles 
for Patroclus, 18. 25,400, 
etc.— 19. 33 $-— 22+ 4323, — 
24. 5.— 

Furious grief, 18. 367. 

Frantic grief, 24. 291. 

Grief of a father for his ſom; 
in Priam, 22. $22, (ff,—24» 
200, 775. 491. 


POETICAL 


DescxrÞTIONs: 

Grief of a wife for ber huſ- 
band, 22. 562. to the end, 
the epiſode of Andromache, 
and again, 24. 906. 

Grief out of gratitude, in Bri- 
ſeis, 19. 319. in Helen, 24. 

Haſte, expreſſed in Ro IS. 
395, 402, fc. | 

Hate, in Achilles to Hector, 


22. 335, 433, eic. 5 
Hardneſs of heart, 9. 780. 


Inſolence, in Tlepolemus, 5. | 


783- in Epeus, 24. 967 
Joy, its viſible eſſects, 23. 678. 
Love, in Helen and Paris, 3. 


551,68 Jupiter and Juno, 


14. 332, etc. 337.— I 
Conjugal love, in Hector and 
Andromache, 6, etc. 


Love of ' mother to her ſon, 


in Thetis to Achilles, rs. 
70.—24. 117. 5 
Brotberly love, in Aem- 
non and Menelaus, 4. 183. 


Filtal ove; in n oP | 


Lovers ſorrow at ade be 


Achilles and Briſeis, r. 40. 


In Hector and Andromache, 
6. 640. Effects of beauty 
en old men, 3. * 
Malice in Therſites, 2. 213. 
=—Modeſty, 14. 37. 
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TNDES. 
Drscntrrfoks. 
Pride, in Othryon eus, 13. 457. 
Pity; of a people for their 
ptince in miſery, 24. 402. 
Repentance, in Helen, 3. 
n eee 9 on 
450.— 
Raſhneſs, in Aſius, 12. 135, 
ete. 

Reſentment, in delle 1. 
635.— 13. 9%. 
Revenge, in Menelaus, 2. 710. 
In Achilles, for Patroclus, 
19. 125, eic. — 19. 211, 

r 
Revenge and glory, 16. 143. 
Reſolution, 19. 466. In 

Hector, 21. 47, 107. 4 
shame, in Helen, 3. 183, 

etc. 821. 1 Juno, I 

7 3% 
Spite, in Juno, 14. 110.— 

In Menelaus, ty. 640. 2 
Tenderneſs, of parents for 


1 


their child, m Hector a 


Andromache, 6. Nr $ 98, 
616. — 
With; of Hector, eo be is 
mortal, 13. 104469. 
of Achilles,” for 4 Suan 
Deſtruchöd, fd. 111 
—of Ajax, to die in ile . 
light, 17. ke OS 
og 
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From BEASTS. 


The ſtatelineſs of a bull, to 


the port of Agamemnon, 2. 
566. — Of a ram ſtalking be- 
fore the flock, to Ulyſles, 


3. 259. A wanton ſtallion 


breaking from the paſtures 


and mares, to Paris iſſuing 


from his apartment, 6. 652. 
A hound following a lion, 
to Hector followingthe Gre- 
cians, 8. 407. Dogs watch- 
ing the folds, to the guards 
by night, 10. 211. Hounds 
chaſing a hare through thick 
woods, to Diomed and U- 
lyſſes purſuing an enemy by 


night, 10. 427. A hind 


flying from a lion, to the 


Trojans flying from Aga- 


memnon, Ir. 153. Beaſts 
flying from a lion, to the 
ſame, 10. 227. Hounds 
cheared by the hunter, to 
troops encouraged by the 
general, 11. 378. A hunt 


| ed boar, to Ajax, 11. $26. 


A wounded deer encompaſſed 
with wolves to Ulyſſes ſur- 
rounded by enemies, 1t. 
$95. An aſs ſurrounded by 
boys, to Ajax, 11. 683. A 
fawn carried off by two lions. 


to the body of Imbrius carry · 
ed by the Ajaxes, 13. 26s, 
A boar enraged, to Idomeneus 
meeting his enemy, 13. 395 L 


An oxrolling in the pangsof 


death, to a dying warrior, 
13. 721+ Beaſts retreating 
from hunters, to the Greeks 
r=tiring, 15. 303. Oxen 
flying from lions, to the 
Greeks flying from Apollo 
and Hector, 1586s. A 
hound faſtening on a roe, to 
a hero flying on an enemy, 


15. 697. A wild beaſt 


wounded and retiring from a 
multitude, to Antilochus his 
retreat, 15. 702. A hide- 
ous aſſembly of wolves, to 
the fierce figure of the Myr- 


midons, 16. 194. Wolves 


invading the flocks, to the 
Greeks, 16. 420. A bull 
torn by a lion to Sarpedon 
killed by Patroclus, 16. 600. 
A bull ſacrificed, to Aretus, 
17. 588. Hounds follow- 


ing a boar, to the Trojans: 


following Ajax, 17. 811. 
Mules dragging a beam,to he- 
roes carrying a dead body, 
17. 832. A panther hunted, 
to Agenor, 21. 978. Ahound 
purſuing a fawn, to Achilles 
purſuing Hector. 22. 243+ 
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StMrrrs. STMILES.. 
. of a lion, to that of Mene+ 
From Thong aus s. r. The rage 


A lion rouziog at his 7 
Menelaus at ſight 0 ate, 
" 47. & lon falling on 
Y- flocks, and "Sounded by | 
a a ſſiEpherd, fo Diomed woun, - 
ed, 5. 174. A Hon amor 
heifers, to the Tame, g. 208. 
Two young Hons killed by 
hutiters, to two young war - 
riors, 3. 6$t. A Hon de- 
ſtroying the ſheep i in their 
folds, to'Ulyes ſfaughtering 
the Thracians afltep, 10. 
$64. © The four retreat of 


à lion, to that of Ajax, 1 


&5e. Allos, or boat hunted. 
to à Hero Anreſſed, 12. 47. 
A Hon rurbing on the —3 
to Sarpedori's' march, 

351." K Hon killing 1 Full. 
to Hectot Killing” Periphas, 
15. 560. A lion flaln, af. 


ter he has made a ar 


ſlaughter, applied to Patro- 
clus, 16. 909. Two lions 
Gghting, to Hector and Pa- 
troclus, 16. 918. A lion 
and boar at 4 fpring, to the 
ſame, 16. 993. 
putting a whofe village to 
flight, to Menelaus, 1). 78. 
Retreat of à lion, to that of 
Menelaus; 17. 17. A li- 

oneſs defending her young, 

to his defence 6f Patroctiis; 

17. 145. Another retreat 

Vor. IV. 


A Hon 


E e 


and grief of à lion for his 
young, to that of Achilles 
for Patroclus, 18. 371. A 
lion ruſfning on his” for, to 


Achilles, 20. 200. 
n eee e 

4 * © oz © *** 
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A Hg ht of crahes_ or Klebe 


to Tous army, 2. 540. 
The noiſe of cranes, to the 
ſhouts of an army, 3. 4.— 
An eagle preſerving and fight- 
ing for her young, to Achilles 
2 7 the Grecians, 9. 
A falcon flying at a 

duty, to Neptune's fi 

13. 51. An eagle aner 
at a ſwan, to Heftor's sattatk- 
ing a mis, rs. $36. Two- 
vultures fighting, to Yarpe- 
don and Patroclus, 16. $22. 
A vulture driving g ele, to 
Automedon, ſcatte ng” the 
Trojans, 17. 5275 An 
. caſtfig his eyes off the 

rry, to Mentlaus lookin 

bree the ratiks for Kin. 
lochus, ry. J, Cranes 
2111 of falcons, to the 
Greeks afraid of Hector aud 
AEneas, 17, 845. A dove 
afraid of a falcon, to Diana 
afraid of Juno, 21. 576. A 
falcon following a dove, to 
Achilles purſuing Hector, 22. 
183. An eagle at an hare, 
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to Achilles at Hector, 22. 

391. The droad wings of 

an eagle extended, to palace- 

gates ſet open, 24. 391. 
3 5 


From SERPENTS. 


A traveller retreating from a 
ſerpent, to Paris afraid 'of 
Menclaus, 3. 475.” A ſnake 
rolled op in his den, and 
collecting his anger, to He- 
or expecting Achilles, 23. 
n | 


From INSsEkers. 


Bees ſwarming, to a numerous 


army iſſuing ont, 2. 111. 
Swarms of flies, to the ſame, 
2. 552. Graſhoppers chirp- 
ing in the ſun, to old men 
talking, 3. 20. Waſps 
defendivg their neſt, to the 
multitude and violence of 
ſoldiers defending a battle- 
ment, 12, 190. Waſps 
provoked by children flying 
at the traveller, to troops 
violent in an attack, r6. 
314. A hornet angry, to 
Menelaus incenſed, 17. 642. 
Locuſts driven into a river, 
to the Trojansin Scamander, 
xt. 166 ff SHA 3 


From FIRES. 


A foreſt in flames, tothe luſtre 


SIMILES. 
of armour, 2. 534. The 
ſpreading of a conflagration, 


to the march of an army, 


2. 948. Trees ſinking in 


a conflagration, to ſquadrons 


falling in battel, 11. 207. 
The noiſe of fire in a wood, 
to that of an army in con- 
fuſion,” 14, 461. A con- 


flagration, to Hector, 15. 
728. The rumbling and 


rage of a fire, to the confu · 
ſion and roar of a routed ar- 
my, 17. 825. Fires on 
the hills, and beacons to give 
ſignals of diſtreſs, to the 
blaze of Achilles's helmet, 
18, 245. A fire running o- 
ver fields and woods, to the 
progreſs and devaſtations 
made by Achilles, 20. 56g. 
Fire boiling. the waters, to 
Vulcan operating on Scaman- 
der, 21. 425. A fire raging 
in a town, to Achilles in the 
bat tel, 21. 608. A town 
on fire, 22. 518. 


From ARTs. 


The Raining of jvory, to the 


blood running down the thigh 
of Menclaus, 4. 170. An 
architect obſerving the rule 


and line, to leaders preſery- 


ing the line of battel, 4. 474. 
An - artiſt managing four 
horſes, and leaping from one 
to another, compared to A+ 


«SS << 
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SIMILES. 

- jax ſtriding from ſhip to ſhip, 
15. 822, A builder cemerit- 
ing a wall, to a leader em- 


bodying his men, 16. 256. 


Curriers ſtraining a hide, to 
ſoldiers tugging for a dead 
body, 17. 450. Bringing 
a current to water a garden, 
to the purſuit of Scamander 
after Achilles, 21. 290. The 
placing of rafters in a build- 
ing, to the poſture of two 
wreſtlers, 23. 825. The 
motions of à ſpinſter, the 
ſpindle and thread, to the 
ſwiftneſs of a racer, 23. 
889. The finking of a 
plummet, to the paſſage of 
Iris. * the ſea, 24. 


107. 


From 2 * 


78 


The fall of a Me to that 


of Simoiſius, 4. $52. Of 
a beautiful olive, to that of 
Euphorbus, 17. 57. Two 
tall oaks on the mountains, 
to two heroes, 12. 1458. 
The fall of an aſh, to that 
of Imbrius, 13. T. Of a 
pine or oak ſtretched on the 
ground, to Afius dead, 13. 
403. An oak overturned 
by a thunderbolt, to Hector 
fellcd by a ſtone, 14. 408. 
An oak, pine or poplar fall. 
ing, to Sarpedon, 16, 591. 
The ſhort duration and quick 
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ſucceſſion of leaves on trees, 


to the generation of men, 6, 


i181, —21. $49. 


From the SEA. 


Rolling billows, to an army 


in motion, 2. 195. The 
murmurs of waves, to the 
noiſe of a multitude, 2. 249. 
Succeſſion of waves, to the 
moving of troops, 4. 478. 
A freſh gale to weary ma- 
riners, like the coming of 
Hector to his troops, 7. 5. 
—— The ſeas ſettling them- 
ſelves, to thick troops com- 
poſed in order and ſilence, 
7. 52. The ſea; agitated 
by different winds, to tbe 
army in doubt and confuſion, 
9. 6. | The waves rolling 
neither way, till one uind 

ſways them, to Neſtor's 
doubt and ſudden reſolution, 
14. 21. A rock; breaking 
the billows, to the body of 
the Greeks, reſiſting the 
Trojans, 15. 746. The 
ſea roaring. at its reception 
of a river into it. to the 


meeting of armies at a charge, 
17. 310. A beacon to 


mariners at ſea, to the light 
of Achilles's ſhield, 19. 405. 
A dolphin purſuing the leſſer 
fiſn, to Achilles in n 
21. 30. 


E e 2 


18 PORETTCAL INDEX 


an eh at 
Erom the Sud. Moon, 
N SAR. 


The maon and ſtars; in glory, 
to the brightneſs, and num- 
ber of the Trojan fires, 5. 
$37. A ſtar ſometimes 
ſhewing and ſametimes hid- 
ing itſelf in clouds, ta He- 
Cor ſeen by fits through the 
battalions, 11. 83. The 
19. 436. The evening ſtar, 
to the point of his ſpear, a2. 
.399- The dog-ſtar rifing, 


.to Diomed's:. dreadful ap- 
peatance, 6. 8— to A- 


*billes, 22. 37. The red 
Jays of the dog-ſtar, to A 


ehilles's helmet, 1. 473: 


The morning ſtar, its beauty, 
to young Aſtyanax, 6. 499 


. From, SPS IN 
STORMS, W4aNnDS. 
Torrents n the val- 
lies, to armies meeting in 
an engagement, 4. 516. 


SixtLxs. 


breach, 15. 440, An au- 
tumnal ſtorm and a deluge, 
to the ruin of arouted army, 


26. 467. A ſtorm roaring 
in a Wood, to armies ſhout- 


ing. 16. 23. The wind 


toſſing the clouds, to H 
driving the Grecks, 11. 386. 


duſt, to different paſſions urg - 
ing the combatants, 13. 423+ 


A whirlwind on the waters, 
to the hurry of an army in 
motion, 13. 1000. Winds 
roaring through woods, or 


on the ſeas, to the noiſe of 
an army, 14. 457. A 


te mpeſt and ſhipwreck, com- 
pared to the rage ef Hector 
and terrors of the Greeks, 
18. 762, The vorth wind 
drying a garden, to Vulcan 
drying the field after an in- 


undation, ar * 405. 


From . beavenly appearances, 


THUNDER 4 LIGHT- 


NING, COMETS, CLOUDS, 


etc. 


Torrents drowning the field, A mountain, ſhaken % thun- 


to the rage of a hero, 5. 
116. A torrent ſtopping a 
ſhepherd, to Hector ſtopping 
Diomed, 3. 734. The 
violence of a torrent, to A- 
Jax, 11. 613. A ſtorm o- 
verwhelming a ſhip at ſea, 
to the Trojans mounting a 


army, 2. 930. 


der, to the trampling of an 
The blaze 


of a comet, to the deſcent of 


Pallas, 4. 101. The dark» 


neſs of troops, to the gather- 
ing of clouds, 4. 314. The 
regular appearance of clouds 
on the mountain tops, to a 


2 Aa wh co. A Ko two 
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SIMILES; 

line of battel, 5. 641. Pe- 
ſtilential vapours aſcending, 
to Mars flying to heaven, $ 
1058. The quick flaſhes of 
lightning, to the thick ſighs 
of Agamemnon, 10. $. 
Thick flakes of ſnow, to 
| ſhowers of arrows, 12. 17s. 
Snow covering the earth, to 
heaps of ſtones hiding the 
fields, 12. 331. The blaze 
of lightning, to the arms of 
Idomenens, 13. 318. Clouds 
diſperſed and the proſpect 
appearing, to the ſmokes be- 
ing cleared from the ſhips, 
and the navy appearing, 16. 
354. A cloud ſhading the 
field as it riſes, to the rout 
of the Trojans flying over 
the plain, 16. 434. The 
figure of a rain - bow, to the 
appearance of Pallas, 17. 
616. The luſtre of ſnow, 
to that of armour, 19. 380. 


From Rural Arras. 


Waving of corn in the ficld, 
to the motion of plumes and 
ſpears, 2. 192. A ſhepherd 
gathering his flocks, to a 
general ranging his army, 2 

562. A. thick miſt on the 
mountains, to the duſt raiſed 
by an army, 3. 15. The 
bleating of flocks, to the noiſe 
of men, 4. 492 Chatif fly- 
ing from the barn- floor, to 
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the duſt, 5. 611, Corn fall- 
ing in ranks, to men flain 
in battel, 10. 90. The joy 


of a ſhepherd ſeeing his flock, 


to the joy of a general far- 


veying his army, 13. 620. 
The corn bounding from 
the  threſhing-floor, to an 
arrow bounding from armour, 
13 939. Tuo bulls ploc- 
ing, to two heroes labouting 
in a battel ſide by fide, 13. 
879. Felling of timber, to 
the fall of heroes in battel, 
16. 767. © Oxen trampling 


out the corn, to horſes tram. 


pling on the ſtain, 40. 380. 
The morning dew reviving 
the corn, to the exaltation 


of joy abs nnn 23. ; 


nt 


From Low Life. © 


A mother defenditg ber child 
from a waſp, to Minerva's 


ſheltering Menelaus from an 
arrow, 4. 163. An heifer 
ſtanding over her young one, 
to Menelaus guarding the 
body of Patroclus, 17. 3 
Two conntrymen diſputing 
about the limits of their land, 
to two armies diſputing a 
poſt, 12. 511. A poor Wo- 
man weighing wool, the 
ſcales hanging uneertain, to 


the doubtful fates of two 


; Boys 


armies, a. $13: 
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SIMILES. 

building and deſtroyinghouſes 

of ſand, to Apollo's over- 
turning the Grecian wall, 
15. 416. A child weeping 

to his mother, to Patroclus's 
ſupplications to Achilles, 16, 
11. 


| 87 N ILES exalting the charaFters 
of men by comparing them to 
Goss. 


Agamemnon compared to Ju- 

piter, Mars, and Neptune, 2. 
564. Ajax to Mars, 7. 
252. Meriones to Mars ruſh- 
ing to the battel, 13. 384. 
Hector to Mars deſtroying 
armies, 25. 726. 


S1MILEs diſadvantagiaus to the 


CHARACTERS. 


Paris running from Menelaus, 
to a traveller frighted by a 
ſnake, 3. 47. A gaudy 
foppiſn ſoldier, to a woman 

dreſſed out, 2. 1063. Teucer 
ſhulking dehind Ajax's ſhield, 
to a child, B. 325. Theſtor 
pulled from his chariot, to a 
filh drawn by an angler, 16, 
495. Ajax, to an aſs, patient 
and ſtubborn, 11. 683. Pa- 
troclus weeping, to an infant, 
16. 11. Cebriones tum- 
bling. to a diver, 16. 904. 


nn 


Mae E L LAN go ge 
SIMILES. 


Soft 8 words, to ſnow, 


3. 285. The cloſing of a 
wound, to milk turning 
curd, 5s. 1114. The f. 
of a hero, to a tower, 4. 


- $28. Indefatigable courage, 


to an axe, 3. 90. Aga- 
memnon weeping, to a foun- 
tain, 9. 19. Juno flying, 
to the mind paſſing over 
diſtant places, 13. 86. 
Dancers, to a wheel turning 
round, 18. 695. A warrior 


breaking the ſquadrons, to a 


mound dividing the courſe 
of a river, 17. $39. Men 
ſeeming to run in a dream, 
to the courſe of Hector and 
Achilles, 22. 257. A fa- 
ther mourning at the funeral 
of his ſon, to Achilles for 
Patroclus, 23. 272. A 
fragment of a rock falling, 
to the furious deſcent of He- 


Cor, 13. 191, A poppy. 


bending the head, to Gorgy- 
thion dying, 8. 371. The 
ſwift motion of the Gods, 
to the eye paſling over a 
proſpect, 3. 960. The 
ſmoothneſs of their motion, 
to the flight of doves, 3. 


971. x 4 


* Mb 
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YERSIFICATION., 


Expreſſing in the ſound the things deſcribed. 


Made abrupt (and without 
conjunCtions) in expreſſing 
haſte, 7. 282.— 15. 402. 

Short, in earneſt and vehement 
entreaties, 21. 420.— 23. 
$06. 

Full of Breaks, 4 diſap- 


pointment is imaged, 18. 


101, 144,—2z. 378. 
—where rage and fury is ex- 
preſſed, 18. 137. 
—where grief is ſcarce able to 
go on, 18, 101,23, $16, 
650. 
Broken and difardered in de- 
cribing a ſtormy ſea, 13. 
eos. 


Strainivg, imaged in the ſound, 


IS. $44- 
Trembling, imaged in the 
ſound, 10. 446. 

Panting, 13. 721. 
Relaxation of all the limbs in 
death, 7. 18, 22 

A confuſed noiſe, fa, 410. 
A hard-fought ſpot of ground, 

„ Ia. $13, eic. 


Tumbling of a wall, . $53. 


— 


Bois 55 a ſtone from 2 


74 rock, 13 87. nN 


A ſudden Aba 13. 195. 

stiffneſs and flowneſs of old 
age, 13. 649, 653.—23. 
423. | 

A ſudden fall, 23. 146. 

The ruſtling and TY of 


trees falling, 23. 
The rattling and 3 of 


carts over rough and rocky , 


way, 23. 139, 140. 


A ſudden ſhock of chariots 


ſtoped, 16. 445+ 


| Leaping over a ditch, 16. 


460. 


The quivering of feathers in, 


the ſun, 19. 415. 


Supplanted by a fran. TRY 


263, 269. 
The flaſhing of waters, 21. 


273 


Bounding and beaving on the 


waters, 21. 330. 


Out of breath, 321. 419, etc. 


Voice of different animals ex- 
picings 23. 41, 42, cc. 
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ARTS and 


oF 


SCIENCES. 


The firſt number marks the book, - the ſecond the verſe, 


ART MILITARY. 


P * of art military, 4 
631. 

Ambuſh eſteem'd a venturous 
manner of fighting. J. 1. 
ver. 299. J. 13. ver. 355. 

Ambuſcade deſcrib'd, 18. 60s. 

Attack, 12, 95, etc. ibid. 
171. ibid. 305, etc. 

Arming, the policy of giving 
the beſt arms to the ſtrong- 
eſt, 14. 438. 

Beſieging. 11. 61. — 12, 170, 
303, 534.— 9. 263. 
a . 

Single combat, 3. 123, etc.— 
7. 80, etc. 

Courts of Juſtice in the camp, 
Ir. 938. 

Councils of war, 7. 413 .—— 
8. 610, — . 130, efc.— 

10. 146.,—332,—3$}.— 
18. 290, — 
Military exerciſe, y. 289, etc. 


Encamping, the manner of en- 
campment of the Trojans, 


10. 496. Of the Thracians + 


in threc lines, their wea- 


pons on the ground before 


them, the chariots as a 
fence, outward, 10. 544. 
Fortification, walls with bat- 
tlements, in the line, tow- 
ers upon thoſe walls, gates 


at proper diſtances, and _ 


trenches incloſed with pa- 
liſadoes, 9. 406, 523. The 
ſtrong gates to a fortifica- 
tion, how compos'd, 12. 
$4S- 

Marſoatling armiss, 2. 665, 
etc. Cantoning the troops 
of each nation under their 
own leaders, 2. 433. Em- 
bodying in an orb, 4. 312. 
Diſpoſing in order of batte}, 


4. 342, etc. Lines of bat- 


tel in exact order, 5. 64r, 
etc. Where to place the 
worſt ſoldiers, 4. 344. 


TY 


zer order of battel, 11. 

62, In an Orb, 27. gar. 

ese. 28- $66. In 

the Phalens, x3. 199 Fc. 

Is. 244+ In the 7. 
22. 6. 

Armies drawn up in two 


Wings, with a center, 13+ 


. 396. 
The irength of the army + oY 
' ced in the centre, 13. gor. 
Marching an army in ſilence 
and diſcipline, I++ IH — 
4. 487. 
Method of paſſing a treych 
and paliſadoes, 12+ 6s, etc. 
Plunder and Pillage forbidden 
. 
6. 83. 6 5 
wy The manner of re- 
treat preſcrib'd, 6. 746. 
Tbat of Ajax, 13. 678.— 
27, 837. 
Soldiers taught to row in the 


gallies, ſerving both as ſol- 


diers and ſallors, 2. $76. 
Scouts, 40. 43, 4456. and at 
large in the Mory of Dio- 
mel. Ulyſſes, and * in 
that book. | 
Spies, 18. 66 
Watch towers, to obſerve the 
motions of the foe, 2. 501. 
192. 
Watch, a bet ations, 7. 4558. 
Nightly- watch by fires, 8. 
632. At the fortifications 
in regular bodies under di- 
{tint captains, g. 119, etc. 


Management of che army 


INDEX & Are and Serawors. - 


* 
by night, under fears of 
ſurprize, 19. 6; $0, 226. 
The manner of the war- 
tiors ſleeping, - 19+ 17, 
The poſtuxe of the guards, 
J 210. Retter to truſt cha 
guard to native trgapsthan 
t e. 10. #99, cle. 


A6 od . 
. Ars „ 43 
4 Arn 
Tillage. The manner of 
.- plowing, 10. 440. — 180 
627. Plowing with. ogen, 
13. 880, with mules, e. 
420. Uſual to plow the 
| held three times over, 18. 
628. Reaping, 118. 
48. 637 Treading yut 
the corn by oxen inſlegd.of 


+ threſhing, 20. 589. Fan- 


ving the chaff. g. 611. — 
73: 740. nog 
Paſturage, x8. 667, Meadow: 
; grounds with running wa- 
ter, ibid. Vintage, 18. 681. 
Bringing currents to water 
gardens, at. 290. 
Fiſving, by angling, 24. 299. 
by diving. 16. 903. 
Hunting, the boar, 27. 8. 
—11. 326. Lion, 11. 
378. — ty. 743, The 
deer, 11. 395. — 15. 697. 
The panther, 21. 690. 
The hare, 10. 44). 
Sbesting, flying. 23. 1030. 
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334 INDEX of Ax rs and Scirxexs. 


'- ARCHITECTURE. 


Architecture, the gift of Mi- 
ner va, 5. Bo. 
Architecture of a palace upon 
arches, with apartments 
round a court built entirely 
of marble, 6. 304. 
Paris ſkilful in architec- 
ture, brings together ar- 
chitects to erect his palace, 
6. 391, 
Rafters, how * 23+ 
829, —— 
Building walls, 16. 256. 
The rule and line, 15. 477. 
Architecture of a tent, with 
a fait of apartments with- 
in one another, 24. 55s, 
etc. 9 


ASTRONOMY. 


In general, 18. 560. 

Orion and the Bear, 18, 563. 

The riſing of the ter 
"TS 1 

A comet deſcrib'd, 4. 101, — 

The rainbow, 11. 36. 


Power of the ſtars in nativi- 


ties, 22. 610, 
DivINxATTOR. 


Divination by augury, 2. 375. 
etc. — 8. 297.— 10. 320. 
— 12. 230. — 13. 1039. 
— 24, 361, etc. 


Hector's opinion of augury, - 


12. 277. 
By omens, thunder and light- 


nings, 7. $71. —9. 310.— . 


Il. 58.—-—13. 319. 
The rainbow, 11. 3$, — 17, 
616. 8 
Comets, 4. 101 .— 
Showers of blood, 11. 10, — 
560, | 
By Lots, 7, 215. 
By Dreams, 1.81.—5. 191. 
By Oracles, 16. $4. 16, 
290. that of Dodona, and 
the manner of it, etc. 


GYMNASTICS. 


? 


Dancing, 16. 217, The dif- 


fe:ent' kinds for men and 


women, 18. 68).— The 
circular, 18. 573 — 
ed, 18. 690. —— 
Dancing practiſed by war- 
riors, 16. 746. 
with ſwords, 18. 688. 
Diving. 16. 906, 495. 
Tumblers, 18, 696.— 
Herſemanſbip. Manage of the 
"horſe, 5. 280. Precepts of 
horſemanſhip, , and the art 


4. 


of racing, 23. 394, etc. 


Four horſes rid by one man 
at once, 15, 122. Three 
thouſand breeding mares at 
once in the ſtables of Eric- 
thonius. 20. 262. 

The Ceſtus, 23. 753, eic. 

The Susit, or Diſeus, 23. 
97a, etc, 


A 


Wreſtling, 23, 820. etc. 
Racing, 2.3. $86, etc. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A TABLE of thoſe places, 
Whoſe ſituation, produtts, 
people, or hiſtory, etc. are 
particulariz'd by HOMER. 


Atolia, and its royal ſamily, 
2. 780. : 

Arcadia, and the genius of 
the inhabitants, 2. 735. 
Aulis, its rocky ſituation, 2. 

390. 

Imbrus and Tenedos, iſlands 
near Troy, 13. 50.— 
Niaea, famous for vineyards, 

2. 645. 

Ithaca, and the neighbouring 
iſlands in proſpect, 2. 769. 
etc. 

Lariſſa, its fertility, 2. 1019. 

Leftos, ſituate on the top of 
mount Ida, 14. 320. 

Tn traded in wines, 7. 
359. 

n the river, 2 . 

Maeonia, under the mountains 
of Tmolus, 2. 1052. 

Meſſe, a town of Sparta, a- 
bounding in doves, 3. 70s. 

Mycaleſſus, its plain. 2. 593. 

Anthedon, the laſt town” in 
Breotia, 2. 607. 

Arene, its plain, watered by 
the river Minyas, 11, 860. 

Arisha, on the river Selleis, 
2. 1014. 


INDEX of Ax rs and SCIENCES, 


5 


Arne, celebrated for vines, 2. 
606. 
Aſepus, a Trojan river of 

black water, 2. 1000. 

Argos, its ſea coaſt deſcribed, 
with the products of that 
part of the country, 9. 
198, etc, 

Athens, and ſome cuſtoms of 
the Athenians, with mention 
of the temple of Minerva, 
2. 657, 663. | 

Alyde, famous anciently for 
ſilver mines, 2. 1048. 

Axius, the _ W 6. 

1030. 

Boagrius, the e places 
adjacent, 2. 638. 

Bebe, the lake and parts ad- 
jacent, 2. 865. 

Calydon, its rocky ſituation, 
2. 777.—9. 633. 

Cephiſſus. the river and places 

upon its banks, 2. 622. 

Cerinthus, ſituate on the ſea- 
ſhore, 2. 648. | | 

Cyllene, the Arcadian moun- 
tain, with the tomb of K- 
pytus, 2. 731. 


Crete, its hundred cities, 3. 


790. 
Carians, a barbarous adit 
people, 2. 2059. 


Dodona, its fite, temple, 
grove, efc. 16. 287.— . 
909. 

Dorion, the place of Thamy- 

ris's death, the celebrated 

muſician, 2. 721. 


— 

Els, its exact boundaries, 2. 
747. and the iſlands oppo- 
ſite to that continent, 760 
to 776. 

Epbyre, the ancient name . 

Corinth, 6. 193. 

Epidauris, planted with vine- 
yards, 2. 679. 8 

Eteon, its hills, 2. 591. 5 

Haliar tus, nos Rt of 1. 
e 

Helle pont 2. 10%. 

Helos, a maritime town, 2. 
708. ' 

Henctia, famous for its breed 
of mules, 2. 1035. | 

Hermion and Aſine, ſeated on 
the bay, 2. 680. 

Hippemolgians, their long life 
and nutriment, 13. Iz. 

Hippoplacian your, 6. 539. — 
22, 611.— 


Hyla, its watry ration and 
the genius of the inhabi- 


5 tants, 5 872 
Hyperia, its fountains, 2. 893. 


Mount Ida, its fountains and 


foreſts, 14. 311. 

Catalogue of the rivers that 
run from mount Ida, 12. 
17. 

Jardauus and Celadon, 
rivers, 7. 163. 

Mycenae, and its maritime 
towns, 2. 6866. 

Oncheſtus, and the grove of 
Neptune, 2. 600. 

Orchomenos, one of the prin- 
cipal cities for wealth in 
Homer's time, 9. 498. 


INDEX of 'Axvs and Seite.! 


Partbenius, the river and BE 
ces adjacent, 2. 10398. 
Pedaſius, ſeated on the river 

Satnio, 6. 4. » 
Peneus; the river running 
through Tempe, and mount 
Pelion, defcribed, 2. ors. 
Phibia; its ſituation, 1. 204. 

famous for horſes,” 203. 
Phylace and Phyrrhaſus, a 
beautiful country witk 
- groves and flowery m6a- 
dows, deſeribed, 2. 850! + 
Rhodes, its wealth, its planta- 
tion by Tlepolemus, and di- 
viſion into three dynaſties, 
1. $08, ele. 
Sa mot hracia, the view from 
its mountains, 13. 19. 
Scamander, its two ſprings, 2. 
Its confluence with Simois,- - 
F. 965. 9 
Scyros, the iſland. 19. 333. 


Sidon, famous for - works of 


-fealpture, 23. 866. and 
embroidery, 6. 360, 
Sipylus, its mountains, rocks, 
and deſarts, 24. 775. 
Sperchius; a river of W 0 
23. 16. 


Styx, the river bl 2. 


915. . 
Thebae, in Egypt, anciently 
the rieheſt eity in the world 
with a hundred gates, de- 
ſcribed, 2. . © - 
Theſſaly, its ancient diviſion,” '- 
and inhabitants, 2. 833. 
Thisbe, famous for N . 
601. 


INDEX f Ants and SCIENCES. 
Thrace, its hills and N 


tories, 14. 260, eic. 
Titareſius, the river, 2. 910. 
Troy, its ſituation and remark- 

able places about it, 2. 982. 


W 217. 2 
Typbeus, the burning moun- 
„ e „ 


Xanthus, the river of Troy, 

_ deſcribed, its banks, and 
plants produced there, 21. 
$07, etc. 

- Xanthus, the river of Lycia, 

-> a0 To ME 7 

Fagan at the foot of 
mount Ida, 2. 998. ' 


Hisrokx. 


Hiſtory W by Homer] 
Of the heroes before the 


ſiege of Froy, Centaurs, etc. 


1. 347 to 358. Of Tlepo- 
lemus planting a colony in 
Rhodes, 2. 808. Of the ex- 
poulſion ofthe Centaurs from 
Greece, 2. 902. Of the wars 

vf the Phrygians and Ama- 
zons, 3. 245. Of the war 


of Thebes, and embaſly of 


Tyqdeus, 4. 430. Of Belle- 
©* rophon, 6. 194. Of Erytha- 
ion and Lycurgus, 7. 164. 

Of the Curetes and Ætoli- 
ans, 9. 6 33. Of the wars 
of the Pylians and Ætoli- 
ans, 11. 818. Of the raceof 
Troy, 20.255, eic. To this 
head may be referred the 
numerous © Genealogies in 
our cuthor. 
Vor. IV. 


Ff 


— 


% 
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art r nis. 

Mus Ice. 
Muſic praiſed þy princes, the 


uſe of the harp in Achilles, 

9. 247. in Paris, 3. 80. 
The uſe, of the pipe, 10, xg. 
18. 609... 


Vocal muſic accompanying 


the inſtruments, 1. 775. 


Chorusꝰs at intervals, 24. 902. 


Muſic uſed in the army, 10. 
16. 


it funerals, 24 900 
in the vintage, 18. 661. 
Trumpets in war, 18. 260. 


MzcRHANIcs. 


Archery, making a bow, and 


all its parts deſeribed. * 


136, efc. 
Chariot making, a ch lde us. 


ſcribed int all its parts, 5. 
889, etc. 24 333ͤ 
Poplar proper for wheels, 4: 
1 
Sycamore fit for wheels, 21, 


3 


++. PIES 
Clockwork, 18. 441. 8 2 


Enamelling, 18. 635. 
Ship-ouildrng, * 5. 80 ny Fo 


475- 
Pine, a proper wood for the 


maſt of a ſhip, 16. 592. 
Smitbery, iron work, etc. The 
Forge deſcribed, 18. 435, 
540. Bellows, 435, 482. 
3340. nn N 
vil, .. 


> 


* 
x 


4 TNDEX of Au and Setkwete 
Ho the 'wod8"was' jeined to 


Mixitiy of metals, ibid. 
inning. 23. 00. 11 201 - 
Perving," 3. 380 6. 380. 


ndbroidery, 6. 361. — 


 Armoury, an inſtruments" ef 


1 h n 2113 10 4 


A compleat bt, beraten 
246 5 A110, ttc:* of Rgamem- 
non, 11 , et. 


Ste msd, 1g. Cb 


Himes, wich four plumes, 5. 


ty AATQLITSI RT 
Ai ithout any eehte 10. 
03.— | 62 ln 
1 nde net and r- 
namented with'boaty ttetb. 
93 of 4 pitticalar make, 10. 
nn 2 ao 
linedwithfurf, ro 307 — 
Bows," how made, 4. rg. 
Batile- ar, deſcribed, 13. 766. 
Belts, ' croffing each other, to 
Hang the ſword N ** 
meld, 14. 466. 


Corſelets, —— . b tk 


' ſculpture, 1. 43 | 


bo lined, 4. 268 -— 
Mace, or club, . auen 


816. 


Shields, 6 beg as to cover 


from the neck to the an- 
les. 6: x65 — Hon made 


und chberéd, 7. 267. de- 
Teribed ia every particular, 
11. 43» etc. | . 

Shnys, 13. 659 28 


Spears,” with bras ban 8. 
617. 5 917 1 oh 

Aſk fit to make them; 16. 145. 
— 19. 42 „144 


the point, 180. 619 
Sword, how ortfatnented with 
Fory, ems, 195 256. 


10 gsiu sbs 217 .cor . 
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See vhe! article RO in 15 | 


Q 0138 8 


1 Tides." 430 * 


bas bon s al Honig bur 


e 21 rorter.“ ue 
5d: lo enciinadileb sd 
Rings.] Derive their honour 
from God, 4. 233.—1. 
1713. Their names to be 
Honored, 4. 373. a 
a "whonarch,” 1. 44. Heredi- 
tary night of kings Tepre- 
aste by the Keeptre oF A. 
" gamemnon. given by Jove, 
1. 329, Kings not to be 
diſobeyed on the one hand, 
vor to ſlretch too far their 


prerogative on the other, | 


1. 36s, etc. Kings not a8. 
ſolute in *councl], 9. 133. 
Kings made To, only for 
their excelling vbthers in 
virtue and yalour, 12. 337 
Vigilance continùally ne- 
ceſſary in princes, 2. 37 — 
10. 102. Againſt monarchs 
delighting in war, 9. 82, 


etc ig. ff; The true 


valour, that which preſerves, 


_ _ mankind, 6. 
Kings may do wrong, 


ern 


es 


EI 
lauin by W101 | | Rank 


21% 
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4 of a great prince in war and 
peace, 3. 430. 
Gries, The danger of 2 
ſahjecd's tog bold advice. 
1. 103. The advantage of 
wiſe coungils ſeconded by a 
wiſe prince, 9. 101. The 
aſe of advice. 9. 237. The 


Gngulax pleſting t0.a nation 
and prince, in a good and 


wiſe eoupſellor, 13. 918. 
„The deliberations of the 


,- council. 89 be 6 free, the | 


_ prince only to give = 

tion to. the, beſt 9. 

Laws] Derixed from, "God 
i and legiſlatory hig.delegazes, 
Jo, 33S: Commatted to tbe 

care of kings. ab guardians 
f the laws of God, 9+. 139 

Tribute paid to princes from 
towns, 9. 2 1-14, 

Tat ren ie 39 Aft 

foreign allies, 1 Wen, 

Amboſſadors,i a ſacred chame- 
ter, I. 436.9. 461, 

Voluntiers, lifted into ſervice, 


11.904. Neri 3% F & Bis 5 175 
Se te rice Art Military 
7 en rte. 27.01 
(3 WW At galt 
The praiſe of a phyſician, 5. 

4637. eim 
Chiron, learned it from. Ae: 
lapius, 4. 261. 


Machaop and Podalicins pro- 
feſſors of it, 3, 890. 
Bata ny. ] Profeſſed by ſkilful 


Ff2 


women, Agamede, famans 


for i it, 11,77... N 2 


Austomp. U. OF, the 0 


415. e > I 


The: ce, 14. S eine 
Under the cer, a wound there 
mortab 43 l. A 
The juu@ure,of. the hegd . 
nerve, 14. , 0 
The juncture of the neck and 


che, the. collar: bones. and | 


its inſertion, the dis änting 


- of, which, xendexs: the arm 


— — + 393, ff. 
he ſpinal marrow expreſſed. 


EN | 


the chine ; g wound. there 
mortal, 13. 693. g 


ee 2 * 


The. elbow, its. gendavs 384 


. ligaments, 20, 64. 


Bites, a. great, econ, of , 


dy cutting off che arm; the 
cauſe CACHE | 
Ai eee mee . 19 
The heart and its . 
4e 2 .t * 
The. fores, of the muſtle, of 
the heart, 13. 554- 


A wonad in the, bladder by: 


piercing the Iſchiatic joint, 
mortal, 13. 613. 
The inſertion of. the, thigh- 
| bone, and its ligaments de- 
ſcribed, 5. 378. 


The wounds of. the Abdomen, 
mortal, and exceſſively aur. 


ful, 13. 718. 14 


. S* + 
. 


darts, 4. 128. 

Sucking the blood from the 
wound, 4. 115 
Infuſion of and into wounds, 

4. 250. — f. 1111. 
Waſhing the wound with warm 
water, and the ſe of leni- 
tives, 11. 963. 
Stanching the blood by the 
"Litter root, 11. 833 
Ligatures of wobl, 13. 752. 
Ut of © baths for anne 
men, 14. 10. 
sprinklipg water to recover 
from fainting, 14. $09. 

Phirmaty and Diaetetics. 

The uſe' of wine forbidden, 
oy 6. 330. „Asi 

Cordial potion of Neſtor, 11. 

582, ec. 

Infectidn, ſeking firſt on ani- 
| mals, then men, 1. 50. 
Nine days the eriſts of diſ- 

eaſes, 1. 91, Fevers and 
plagues from the dog-ſtar, 
FO 1058.—19, 412.=22. 

Al. | « 
PAIN TIRe, 


* weft; 


, ScvipruRe, 
Se the whole 717 jp Achilles, 
| and the” notes on Bb. 18. 


T 4 
1. tis 


| "The criarhorrrs. Ho- 


/ mer diſtinguiſhes the cha. 

racter in the figures of Gods 
ſuperſor to thoſe” of men, 

35 


Chirurgery.) Extraction of Charafterr e _ 


' majeſty of Jupiter, from 
© whetibe Phidias' — ng 
ſtatur, t. 683; Mars 


and Neptune, 1. 309. 
The majeſty of à prince, in 
the figure of Agamemnon. 
2. 564, ttc. Of a wiſe 
man, in Ulyſſes's aſpect, 3. 
28 ue, 0er 4 old man, in 
VNeſtor and Priam, 1. 330. 
24. 600. Of a young 
hero, in Achilles, 19. 390, 
etc. All variouſly charac- 
terized by Homer. 
Charatters of benuty.] Alluring 
beauty in the goddefs Ve- 
nus, 14. 250. Majeſtie 
benuty in Juno, 14. 278. 
Beauty of a woman in He- 
len, 3. 305. Beauty of a a 
young man in Paris, 3. 26. 
Euphorbus, 17. 33, etc. 
Beauty of à fine infant in 
Aſtyanax, 6. 497. 
Beaulies of the © parts of the 
body.] Largeneſs and ma- 
jeſty of the eyes in Juno's. 
Blackneſs, in thoſe of Chry- 


ſis. Blue, in Minerva's, 
etc. Eye-brows, black, 
graceful, 1. 683. The 


beauty of the checks, and 
the falrneſs of hair, in the 
epithets of Helen. White- 
nefs of the arms in thoſe of 
Juno. Fingers rather red 
than pale, in the epithet 
of roſy fingered to Auror a. 
Whiteneſs of the fect in that 


4 
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of ;ſitver-footed to Thetis, 
e Colour af the {kin to 
+ be, painted; ;differently, ac- 
..ponding tobe condition of 
the perſonages, applied to 
the whiteneſs of the thigh 
of Menelans, 4. 275. 
Character of Deformity.] The 
oppoſites to beauty in the 
-. ſeveral parts, conſidered in 
5 figure of Therſites, a. 
rh . » 
| "3 * if mer 
things, ſee tbe article I- 
mages in the Port- 
AL INDEX... ..- 
hrs ©2 2 tr 205 
Hiſtory, landſtip-painting, ani- 
mals, etc. in the buckler of 
8 J Achilles, 18. at large. 2 4 
The deſign of a goblet in 
ſculpeure, 1. 7% 
Sculpture of a corſelet, 11. 


33, etc. Of a bowl, 23. 


Hoſes carved on monu- 
ments, 1. 498. | 
Enamelling, and Inlaying. in 
the buckler of Achilles, 18. 


535, 66s. and breaſt- plate 


of Agamemnon, 11. 35. 
Tapeſtry, ox weaving hiſtories, 
flowers, eig. 3. 11. —6. 
380.— 22. 669.— 
Embroidery of garments, 6 
% Nenn | 
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See the jntre- INDEX, a 
„Ati dente J 1 elan 


Feger, 
2 
| 7 
404 View of 8 
Nee. 
nf + 47. "4 I 92 
JurirEx, or the Supreme 
We, 2716 I 


7 to all powers of 5065. 
ven, J. #44, —8,-10,/8c. 
Enjoying bimſelf in the 
contemplation of his gl 
and power, 11, 1207, 8 
ſufficient, and above all ſe- 

_ cond: cauſes, or inferior 
deiries, 1. 647 . The other 
deities reſort to him as their 
ſovereign appeal, 3. rey, 
— 21. 59. His will is 
fate, 8. 10. His ſole will 
: the cauſe of all human e- 
vents, 1. 8. His will takes 
""certaity und itte effect, 
1. 685. his will 6 
ble and always juſt, x, . 730 © 
All-ſeeing, _ 8. 68. Aae. 
supreme above all, and 
ſole: ſufficient. 11. 107, The 
ſole governor | and fate of 
all things, 2. 147.—--16. 
8456. Diſpoſer of all the 
glories and ſucceſs of m men, 

17 198. Fore-Hceing all 

_ things, 17. 228. The River 

of victory, 7 Fe 1160. Diſ⸗- 
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poſer of all human affairs, 
9. 32. His leaſt regard, or 


thought, reſtores mankind, 


15. 274 or turns the fate 
of armies, 17. 675. Diſ- 


penſer of all the good and 


evil that befalls mankind, 
24% 663. His favout ſu- 
perior to all human means, 
9. 152. His counſels un- 
ſearchable, 1. 705. Themis 
or juſtice is bis meſſenger, 
20. 5. God proſpers thoſe 
who worſhip bim, 1. 290. 
. Conſtantly puniſhes the 
wicked, though late, 4. 
194. The avenger of in- 
juſtice, 4. 203. Nothing ſo 
terrible as bis wrath, xg. 
22). His divine juſtice 
ſometiraes puniſhes whole 
nations by general calami- 


ties, 16. 468. Children pu- 


niſhed for the fins of their 
parents, 11. 166. and 16. 
393- 


| The inferior DeiTtEs. 
Have different offices WP 


God: ſome preſide over 
elements,18. 46.—23. 240. 


Some overcities and countries, 


"oe 76 — 
Some over woods, ſprings, etc. 
20. 12. 
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They have a ſubordinate pow- 
er over one another. In- 
ferior deities or angels ſub 

ject to pain, impriſonment, 
5. 475, logo, Threatened 
by Jupiter to be caſt into 
Tartarus, 8. 16. Are ſup- 
' poſed to converſe in a lan- 
_ guage different from that 
of mortals, 2. 985.—Sub- 
fiſt not by material food, 
5. 4. Compaſſionate man- 
kind, 8 42.— 24. 412. A- 
ble to aſſiſt mortals at any 
diſtance, 16. 633. Regard 
and take care of thoſe who 
ſerve them, even to their 
remains after death, 24. 
$20. No reſiſting beaven- 
ly powers, 3. 49s. The 
meanneſs and vileneſs of all 
earthly creatures in compa 
riſon of the divine natures, 
3. 46% 

Prayer recommended on all 
enterprizes, throughout the 
poem. | 

Prayers intercede at the throne 
of heaven, 9. 624. 

Opinions of the ancients con- 
cerning hell, the place of 
puniſhment for the wicked 
afterdeath,8.1y.—19.27I. 

Opinions of the ancients con- 
cerning the ſtate of ſeparate 
ſpirits, 23. 89, etc. 120. «dc. 
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